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INTRODUCTION 


The remarks which it is alone necessary to make as intro- 
ductory to this work come under two heads I ma> explain, 
first, how I came to write this biography , and, secondly, I 
must recoid my sense of obligation to the ninny peisons who^ 
m one way or another, ha\e contributeil to its completeness 
In 1885—86 1 examined and classified a large quantit} of 
the Manuscript Becords m the India Oihci , and among them 
I noted a considerable number of the letters and despatches 
of Sir Stamtoid Baffles, whose example had inspired Bajah 
Brooke at the outset of his career, so that he said om fust 
^proceeding to the East in 1838 — “I go to carry bii 
Stamford Baffles’ views m Java ovei the whole archipelago 
At that moment two of the leading publishers weie each 
bnnging out a scries of monographs on distinguished English 
pubhc men, amongst whom Stamford Bafiles was entitled to 
a place I made offers to both of these films of a volume 
descnbmg his career, with special reference to the unutilised 
mateiial m the India Offace The first publisheis would nol 
admit Baffles into their galleiy , {he second, favourable to 
his claims, had concluded too many ariangements to allow of 
a definite agreement until the senes had ]ustitied its exist- 
ence, which, unfortunately, it nevei did Other subjects 
supervened to occupy my time , but the possibility of writing 
a new |Ue of Sir Stamfoid Baffl4B, and the desire to do so, 
weie never absent from my mmd 

In 1895 a teirible illness, diphthena, befell me, and m the 
first ^atage of the attack I was an inmate of a London ^ever 
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Hospital, where I met, and had the privilege of gaiziing the 
friendship of, two men, actively and zealously engaged in the 
discharge of difficult and delicat^e duties, but practically 
unknown to the outer world. One was employed in tjle cure 
of bodies, and the other, if I may say so without irreverence, 
'in the cure of souls. Dr. William Gay ton has, in nearly thirty 
years of the unceasing direction of several of the fever hospit&ls 
of the metropolis, battled with the most destructive epidemics 
of that ppriod, and to his skill and assiduous attention, I, in 
common with many hundreds of the community, undoubtedly 
owed my recovery to health. The other was the Eev. E. B. 
Eaffles, then chaplain in the same hospital. 

When I learnt the name of the clergyman, on reaching 
that stage in the illness which is the deceptive convalescence 
between the wo^*8t stage of the fever and its aftSr-consequences, 
1 asked him, “ Are you any relative of one of my heiues, 
Stamford RafHes?” Having received the information that 
he was, being the grandson of Sir Stamford’s most intimate 
cousin, the subject of his career naturally formed a great part 
of our conversation during the remainder of my brief stay in 
the hospital. 1 then found that Mr. Eaffles had, in 1887-88, 
gone through the same records at the India Office as I liad 
inspected two years earlier ; but in his case he had examined* 
and copied many of them with the special object of writing a 
biography of his cousin, whereas I had only noted their 
existence in the course of my work of classification. At the 
time stated Mr. Eaffles fully intended writing his cousin’s 
Life, but several years before our meeting he had abandoned 
it in order to devote all his time to the reading necessary for 
taking orders. When wp met, he had finally laid aside the 
intention of writing a biography, although he none the less 
deplored tha want of a complete and effective Life of Sir 
Stamford Eaffles, which the Memoir by Lady Eaffles is 
certainly not, although it contains much of permanent value. 

At that time I was eiigaged on my Life of Gordon^ and, 
much delayed as that* boo& was by my protraQted dlness, it 
was impossible even for me to discuss the acceptance of any 
fresh task until it had been completed. But a tacit under- 
stanefing was come to that, if after finishing that work, I 
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€Ould arrange for any publisher to take up the subject, I' 
eonld rely on receiving all the documents in the possession 
of the family and such co-operation as* I might desire. 

, Delays from various causes followed, and it was not for a year 
and nine months after the convention in the hospital that 
it was possible to conclude the definite understanding pre- 
liminary to this work. I had the matter so much ‘at heart 
from long association with the subject, that 1 made every 
Wort to overcome those preliminary difficulties arisjng from 
the deficiency of means of my friend, Eev. E. B. Eaffies, which 
had operated against the speedier r*^alisation of his own 
wishes. 

The task once begun, I found that I had secured an able 
ally for its completion, and that Mr. Eaffies was not only 
master of all ^he details of the many intricate questions 
connected with his cousin's career, but that he also possessed 
a sound and critical judgment, which never went astray. Of 
his literary style the reader can judge, for, besides the two 
passages in the Java Expedition and Singapore chapters 
where his name is given, he is the writer of the scenic 
descriptions of Penang, Malacca, and Sumatra on pp. 34, 59, 
and 263 respectively. These passages justify regret that 
iie did not adhere to his intention ten years ago of being his 
cousin’s biographer ; but he preferred to give to the Church 
that ability, and natural gift of stylo which would have 
found less fettered outlet in literature. However, what 
was his loss provides my gain, but it is due to myself 
as well as to him to say that the views taken of every 
transaction in this life are^my views, and that the responsi- 
bility is mine alone. They are views I held before I knew 
Mr. Eaffies; his main part with ri^ard to them has been 
in providing much of the information and nmuy of the 
documents strengthening their force. I conclude this part 
of the story with the expression of the hope that now that 
he has, however indirectly, made & commencement, he will 
not refr|in from turning to useful ^ccoimt tlie happy literary 
gift he has evidently inherited from his grandfather, the 
Eev. Dr. Eaffies, so frequently quoted in the following pages. 

I may now come to the second portion of my task", the 
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return of my grateful thanks to those who have assisted me 
in the production and illustration of this volume. 

In the first {dace, I must express my indebtedness for the 
loan of Dr. lialHes’s Reminiscences of his Cousin, and of 
several rare printed documents, including the whole of the 
reply and appendices on Gillespie’s Charges, to Mrs. Baffles, 
widow of the late Thomas Stamford Baffles, Esquire, Police- 
Magistrate of the city of Tiverpool, and heir male and 
representative of Sir Stamford Raffles. At Mr. Baffles’^ 
death the representation of the family devolved upon his 
only son, the Rev. T. Stamford Raffles, Rector of Langham, 
near Colchester, who has two ions, named Stamford Cecil 
and Reginald Lovett Stamford, to perpetuate the name of the 
subject of this biography. 

I am indebted to W. Hargreaves Raffles, Esquire, brother 
of my friend, for preparing the sketch-plan of Java, and to 
the Misses Raffles for much copying, and for assistance in 
the preparation of the Index of Subjects. 

Sir Arthur Godley, Under-Seeretary of State for India, 
kindly granted me permission to inspect and make such 
extracts from the Records in the India Office as related to 
Sir Stamford Raffles ; and for assistance in the execution of 
that puri)Ose I am under great obligations to the gentlemen 
in the “ Record ” and “ Secret and Political ” Dei)artmentB of 
that Office. It may interest the reader if I mention that, in 
the course of my researches, I read through documents, 
written or recorded by Sir Stamford Baffles, which would 
fill four or five volumes such as this; and that many of these 
documents are of undoubted historical value. 

With regard to the various portraits and other illustra- 
tions in this volume, 1 have in the first place to thank the 
present Earl of Minto for his kindness in providing the 
photograph horn which the portrait of the Governor-General 
is taken. The photograph is taken of the copy in Minto 
House of Chinnery’s paiifiing which is in Government House, 
Calcutta. It reprerents^' the first Earl in ^his ^obes as 
Governor-General, with his hand on the map of Java. 

My friend Mr. Baffles has provided the originalB of his 
grandfather, of the second engraving of Sir Stamford, and 
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of the view of the ceremony of unveiling the statue at 
Singapore. 

I am under very special obligations to*W. M. Sandison, 
^q[uire^ of Highlaws, Aytoun, Berwickshire, for the very 
generous manner in which ho has provided me with the 
photographs of Olivia Raffles s tomb and monument. To him 
also I am directly indebted for the photographs o& Penang 
and Ohilingching, the landing-place of the British troops in 
ffava. To his efforts I am as well under great obligations for 
the portrait of Leyden, which is taken, with the permission 
of the owner of the picture, John Blair, Esquiie, W.S., Edin- 
burgh, from a print of Sir Bavid Wilkie’s painting supplied 
by George O. Napier, Esquire, of Orchard, West Kilbride. 
Through Mr. Sandison’s kind mediation I received from his 
friend, D. Richmond, Esquire, of 23 Queen Mary's Avenue, 
Glasgow, the four photographs of modern Singapore. While 
expressing my deep sense of obligation to Mr. Sandison for 
the very considerable trouble — the desire to help the work 
involved him in a heavy correspondence, of which many letters 
to myself were I fear only the smaller half — 1 think the 
reader will be interested in reading what he says in one 
of them describing his discovery of the tombs of Olivia 
Raffles and John Leyden : — 

** Before closing I may as well mention the somewhat 
curious way in which I was led to take an interest in the 
matter. I happened to be sailing in a small Chinese 
steamer in the Straits of Banca, and, being almost the 
only European on board, the captain let me have the use 
of his cabin and the run of his library, which comprised 
a medicine-book and a volume of^ the Minstrelsy of the 
Scotch Border, from which I noticed that Dr. Leyden died 
in Batavia. Having some leisure when in Batavia, I thought 
I would hunt out his resting-place, and went over some old 
Dutch burial-places without success, as the inscriptions were 
barely decipherable. I then went to the large cemetery of 
Tanaban|, still in use, and spent soiiie hsurs strolling amongst 
the thousands of tombs, but without success, until, being tired 
out with the search and the strong heat, I sat down on the 
nearest flat tombstone for a smoke. In striking my^first 
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' match the head came ofT, and with the second one I looked 
at the part of the stono when 1 was striking it and found it> 
to be on the werd Teviotdale, which at once apprised me 
that 1 had unconsciously come {o the stone I had been 
hunting for, and looking round about 1 noticed Olivia Itaffles’a 
tomb as well” That is how the neighbouring graves of 
Olivia Baffles and John Leyden were discovered. As* a 
remarkable indication of the quick literary instinct possessed 
by Sir Stamford Baffles, I would mention that he caused tx/‘ 
be placed on the commemoration slab over Olivia Baffles the 
four lines of Leyden’s poem beginning — 

• 

“But chief that in this Eastern Isle’*; 

and over that to Leyden the concluding four lines of reference 
from Scott’s Lord of the Isks, o 

DEMETRIUS C. BOULGER. 

NelsoffCs Day, 1897. 
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Clerk in the Prerogative Office, Doctors’ Commons. 
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CHAPTER I 

KARLY LIPK AND FIRST MARRIAGE 

Among the men who have establislKid the political and 
commercial power of this country in the seas of India and 
China, no one would deny a foremost place to Stamford 
lialfles, This silent acquiescence is the tribute paid by 
national gratitude to the greatness of a name, when the 
piiecise nature of the man's work has been consigned to 
oblivion, or perhaps never appreciated. But the work in 
this cose was an achievement well worth description for its 
own value, and not less noteworthy because accomplished 
by a humble individual in the teeth of personal prejudice 
and official opposition. Itaffles owed nothing to favour or 
fortune ; be was the architect of his own position and 
reputation ; while the breadth of his views ajid the boldness 
of his deeds often brought him the censure of his narrow- 
minded and faint-hearted superiors. But the difficulties and 
malice which nearly crushed him during life enhance his 
posthumous fame, and to him will ever be given the chief, 
if not thtff sole, credit of instituting* the measures which 
permanently assured our hold on ^the sea route to the 
Far East. • • 

Thomas Stamford Bingley Baffles, to give him his full 
name, wais the only son of Benjamin Baffles, who, at the 
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time of his famous sou’s birth, was captain of a merdbant 
vessel trading between London and the West Indiea Ae 
was the practice of that age, Benjamin Raffles was acco;m*^ 
panied on some of his voyages by his wife, and, during one 
of these, Stamford Raffles was bom on the 5th July 1781, 
on board the ship Ann, off the harbour of Fort Morant in 
the island of Jamaica. A ship and the West Indies ^re 
no inappropriate birthplace for a man destined to increase 
the maritime power of his country, and to accomplish the 
great \;ork of his life amid the no less lovely islands 8i 
the Eastern Arcliipelago. Mrs. Raffles’s family name was 
Lindeman, and her brother, the Rev. John liudemau, held the 
living of Eaton Bishop in Herefordshire. On her return 
from Jamaica^she took the child to her brother's parish to be 
baptized. His first name, Thomas, was derived from his 
father's father, who, the OcfUleman^s Magtmm informs us, 
had spent an honourable life as a clerk, latterly one of the 
principal clerks, during forty years in the Prerogative Office, 
Doctors’ Commons. It is not clear whence he obtained the 
name Stamfoid, by which he was to become best known; 
and the third name of Bingley was never used, and has been 
practically forgotten. Up to a certain period in his career 
Raffles was only known, and signed his name, as Thomqf», 
but after the appointment as lieutenant-Govemor of Java he 
used the name of Stamford. Dr. Raffles, in his reminiscences, 
suggests that this was done to distinguish himself from 
Sir Thomas Sevestre ; but it is far more probable that it was 
really adopted to avoid his being confused with the other 
Thomas Raffles, the reverend and learned doctor himself. 

The family of Raffles, although its representatives 
occupied at the close of the last century a position of neither 
affluence nor social importance, was undoubtedly of gentle 
origin. The name itself is one of the modern forms of the 
surnames originating in the fine Norman name of Ralph or 
Raufe. Yorkshire was one of the chief homes oft this great 
family, — an early recort of the thirteenth centurjF gives the 
name of Sir Robert <Fitz Raufe of Everwyke #vel Yorkeshire 
as present in Henry the Third's camp, — and it is in that 
coimty that the name Raffles first makes its appearance. 
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registers of the two oldest churches at Beverley contaiu 
i^i^^ted entries of the name, and one member of the 
fttmily <^oiated as mayor of that town m.the reign of 
Queen ^izabeth, dying duri&g his mayoralty. It appears 
that another, in the seventeenth century. Sir Benjamin 
Baffles, attained the dignity of a knight-banneret. The 
meaiory of the antiquity of his family exercised, it may be 
conjectured, some influence on Stamford Bailies nn his 
ujpward struggle. In his private and public character and 
actions may be traced the influence of a gen^e and 
honourable descent through many generations. The evidence 
that Baffles, evda when a young man, was not indifferent 
to the question of his oncestr^, is provided in the following 
letter to his ultolo, Mr. William Bafiles, attomey-at-Iaw, 
the father of Dr. Thomas Baffles, enclosing an extract from 
a book of heraldry, and requesting him to ascertain the 
correct arms of the family : — 

“My deab Sib, — The above extract will in i«rt show 
the purport of this letter. The only circumstance relative 
to our family to be traced in the Ileralds’ College is, as fur 
as I could learn, that about the time of James the First, 
Of Second, there was a Sir Benjamin Baffles created Knight- 
Banneret, and I recollect to liave heard you iiieiition that, 
after some troublesome seardi for the onus of the family, 
this information could alone be obtained. 

“Now, as Kiiights-Bonneret were next to Baioiis in 
dignity, as appears by statute made in the fifth year of 
King Bichard it., statute 2, chap. 4, and by the foregoing 
extract, their heirs male are entitled to precedence, and 
consequently the title, it is of some imjKirtance to mo to 
trace this more particidarly, not that 1 am tuixious at 
present to obtain the title, but I have reason to think that 
hereafter it may lie of conee(][uence. I have Xheieforo to 
request o4 you, as a pai*ticular favour, '^thut you will make 
the most *diligent enquiry for me !nto every paHienlar to 
be found in the Heralds' Ofhco, and commimicate the same 
to me with every partieulm- you know respecting the family 
of mjr grandfather, and back from him to the date in*which 
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the glorious Knight-Banneret, Sir Benjamin, strutted his 
hour. 

“ Whatev^ expense may attend the inquiry will be. 
cheerfully defrayed by my friend Mr. E. S. l^aylor . .of 
Gray’s Inn. If you are successful, send out attest^ copies, 
of every particular in duplicate by the first opportunity/ 
and oblige, your affectionate nephew, < 

• “Tho. Eafflbs. 

“Ppjnck of Wales*» Island, 

, m 1809. 

“ P.S . — At all eveiits get the arms drawn and emblazoned 
with their supporters, etc.” 

f 

Thomas Eatfles of the Prerogative Office,*' the grandfather, 
died in 1784, and the loss of his pension was no doubt 
one cause of the straitened circumstances which compelled 
young Eaffles to make an early start in facing the grim 
realities of life. After undergoing some preliminary training 
in a school kept by a Dr. Anderson at Hammersmith, which, 
so far as is known, constituted the only regular education 
he ever received, he was compelled by his father’s want of 
means to seek remunerative work, and in 1795, when he 
was little more than fourteen years of age, he obtained 
temporary employment in the Secretary’s oflBce of the East 
India Company. The pay for this w'ork seems to have been 
very scanty, but it opened to the youth a vista of improve- 
ment, which was all he asked for. As he was not on the. 
establishment of the office, a diligent search has failed to 
reveal any mention of his name in the Company’s records, 
until there appears in the Court Minutes, imder the date 
16tfa July 1800, his appointment as **the junior clerk in 
the Secretary’s office on the usual terms.” On the following 
7th April his name again appears as the recipient of a 
gratuity of £20 a year, with the arrears from midsummer 
1800, but the amount of his regular salary is not specified! ! 
On 2l8t July 1802,.heSyas given a further gratuity of £30, i. 
and his salary was tixed at £70 a year; and^ so far as can 
be traced, that was his position when, in the spring of 1806, 
he yraS sent out to the East. 
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/The autobiographical letter with which I close this 
; <3^pter gives some particulars of his early life, but we owe 
. information as much to t^ie tradition of hiS family as to 
« . any specWic source that he displayed unusual thoughtfulness 
SBJOid diligence in his work, giving himself up to serious 
: pursuits, and taking no part in the innocent frivolities of 
‘ youth. During liis school days his garden was his delight ; 
and as Lady EafHes, his second wife, observes in her ifemoir, 
“it was perhaps peculiar to himself to be able to remark on 
his last return to England, that he had never seen a horse- 
race, and never fired a gun ; ” while, on the other hand, he 
displayed from his earliest youth an enthusiastic love of 
natural history g-nd of animals, which never deserted him. 
He “ spent hours in fondling and domesticating^ those objects 
of his care and attention.” The references to the death of 
his animal pots are frequent throughout his correspondence, 
and with regard to one of them, a fine Siamang, nicknamed 
Mr. Silvio, he said, “I am often accused of paynig more 
attention to the monkey than the children.” His early love 
of gardening continued to the end of his life. He was also 
fond of drawing and poetry, and it was written of him many 
years later, that “ a mountain scene would bring tears into 
hfs eyes, a flower would call forth a burst of favourite 
poetry.” These fragmentary indications will show that he 
was a man of quick impressions and a sympathetic nature, and 
such he proved himself to be in regard to the most important 
and critical undertakings, as well as in trivial matters. 

When he entered the India House the Secretary was 
Mr. William Barnsay, a gentleman of much intelligence and 
a kindly disposition, who soon took a warm interest in the 
boy struggling to make a way for himself, and to mitigate 
the, troubles of his “ family, at this time suffering in obscurity 
. wd , distress.” There is no doubt that Mr. Jl^imsay did 
‘everything^ he could to assist young Raffles; but he was able 
to do so without showing favouritisij^ or injustice to others, 
because Raffles helped himself and proved that he was 
Vorthy of any* patronage or promotion. The evidence is 
, clear that Mr. Ramsay did not know his youthful assistant’s 
family, pride keeping them in the background. 
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The biography by hia widow has some reminisceuoes of 
this early office life in England, which are not without 
interest in vfew of the channjjber and energy displayed by 
Baffles in later years. “ Hfs attention,” she writes; *' to hte 
dull routine of duty was unremitting ; he worked early and 
late ; he studied, as he liimself says, in stolen moments ^ by 
bis e\t^a lahoiur at his office he obtained an addition to his 
salary, which was not appropriated to any selfish purpose ; 
but all he earned was caiTied home to his parents, as they 
were at this time in difficulties. . . . Such a sedentary life 
of labour was, however, ill adapted to the delicacy of his 
frame ; and it was feared that symptoms of consumption 
were becoming confirmed ; he was ordered to i^lax his exertions, 
and to leave* his offibc for a time ; he obeyed, and obtained 
a fortnight’s leave of alisunce. llie use which be made of 
this short period of recieatiou is very characteristic ; he 
seized on the moment to indulge that love of mountain 
scenery so strong in most youthful minds, so happily undying 
and unfading in its exciting joyous feeling. He resolved to 
go into Wales, set off on foot, and walked at the rate of thkrly 
and forty mdts a day, accom])lishcd lus object, and returned 
to his desk with restored health.” 

In counecttoii witii this walking tour, his long rides *in 
Java of sixty oi seventy miles a day, in onler to make 
himself personally acquainted with the native chiefs and all 
local peculiarities with special regaid to the land revenue, 
may be refen'ed to as providing evidence of his capacity 
to undergo physical exertion notwithstanding his want of 
physical strength. His spiiit and energy carried him along. 

The autobiographical letter referred to will show the 
reader how hard Baffles worked to improve himself, and to 
supply the deficiencies of his education, at the some time 
that he wes diligent in the discharge of his office duties. 
Ho was only niueteei? when ho was placed on the establish* 
meat, and less than ti^enty-four when the greats turn came 
in his fortunes, but ^before the latter event he had . indulged^ 
in some literary work, and, according to his' own statement',' 
he to take a conspicuous part in carrying on the 
Aiiatie Anmual Begiater on an enlarged and improved 
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principle. How important his share in the matter was, can 
hQ judged from the fact that the whole scheme fell to the 
ground in consequence of his quitting Englandt There is no 
reason for believing Eaflles’s statement to be exaggerated 
or over-coloured, and it shows that the junior clerk in the 
Secretary's office at the India House had exercised a con- 
SidSrable influence on those brought into contact with him. 
His views even then were not confined by the office ^^alls. 

^ It was during this period that Kaffies acquiied tho 
knowledge of French which afterwards proved very 
considerable practical use to liim while governing Java; 
and it speaks much for the tenacity of his memory that 
when, many years later, a lady sang at Government House, 
Bencoolen, Moore's melody, " Rich and rare frere the gems 
she wore,” in the presence of two French gentlemen, the 
naturalists Diard and Duvauccl, who regretted that they 
did not understand the words, he was able at once to 
translate the poem into French verso. This incident is only 
one of many testifying to his natural aptitude in acquiring 
a knowledge of languages. At all times of his career he 
endeavoured to devote a jK)rtiou of his day to study or 
reading, and on one occasion he laid it down as a rule for 
Iflmself that ho* should appropriate eight hours in eacli day 
to study, reading, or writing, and tliat the loss of time on any 
day should be made up on another. My object in making 
this memorandum is that I may hold the rule as inviolable 
as I can, and by frequently recurring to it revive my sleeping 
energies should 1 at any time be inclined to indolence. !• 
should not, however, omit to add that all reading and study 
on a Sunday is to be confined to the Bible and religious 
subjects. The Greek and Hebrew, however, as connected, 
may nevertheless form a part of tho study of that day.” 

The harsh mistress, necessity, compelle^l his early 
departure from school, and his first eipmings were devoted to 
the mitigition of his parents’ necessities. Wheji he obtained 
a higher salary, which only began on his arrival at Penang in 
September 18^5, he hastened to makh them share in bis 
improved fortune, and the last five years of his father's life — 
he died in 1812 — were thus passed under brighter ,cir- 
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cuuMtances. The only evidence 1 have obtahied as to his 
father’s death is indirect, and as it is contained in a letter to 
his uncle, Mit William liailles, already mentioned, it will he 
best to quote it, because it furnishes proof of Stamford'- 
Baffles’s natural courtesy and appreciation of the smallest aot 
of kindness. The letter is written from Government House, 

Buiteuzorg,' Java, under date 29th October 1812 : — i 

€ 

“ My dear Sir, — My mother informs me that she is 
much indebted to you for your kind attention to her in the 
hour of* trouble and at the time of my poor father’s death, 
and 1 should not do justice to my feelings did I not avail 
myself of the earliest opportunity to express my acknowledg- 
ments. — Believe me affectionately yours, r 

Thomas S. Baffles.” 

For his mother, who died during his home voyage in 1824, 
and to whom he was tenderly attached, he was able to do 
much more. The correspondence which he carried on with her 
while he was harassed by the labours of his responsible posi- 
tion, by ill-liealth, and by the attacks of jealous colleagues, 
breathes the tenderest affection and the liveliest concern for 
her happiness and comfort. He set apart a portion of his 
salary for the benefit of his parents, and, when thfe suitabie 
occasion arrived, he took his three sisters off their hands. In 
letters which still exist, and which denote the strongest filial 
devotion, there occur at frequent intervals such passages as 
these : “ Spare nothing to make yourself comfortable.” — “ I 
hope to hear good accounts of Ann. She will now be your only 
resource, and it would make me truly happy to hear she was 
a comfort. Give my love to her, and tell her how much I 
look to her for, and how deeply I shall estimate all her kind- 
ness to you.” — “ Such is the dispensation of Providence that we 
should be sqparated for a time, and we must be content ; but 
we live in hope, and ijiy only comfort is that I know you can 
want for nothing.” — “If^ou have any wants or wishds tell them 
to me that I may attend to them ; you could not confer bn 
me a greater delighfc than the power of contributing to your . 
happiness and comfort to the extent of my means.” — Sophia 
un\]berf with me, my dearest mother, in every prayer for your’ 
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liappiness and comfort ; pray neglect nothing that will add to 
either. My agents have instructions to attend to your wishes 
in all respects.” — “ God, of his infinite mercy, preserve you, my 
dearest mother, and grant tfiat we may once more meet in 
happiness, to part no more. The hope that I may reach 
England in time to keep up yoiu* spirits and give you a new 
lease of^this life is ever present, and will be my first induce- 
ment to turn my steps homeward the moment my public 
4)iity admits.” 

These several extracts, taken from letters spread over a 
period of twelve years, and written not by a young man imder 
the first impulse of home-leaving, but by the father of, at 
times, a large family, and with many outside responsibilities, 
will serve to show the reader how warm and how constant 
was the affection of Stamford Raffles for his mother. Jolin 
and Henry Lawrence were rightly praised by the former’s 
biographer because they never rested until they had provid(».d 
sufficient means to enable their inotlier to keep a carriage. 
Raffles put before himself a still liiglier object, and that was 
to place his mother in a position of independence quite apart 
from the continuance of his own life. He was only thirty-six 
years of age when he wrote, “ My friend and agent Mr. John 
Taylor will take care you want for nothing. Should any 
accident happen to me your £400 a year is still secure, 
therefore you can never, I hope, be again distressed for money.” 
During the earlier years of his career, when little more than 
a boy, he had done what he could to alleviate the difficulties 
of his parents, and when he himself succeeded in the world * 
be finally removed them. 

In all these inner relations and higher duties of family . 
life his actions were guided by the lofty motives and the dis- 
regard of personal advantage which characterised his public 
measures. His amiable and affectionate disposition, his liter- 
ary and scientific enthusiasm, first dis})][ayed when cramped in 
leisure ai^ opportunity by the offiije duties of a very sub- 
ordinate position, but subsequently revealed publicly by his 
remarkable vohiffies on Java, and the founding of the Zoolo- 
gical Society, together with the sympathy he always manifested 
towards schemes that promised benefit to humanity, as weU as 
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to his own country, these were his chief characteristiGS. Hia ^ 
was an essentially simple, clear, childlike, and enthusiastic 
nature. NoHiing was too great or too small to attract his 
attention and awake his sympathies. He was <4ntensely 
interested in all life as well as in nature. The gambols of a 
monkey, the play and prattle of his own children, — all of whom* • 
with one exception, died in infancy or early youth, — th^ 
discovery of a rare plant, gave him as much pleasure and 
satisfaction, when a man, as the successful accomplishment pf 
those* schemes which promoted the power and realised the 
destiny of bis country. If Raffles possessed that element of 
simplicity which seems to be the one essential accompaniment 
of true greatness, it was to hib energy, hopefulness, and 
courage that^he owed his success in life. Those qualities 
made him al)le to emancipate himself from the humble posi- 
tion he occupied in tlie India House, and to display pn the 
wide jdatform of imperial administration a dignity, capacity, 
and boldness which proved him a bom dictator. He had 
antici])ated the advice of Tennyson, and made his past the 
stepping-stone to higher things, but the grace with which he 
played his new and proniimuit jiart before the eyes of a world 
filled with great names, and witnessing daily events of tragic 
and historical importance, was due to his own kindly, unalfectdd, 
and sincere disj)osition, which revealed itself imder the most 
severe and cruel trials. 

It is not surprising that the bright intelligent youth, who 
was so evidently superior to the loutine duties of an office, 
but who performed them in a most exemplary manner, should 
have attracted the favourable notice of his official chief, and 
Mr. William I’amsay, then and foi many years the Secretary 
of the East India Company, was by all accounts a man of 
great discernment and a genial temperament. He took much 
interest in JLtaffles from his first entry into his office as a 
temporary assistant. « It was by his recommendation that he 
was placed on the establishment, and it was to him^alone that 
the otherwise friendless, but promising, assistant owed his first 
appointment in the iBlast. To the end of his life Mr. William 
Ramsay was the staunch friend of Stamford Raffles, who 
always gave his first chief the credit of having launched him 
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ou bis successful career. Moreover, William Brown Kamsay^ 
the sou of the Secretary, was the companion and close friend 
of Bailies in the India Housc^ and their alfectienute relations 
were onJy terminated by the latter's death. In the light of 
odttain malicious and slanderous statements about Stamford 
Baffles that will be referred to and examined later on in this 
chapter, it is desirable to make clear what were the relations 
between him and the Ramsay family. * 

^ In the early part of 1806 the East India Company 
decided to send out a fresh establishment to Penang or Prince 
of Wales's Island, an account of which Settlement can be 
more conveniently given in the next chapter. Baffles ap- 
parently expressed a desire to Mr. Kamsay to go to the East,, 
for we find that gentleman recommending lift claims to the 
Chairman of the (Company, Sir Hugh Inghs, although he said 
that “ in parting with so useful an assistant in his department 
he should suffer the greatest inconvenience, and that it would 
be like the loss of a hmb to him.” Sir Hugh Inglis seems 
to have satisfied himself that Baffles deseiveil these encomiums^ 
for when Mr. Philip Dundas was appointed Governor of 
Prince of Wales's Island, Bafiles was nominated Assistant- 
Secretary, and on 8 th Mai eh 1805 this appointment was 
Ratified, at the Court meeting, by ballot. Tlie salaiy of the 
post was £1600 a year, and it carried with it the rank of 
Junior Merchant in the East India Company’s service. The 
circumstances under which young Bailies got this post before 
he was twenty-four years of ago rest on conclusive and unim- 
peachable evidence. The only element of fortune in thenn 
was the coincidence of a new establishment being recpiiied at 
Penang, which allowed of a draft, as it were, of recruits being 
sent out from Leadeuhall Street. But the eyes of Bafiles had 
for some time been steadily turned towards India as the only 
sphere that would procure for him a sullicient sajary to relieve 
his family, and a sufficient field to ijpalise his ambition. If 
Penang gad not offered the opporymity, some delay would 
have followed, but none the less he would sooner or later 
have directed his steps eastward. * 

It was only natural that a young man about to leave his 
country for many years, and placed in possession of a 8§lary 
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which secured his first object, namely, the relief of his family^ 
and which also provided him with an adequate income, should 
have turned 4iis thoughts, on the eve of what might be ■ a 
protracted exile, to marriage, and here we come to the* romance 
of Baffles’s life. Even on that ground the story might detain , 
us a little, but there are other and important reasons why, at 
this preliminary stage, all the facts bearing on this matter* 
should *be carefully examined, and the truth laid bare. To 
do that we must anticipate soTne events, and glance muq)i 
farther »ahead in the career of Stamford EafUcs than his 
appointment to Penang in March 1805. 

The simple and sufficient explanation )f liis appointment 
to Penang at a salary large in comparison ^vith that he 
earned in Leaftenhall Street, but still in accordance with the 
Company’s scale, has been given. It was tluj reward of 
merit, the expression of confidence u)i the part of his 
superiors in an interesting and striking personality, and no 
one can deny that their judgment was fully justified by the 
result. But there vras a certain mystery and suddenness 
about Eatlles’s first marriage which gave his unscrupulous 
detractors and enemies long years afterwards a weapon, as 
they thought, that would vilify his character and disparage 
his success. Such mystery as there was, let it at once bb 
stated, was due to a very simple and harmless cause, to the 
fact that the lady’s age was greater than that of her husband, 
while such suddenness as attended the event was caused by 
Eaffles’s hurried departure for the East. But these natural 
t circumstances did not commend thc^niselves to General 
Gillespie and his satellites, who, to judge from their methods 
of procedure against the head of the British Government in 
Java, considered a masked assault no less permissible in civil 
than it is allowed to be in military operations. When beaten 
in their avo\j:ed attacks on Sir Stamford Baffles they resorted 
to an unworthy device^ and sent the following account of his 
career to Colburn’s BwgrapMcal IHctimary of ^ lAmng 
AiUlwrs of Cheat BrUain and Ireland, in the supplement of 
which, on page 445, Appears the following paragraph : — 

Baffles, T. S., Esq., Lieutenant-Governor of Batavia (s&), 
to ^bi6h situation he was appointed by Lord Minto on the 
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cpiiquest of the island of Java in 1 8 1 2 (m). Mr. Raffles went 
out to India in on inferior capacity, through the interest of 
Mr. Eainsay, Secretary to the Company, and in» consequence 
of his marrying a lady connected with that gentlemiin.” 

That statement did not come under the notice of Sir 
' Stamford Raffles for some time after it was published, and it 
gpk’as*this allegation which drew from him the autobiographical 
letter given in full at the end of this chapter. The indignant 
passages in that letter, disclaiming the charge and asserting 
ttfat Mr. Ihimsay never so much as saw his first wife, and 
that Ills in.jrriage, far from benefiting him in a pecuniary 
sense, entailed some pecuniary sacrifices, wUl claim the 
reader’s special attention. They are now published for the 
first time, as I^ady Raffles, the second wife, with the 
exception of a single brief footnote, and tliat erroneous,, 
carefully eliminated in the Memoir published after Sir 
Stamford’s death everything referring to her predecessor. 
That studied and ostentatious omission, due to petty but intelli- 
gible motives, has strengthened the original theory as to the 
first wife, and tlie silence of the widow, the suppression of the 
husbamrs indignant and passionate denial of the statement 
the instant it came under his notice, have led to a far too 
pipevalent belief that Raffles placed his foot on the first rung 
of the ladder of success by conveniently relieving his 
superior of a mistress of whom he had grown tired or who 
had become too exactuig. It is time, and this is the place, 
to dispose of this libel once and for ever. It originated in 
the malice of a thwarted enemy, it has been strengthened by 
the unfortunate and misjudged silence of Sir Stamford’s 
widow and first biographer, and, it must be allowed, by the 
reticence of Sir Stamford himself, who, although he records 
that the first marriage “gave me domestic enjoyment, and 
thus contributed to my happiness,” omits to supply any 
particulars as to his first wife’s history. Yet there was 
nothing to^conceal beyond the simple fact that his wife was 
some yeai% older than himself, whfle the admiration and 
respect she obtained from men of distinction like Lord 
Minto and John Leyden, and the grace and dignity with 
which she played the part of chief lady at Goverhm^ent 
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House in Java required only to be cited in order to dis^ 
comfit the libellers. 

But an §nswer has now to be given to the questt^ili^ 
Who was Sir Stamford’s first ? In a footnote^ on page 
234 (edition of 1830) of l^dy Baffles’s Memoir it is sbeMi 
that she was ‘‘ the widow of W. Fancourt, Esq., of Lanark.*^ 
1 will not go so far as to say that such a person nevei[( 
existed,* but I am enabled to state, as the result of careful 
and laborious researches in the various registers of Lanark 
back to the year 1760, — most kindly undertaken and coifi- 
pleted by Mr. Hugh Davidson of Braedale, Lanark, — that 
there is no record of the name Fancourt, and that no one 
connected with that place ever heard of it. The designation 
“ of Lanark ’’^is therefore as erroneous as tlte “ W. Fancourt, 
Esq.” If there ever was such an individual, he was certainly 
not the husband of Olivia Bafiles, and those who have 
attempted to trace her through “W. Fancourt, Esq., of 
Lanark,” have been on a wrong track and in pursuit of a 
chimera. Who, then, Was Olivia Baffles ? 

In the month of August or September 1804, there 
appeared in the Secretary’s offlee of the India House a tall, 
distinguished-looking lady, with flashing black Italian eyes, 
as a petitioner. Young Baflles saw her, and it may even 
have been part of his duty to receive her petition, to instruct 
her as to the correct form in which it should be drafted, 
and, perhaps, even to add some literary flourish of his own. 
Her application was not an uncommon one. It was the 
petition of the widow of an officer on the Military Establish- 
ment of Madras for assistance from the compassionate fund, 
which was long known by the name of Clive, who foimdfsd 
it out of Mir Jaflii’s gift. Tlie record still exists which 
sets forth the petition of Olivia Mariamne, widow of Jacob 
Cassivelaun Fancourt, assishint-surgeon oh the Madras 
Establishment, who liad died at Byacotta in May 1800. 
It is quite certain t&at Jacob Fancourt had no honnectioh 
with Lanark, but it is^ possible, and even probable, that be 
was a relative of Samuel Fancourt, the originator of the 
circulating library, who died at a great age in the year 1768* 
Olivia^ petition was presented on 5th Septetaiber 1804. In 
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Mxsordance with custom, it lay on the table for a week, and 
,< 01 ’the 12th of September Olivia Fancourt was granted a 
]^^ision of one shilling and threepence a day, and in addition 
the sum of twenty-five guineai^ This was entirely according 
to inda The matter followed a prescribed course If she 
had been any other assistant-surgeon’s widow, old or yotmg, 
irenMrkable for her plainness instead of for her beauty, the 
result would- have been precisely the same ^ 

The next question that arises is. Who was this Mrs, 
Olivia Fancourt? Jacob Cassivelaun Fancom-t, when he 
died in May 1800, must still have been a young man, for 
his commission as assistant-surgeon only dates from the year 
1791. It is probable that his ago at the time lust mentioned 
* was not more thi3n twenty-four, and it may hc?ve been less. 
The annoimcement of Us death in the Mtulras Courier 
gives no particulars. On searching the Madras i-egistor of 
marriages, I found, however, the entry of the moiriage of 
Jacob Cassivelaun Fancourt and Olivia Manamnc Devenish, 
under the date 26th of May 179.‘1. Most unfortunately 
there are no other particulars, and the volume of the J/adras 
Courier for the year 1793 in the Indii Olfice Library is 
deficient for the months April to September, while the 
British Museum Library cannot supply the missing numbers, 
although it possesses a few of the same period. From the 
inscription on her tomb in Java we learn that Olivia 
Mariamne Bafiles was forty-three years of age when she 
died, so that she was bom in 1771. Mrs. 01i\ia Fancourt 
was therefore ten years the senior of Stamford Haifles. She 
was something more than thiity-three when she appeared at 
the India House, while Baffles had just passed the age of 
twenty-threa 

I have no positive information to offer as to Olivia 
Devenish’s family. The name, althougli of English origin, 
has tor three centuries been must closely connected with 
Ireland, aftd the family of that name located at Mount 
Pleasant, Roscommon, is well known.* I think it is highly 
probable that (he future Mrs. Baffles, «r, at all events, her 
father, eame from Ireland, and they may even have been 
members of that pai-ticular family, for Lord Minto, Vhpse 
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description of the lady I am about to give, and who is the 
only authority to refer directly or indirectly to her earli^ 
life in Indi^, states that he had heard that she w&s the 
object of some of the odes . o^* Anacreontic Moore.^ This .ia' 
highly improbable, for Moore was only fourteen when Olildia 
married Fancourt in India, and when he was scandalising 
the Dons of Trinity with his version of Anacreon, she^wai^ 
resident with her first husband in Madras. The germ of 
truth in Lord Minto’s statement, which he makes merely as 
gossip, may well have been that Olivia Devenish, or hftr 
father, came from Ireland. I am also informed by the Rev. 
William Devenish of Abbey-Lam, the present head of the 
family, that in 1770 or 1771 two members of the family 
named Godfitey and Geoi'ge left Ireland, Hind were never 
afterwards heard of, but I have not been able to establish 
a connection between either of them and Olivia. 

The Court passed Eaffles’s appointment on 8th March 
1806 ; on the 13th of the same month he obtained a licence 
of marriage at the Vicar-General’s office. In that document 
it is stated ' that the marriage was to be between ** Thomas 
Eafflies, Esq., of the parish of St. George, Bloomsbury, in the 
county of Middlesex, a bachelor, aged twenty-three years, 
and Olivia Mariamiie Fancourt, of the same parish, widow,” aijd 
that the ceremony was to take place “ in the Parish Church 
of St. George, Bloomsbury, aforesaid.” On the following 
day, 14th March 1805, the marriage was duly celebrated by 
the Rev. A. P. Poston, in the presence of Richard S. Taylor, 
Charles Hamond, Mariamne Etherington, and Maria Walthew. 
We know that Mr. Taylor was Raffles’s friend and business 
agent in Loudon, and his name will recur in these pages. 
Charles Hamond was a cousin, and the ladies probably were 
the friends of the bride. Beyond the bare facts recorded in 
the certificate, the only interesting point is that the signature 
Olivia Mariamne Fancourt is traced in delicate but firm 
characters. It is a piece of really pretty cahgraphy. 

The passage in" Lorh Minto’s letters, which werft publish^ 
sixty years after his tpremature death, and constitute one. bf 
the most interesting works about India, referring to Mi$. 
Raffles, reads as follows, and is dated 31st May 1811: — 
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Baffles is the great lady with dark eyes, lively 
loai^er, accomplished and clever. She liad a former 
Kiisband in India, and I have heard, but am^not sure of 
:ijie ,labt,^ that she was on# of the beauties to whom 
^j&Wcreontic Moore addressed many of his amatory elegies.” 
'iiter these woids occurs an hiatus, and this left room for 
l^e •insinuation that something followed of a disparaging 
nature. With a view to removing this last loophole of 
misrepresentation,, my friend the llev. li. K Raffles addressed 
a letter of inquiry in 1887 to the late Earl of Minto, and 
received a reply that there was no further reference to Mrs. 
Raffles. In order to render miseonceptioiis impossible, Lord 
Minto very kindly copied out the suppressed passage, which 
•related not to M#s. Raffles but to Mr. Itaffles’s •three sisters. 
After “amatory elegies” the letter proceeds: “The sisters are 
all fair, one a very pretty woman. You need not smile, 
Anna Maria, for George says so. Slie is the wife of Captain 
Flint of the Royal Navy; the other two, to avoid sneering, I 
shall Siiy, are honest-like. I have exclianged dinners with 
them, have breakfasted and visited theue.” Then follows the 
next sentence in the book, “ I have mustered the whole,” etc. 

The evidence given establishes for all necessary purposes the 
early record of the first Mrs. Raffles, and (sflectually disi^oscs 
of the cruel charge through which a beaten adversary sought 
to damage for all time the memory of the victor by a secret 
stab at the reputation of an innocent woman. Colburn's 
Biographicai Dictionary of TAviny Authors is not a work of any 
merit or much utility. No second edition was ev(ir called for to 
furnish the opportunity of correcting by removal the slander- 
ous statement to which reference has been made ; but it still 
stands in a convenient position for reference in our chief 
, libtaries, and for eighty years this libel has held possession 
of the fields although at the very time of its utterance 
Raffles penned his indignant and powerful refufation. The 
additional facts I have cited amply corroborate his statement 
that hia fflst wife never so much aS saw Mr. Ramsay, and 
< that bis marriagp did not bring him tha smallest pecuniary 
or official advantage. 

Having thus effectually, and, as I hope, finally, disposed 

■ a ■ 
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of this base charge, made with the express object of iujuring 
the reputation of Stamford Bailies, and of lowering the 
standard of honour and moral principle to which he might lay 
claim, it will not be out of plach to give some positivg evidence 
as to the character and qualifications of the lady whom Baffles 
selected as his partner when he went out to seek a brighter 
fortune in the Eastern world. I have cited the competentfahd 
weighty opinion of Lord Minto. Mrs. Baffles was worthy of 
doing the honours of Government House at Batavia when the 
Governor-General of India was present in person. That f*fct 
speaks for itself, but there is other evidence besides that of 
Lord Minto. There is Stamford Baffles’s own noble tribute 
to her, paid on his leaving Java eighteen months after her 
death. What said the bereaved husband Uf his own personal* 
stiift* who had lived under the same roof ? “ You have been 

with me in the days of happiness and joy — ^in the hours that 
were beguiled away under the enchanting spell of one of 
whom the recollection awakens feelings which I cannot sup- 
press. You have supported and cr)mforted me under the 
affliction of her loss, you have witnessed the severe hand of 
Providence in depriving me of those whom I held most dear, 
snatched from us and the world ere we could look around 
us ! ” t . 

The statement that Moore made the future Olivia Baffles 
the subject of his muse has been referred to, but although we 
cannot accept it, there is no doubt that another poet was 
inspired by the qualities of her mind and the attractions of 
her person. There will be much more to tell of John C. 
Leyden and of liis relations with the Baffles family ; but here 
I give the substance of the poem on “ The Departed Year,” 
which referred to the period when he was staying at Penang 
ill 1805-6 as the guest of liaffles and his wife. During 
much of that time Leyden was seriously ill. The verses will 
give the reWler some idea of the true Olivia libelled by 
implication in Colburn’s Dictionary, ® 

It may not be out Sif place to record before ttiis excerpt 
that the Bev. Janies Morton, editor of Leyc|/Bn’s poems, and 
also his biographer, from whose work our quotation is taken, 
goes out of his way to describe Mrs. Baffles in the following 
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sentence: — Olivia, remarkable for her benevolence and the 
. richer endowments of her mind.” 

DIRGE OF THE HEPAETED YEAR. 

To Olivia. 

Olivia, ali ! forgive the banl, 

If sprightly strains alone are dear ; 

His notes are sad, for he has lieard 
The footsteps of the ])artiiig year. 

For each sweet scene I wander’d o'er, 

Fair scenes that shall be ever dear, 

From Curga’s hills to Travaiicorc — 

I hail thy steps, dcjKirtcd year ! 

Hut chief that in this eastern isle, 

(firt by the green and glistening wavcj' 

Olivia’s kind, endearing smile 
Seem’d to recall me from the grave. 

When far beyond Malaya’s sea, 

1 trace dark Soonda’s forests drear, 

Olivia! I sliall think of thee — 

And bless thy steps, departed year! 

Each morn or evening spent with thee 
Fancy shall mid the wilds restore 
in all their charms, and they shall be 
Sweet days that shall return no moi'e. 

Still may’st thou live in bliss secure 
Beneath that friend’s protecting care, 

And may his cherish’d life Giidiirc 
Long, long, thy holy love to share. 

That poetical tribute does not stand alone. It is matched 
and completed by the following letter from Leyden, written 
on 7th January 1806, on board the Portuguese ship St. ArUonio, 
when a few days out from Penang, on his return to Calcutta. 
Tlie MS. from which it is taken is in the J^ritish Museum : — 

“My dear Madam, — W e have now lost sight of Pooloo 
Penang, nforo, I am sorry to say, frohi the darkness than 
from the * distance, and while our ^^)rtuguese friends are 
recommending .themselves with great fervency of devotion 
to their patron saint, I have retired to pay the devoira which 
I. owe to her whom I have chosen my patroness for the 
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voyage. 1 cannot help conguitnlating myself a good deal on 
the superiority of my choice of a living saint to a dead one, 
and am posjjbivc if you clioohc to exert yourself a little you 
have a great chance of rivalliii|j his sublimest miracles, among 
which none of the least is his preaching on a certain day with * 
great zeal and fervour to divers asses till their long ears 
betrayed i)owerful symptoms of devotion. Now, without 
wishing to cast any rellectious on the wisdom of the islanders 
of the modern Jkiataria, I am peifectly of opinion that this 
miracle, doughty as it is, may 1)0 rivalled in Tenang. * 

“ Tfi(‘re is, however, another miracle which 1 should bo glad 
you would first try your liand at to enliven the dreariness of 
a voyage whicli bids fair to be one of the most tedious and 
insipid 1 was t'vei* engaged in, as, if ]*ro\iddiice do not send® 
some French privateers or othei-s to our assistance, we have 
not tlie leiist chance of an adventure. Most tiavellers by 
land or sea are of a diflereut way of thinking, and maintain 
that no adventure is a lucky adventure, just as no news are 
reckoned g<iod news by fill our insijiid, lialf-alive, half-vegetable 
acquaintance. 1 (‘oiifess honestly 1 like to see some fun, and 
to see every possible variety of situations as well as of men 
and maimers. However, il' it be possilde to overcome the 
irksoiiioncss of light gales, a Iicaving ciadle of a sea, and a 
barren, sweltering, tropical voyjige, 1 fiatter myself that I have 
adopted the liest possible' method by associating with all the 
pleasant recollections which I hoarded np at Penang in tlie 
society of joii and your amiable liusbaud. It is a terrible 
circumstauec, after all, that there is little real difference be- 
tween the recollections of past pleasures and of past sorrows. 
Perhajis the most wc can nuiko of it is that the memory of 
past pleasures is j)lea8ant and mournful, and the memory of 
past sorrow’s is mournful aud jdeasant. 1 remember to have 
read of some such distinction in a volume of sermons, but I 
will by no nfeans vouch for tlie accuracy of the quotation, as 
on second thoughts the epithets, 1 iniagme, might be reversed 
with equal propriety, ilowever this may be, the fecollection 
of the pleasure I enjoyed in your society is^by no means sa 
vivid as my distress at losing it, and the little prospect I have 
of soon recovering it I need not now request you, my dear 
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Olivia, to think of me kindly, and never to believe any 
evil you may hear of me till you have it under my own hand, 
-;ior whenever I have the courage^to become a villaii!, — scoundrel 
; and lAscalrare too pitiful to be mentioned, — but I say, whenever 
;it shall be possible for me to become a villain, 1 shall have 
the ^ourage to subscribe myself one, wliich I am in no danger 
of doing while I have the honour of subscribing myself your 
sincere friend.” 

Enough has been said to prove that in the lady who could 
inspire these sentiments and \vin the respectful admiration, 
not merely of the members of her husband’s staff, but of the 
^Malay chiefs an^ Dutch officials before who^i she liad to 
play the part of mistress in Government House, SUimford 
Baffles had made a good choice of a liclpmate, and foinul one 
who would grace whatever ])osition lie should attain. Only 
those who have felt their steps clogged and hindered by an 
unfortunate or ill-judged marriage can fully apjucciate the 
benefit and help that the subject of this Inograpliy must have 
derived from the intelligent and gifted co-o])eration of Olivia 
Raffles. To her, if to anyone, he owed a large portion of 
his success. 

When the Penang filstablishtnent sailed in the shij) Ga/nges^ 
for their destination in April 1805, Stamford Baffles was 
accompanied by his eldest sister, Mary Anne, as well as by his 
wife. The voyage was a good one, for tlie party having 
exchanged into another ship, the WarUy^ at Madras, reached 
the harbour of Penang on 19 th September, and the young 
Assistant-Secretary began that public career which was to be 
marked by experiences widely differing from the regular 
routine) and by signal services of national importance. 

The following autobiographical letter was written at sea 
on 14th October 1819, and addressed to Sir Stamford’s cousin, 
T)t. iUffles ^f Liverpool : — 

' " My dbar Cousin, — I have just observed a very in- 
oOrreht and unjleasant account of my progress in life, pub- 
lished in the supplement to the Biographical Dictionary of 
) The OangM was wrecked on her return voyage off the Cape of Good Hopei 
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Living Authors, etc , ; a work printed for Henry Colburn, Public 
Library, Conduit Street, Hanover Square, London. This work, 
from its natuie, must be in general circulation; and tlie mention ' 
it makes of one who is no more, as well as the general tendency 
of the article altogether, is as disagreeable to my feelings as 
discreditable to my character. My first wife was in no manner 
connected with Mr. Ramsay; they never saw each other; neither, 
could my advancement in life possibly be accelerated by that 
marriage. It gave me no new connections, no wealth, but,^n 
the contrary, a load (if debt which I had to clear off. It 
increased my difficulties, and thus increased my energies. It 
gave me domestic enjoyment, and thus contributed to my 
happiness; but in no way can my advancement in life be, 
accounted owing to that connection. My resolution to pro- 
ceed to India and my appointment to Prince of Wales’s Island 
were made before the marriage took place ; and, when I was 
about to quit all otlier ties and affi^ctions, it was natural that 
I should secure one bosom friend, one companion on my 
journey who would soothe the adverse blasts of misfortune 
and gladden the sunshine of jirosperity — but what have the 
public to do with this ? Wliat right have they to disturb 
and animadvert on my domestic arrangeinents ? What right 
have they to conclude that interest and not affection was 
consulted by me ? The account must, I tliink, have been 
inserted by some pitiful enemy. I suspect the individual, 
find his object must have been to lower my general preten- 
sions in order to set those of a rival (Gillespie) more con- 
spicuously forward. 

“ Successful as my career may be considered to liave been, 
my advancement has been entirely owing to my own personal 
exertions, and to what I have always called my good fortune. 
Family, friends, and connections have done nothing for me. 
At a very, early age, before I had attained my fourteenth 
year, I was witlidrawn from school and admitted jis an extra 
clerk in the India Hpuse. In this capacity I jmight have 
remained, drudging at a guinea a week, had not my own 
exertions and the kindness of friends, whonl those exertions 
had created, interested itself in my favour. A vacancy 
happened in the establishment, and my peculiar qualifications 
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for once set aside the pretensions of those who were supported 
by the usual patronage. I succeeded ; and a continuance of 
the same exertions on a larger scale increased the circle 
of my friends and widened my prospects in life ; but these 
friends were entirely unknown to my family, at this time 
suffering in obscurity and distress. My earnings went for 
their relief, but it was insufficient. Ix)ng-standing debts, and 
a want of the means to prevent still furtlier involvement, 
caused me many a bitter moment. 

" At length a new establishment at Prince of ^Wales’s 
Island was contemplated. India seemed to open a field for 
my ambition, at the same time that it promised tlie means 
^of relieving my family ; but so far from my going out in an 
inferior capicityt I obtained the ap])ointnienf of Assistant- 
Secretary, with a salary of £1 500 a year, tlie rank of a junior 
merchant, and an eventual succession to Council. 

“ I had not been uuiny months at Prince of Wales’s 
Ishind before 1 was called upon to act as Secretary to 
the Government. In this appoint nient I was shortly 
after confirmed, with the rank of senior merchant and 
a salary of £2000 a year. While holding this oflice the 
Commander-in -Chief of the Navy solicited that 1 would act 
as Agent for the Navy. This oflice I also Idled as long as 
it was convenient. 

“ In these conspicuous situations the diligence, and perha])S 
fitness, which I evinced attracted considerable attention. 
Shortly after my arrival at Prince of Wales’s Island 1 had 
also paid considerable attention to the, Malay and other 
languages in the Arcliipelago ; and an intimacy with the late 
Dr. Leyden led me to contemplate with him extensive plans 
for the elucidation and improvement of the various interests 
in the Eastern Archipelago. As a I'eward for my labours, 
and on account of my peculiar qualifications for the office, 
I was ap]X)inted Mahiy translator to Government ; and the 
Earl of IV^into, then Governor-Geiieri^I of Bengal, thought fit 
to honour my name and exertions with notice in one of his 
anniversary addresses to the College of Calcutta. This was 
the origin of my acquaintance with Jjovd Minto, and the 
, ^mmencement of that intimacy and confidence to Which I 
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am proud to say that I owe the whole of .my subsequent 
advancement and prosperity in life. 

“Encouraged by the flattening notice thus unexpectedly 
taken of my humble exertions by the first authority' in India, 
and by a nobleman whose attainments and virtues had never 
been surpassed, I was induced to submit to him the ^con- 
siderations which occurred to me on the impolicy of the 
measures pursued by the Government of Prince of Wales’s 
Island towards Malaccfx, once the emporium of the East, apd 
still a place of great commercial intercourse. This policy 
went to raze to the ground every public edifice, and to drive 
from the land of their forefathers every remnant of population. 
The object was, of course, to aggrandise Prince of Wales’s., 
Island, a small and insignificant sjwt, wiiich in its greediness 
to devour the resources of this more important neighbour 
reminded me, in some degree, of the fable of the frog and the 
ox. In these considerations I took a general view of the 
nature of the Eastern trade, and the conclusions were m 
obvious that the Governor-General in Council, without waiting 
for any explanation on the part of the subordinate Govern- 
ment, at (Uice put a stop to the devastating and desolating 
system which had been adopted, and acted without reserve 
on tlie propositions I had submitted. 

“ It Imppened that, not long after this interference on the 
part of the Supreme Government, the conquest of the Moluccas 
was unexpectedly achieved by a small naval force which had 
been merely sent to plunder them. The Governor-General 
refused to take charge of these islands on account of the 
Company, and the Naval Commander ha dly felt himself 
warranted in establishing a king’s government; but as the 
decision was left with him, he proposed to the Governor- 
General, who was then at Madras, that I should be nominated 
to the charge, and a provisional administration established 
pending a reference Jjo Europe. Lord Minto ipimediately 
replied that I was not unknown to him, that he W9,s perfectly 
satisfied of my fitness and claims, and that he would im- 
mediately appoint me if the Admiral would Undertake that I 
should accept the office ; for it occurred to Lord Minto thiat, 
beiiPg a family man, and of high pretensions, I might be 
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unwilling to Bacriiice a certainty for an uncertainty. My 
advancement at Prince, of Wales’s Island was secure, but the 
l^oluccas were only a war depfiidency, and it wife not known 
what mejfisures regarding them might be taken by the Govern- 
ment at liome. The Admiral did not like to take the 
responsibility, and the arrangement dropped on an under- 
standing that my assent was alone wanting; but, as the 
Governor-General was about to return to Pengal, he w^ould, 
o^ course, feci himself at perfect liberty to bestow the office on 
another, should an immediate arrangement or the claims of 
others, reejuire an early attention. Lord Mmto went to Pengal, 
and th(5 Admiral despatched a vessel to give me tlie earliest inti- 
mation of what had occurred, ho])iiig he had ae,J.ed for the best 
in declining to tiike on himself tlio responsibility. Some months 
had now elapsed, and it w’^as tp bt‘. feared tliat arrangements 
for tlu'- adiinnistration of the Molucciis were already in pro- 
gress. Yet thci chance of being in time, and the expectation 
of still further advancing my interests with Lord Min to, 
weighed witli me in the resolution 1 took of in’oceeding in 
person to Ijcngal. 

“ My attention had long been dirccited to the state', of the 
Dutch ]»ossessious to the eastward; and, as rumours were 
afloat of a projected armament going against the Isle of France, 
it occurred to me that the information I possessed iesi)ccting 
Java might ho useful, and possibly turn the attention of our 
Government in that direction. I accordingly left my family, 
and proceeded to Calcutta in a small and frail vessel — tlie 
only one which offered, but in which all my future prosjiects 
had well-nigli perished. This was in the moiitli of Jums 
1810. On my arrival in Bengal, I met with the kindest 
reception from Lord Minto. I found that, though the ap- 
pointment to the Moluccas had not actually taken place, it was 
promised to another. I, in consequence, relinquished all idea 
of it, and ^t once drew his Lcjrdship’a attention to flava by 
observing Jbhat there were other islands worthy of his Lord- 
ship’s consideration besides the Moluccas^ — Java, for instance. 
On the mentidh of Java, his Lordship cast a look of such 
scrutiny, anticipation, and kindness upon me that I shall 
never forget. 
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“ ‘ Yes/ said he, ‘ Java is an interesting island. I shall 
be happy to receive any information you can give me concern- 
ing it/ < 

“ This was enough to encourage me, and, from this moment, 
all my views, all my plans, and all my mind were devoted to 
create such an interest regarding Java as should lead to its 
annexation to our Eastern Empire ; although I confess that I 
had never the vanity to expect that, when this object was 
accomplished, so important an administration would have been 
entrustgd to my ijidividual charge ; that I should be entrusted 
with what Mr. Marsden em})hatieally observes was ‘ as great 
a charge as a nation could entrust to an individual.’ 

“ It is unnecessary to enter on tlie detail which followed. 
The fall of Bourbon, and the anticipation of success at the 
Isle of France, encouraged a jdaii for the conquefst of Java. As 
it in a great measure originated with me, and as it was 
almost ejitirely on my information tliat the? decision was taken, 
I naturally took a consinciious part, although little or nothing 
met the jiuhlic eye — perhaps no secret was ever b(itter kept 
than the i)roj(?cted scheme against Java : for, until it was^ 
publicly announced, and th(» intention of the Governor-General 
to proceed in person was made known, not a w’ord was sur- 
mised or whispered on the subject. 

“ As an (vmnt cmiricr, and to prepare the way for the 
expedition, I was appointed Agent to the Governor-General 
with the Malay States, and took up my headquarters at 
Malaccii, where the rendezvous was fixed. I remained here, 
as Rei)resentative to the Governor-General, until his Lordship's 
arrival, when, instead of tlu'. designation of agent, I was styled 
Secretary to the Governor-General. In this capacity I accom- 
panied his Lordship to Java. Various doubts and difficulties, 
and, I might say, insurmountable obstacles, had been started 
to prove thj5 impossibility of the expedition proceeding to 
Java during the present season. The ojrinion oj the Naval 
Commander-in-Chief, and, indeed, of all competent jiuthorities, 
was decidedly agauist it. It was, in fact, pronounced , im- 
practicable. Lord Iflinto alone stood firm,«aud placed his 
entire and unreserved reliance on the opinion which I had 
giv^n him on the subject. ‘ * 
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“ I had ascertained the practicability by an experiment in 
a snmll vessel, the MTito, commanded by Captain Greigh, a 
most intelligent and zealous officer, who had ieeii placed 
under my* orders, and to whom 1 am indebted for the dis- 
covery of the passage by the coast of Borneo. At the period 
that the expedition sailed from Malacca, it was uncertain by 
which route it would proceed. T really believe no fixed 
route was deterniiued on, and Lord Alinto had to(j much 
jujjguicnt and precfiutioii to interfere. He placed the informa- 
tion he possessed within the reach of the senior nava^ officer, 
and, fortunately, it was acted ujum. 

“ On the 4 th of August 1811 the whole of the fleet, con - 
^sisting of upwards of ninety vessels, arrived (jjf the (joast of 
flava vrithout the loss of a single spar, or the slightest acci- 
dent, having passed by a route ])reviously almost unknown, 
and accomplished a passage declared to imimicticable. 1 
will not attempt to say what my feelings were on tlu* occasion. 
We had separated from tlie fleet foj* a few days, and it was 
only when we again joined them that we saw all the divisions 
united at the close of one of the finest days T ever recollect, 
and this in sigljb of the Land of rromise. Lord Alinto, wliile 
at Malacca, had communicated his intention of appointing me 
to the government in cas(i of success ; and, as 1 liad nothing to 
do with the military operations, I m)W looked upon my ^jart 
as completed— perhaps a grecatcu' res]jonsil)ility was never foi‘ 
so long on the head of a single individual, and the relief 
which 1 felt was proportionate. 

“In October 1811 1 was appointed Governor of Java, and 
continued to hold this post until March 181 G, a period of 
nearly five yetirs. I had then the option of proceed- 
ing to Fort Marlborough, to which 1 had, bcforci the 
departure of Lord Minto, been appointed as a retreat in the 
event of any circumstances oeiiasioniiig my 4 .*rjmoval from 
Java. Ill^ealth, however, f)ccasioned ;,)artly by a. domestic 
affliction, %nd partly from tlie severe (hities of my station and 
a desire to supply the blank which the nudancholy and sudden 
death of my friend and patron Lord Miiito had occasioned in 
the accounts received at home respecting my administration, 
and the nature and importance of our interiists in the KastjBni 
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seas, induced lue to proceed at once to Europe. Here, with 
the excciptioii of the time occupied during our lour oti the 
Continent, my almost undivided attention was directed to the 
public object of my voyage, and my History of Javcfi, imperfect 
as it is, will evince that 1 was not idle. 

“ As an acknowledgment for my services, and as the^best 
appointment witliin their reach in the line which I had 
chalked out for myself, the Court of Directors confirmed my 
appointment to Bencoolcn, and conferred upon me |j^e 
persoiuil rank and title of Lieutcnant-Goveriior. I arrived at 
Beiicoolen in March 1818, and immediately set .about a 
thorough refonn in all the establishments. The alarming • 
and umpuilifigd proceedings of the Dutch soon attracted my^ 
attention. I did not hesitate to oppose their pretensions, and 
although some doubts may exist how far it was jDrudent to 
risk as much as I did on my i)ersonal responsibility, the neces- 
sity and ol.)vious advantage of such an interference are 
indisputable ; the important measures of reform and reduction 
introduced by mo at Bencoolcn have met the unqualified 
approval of the liigher authorities, and I have since been 
appointed Agent and Ileiirosontative of our Gtvernor-General, 
first, for settling the affairs of the distracted kingdom of 
Achen, and secondly, for establishing the I^ort of Sincapore 
at the extremity of the IVIalay Peninsula. Complete success 
attended both these important measures, and ensured the 
navigation and command of the Straits of Malacca, which 
secures us against all attempts at exclusion on the part gf the 
Dutch, and places our intercourse with China beyond risk or 
annoyance. Of the value and importance of these measures 
I will not say more. They are recent, and have obtained 
publicity ; but, while speaking of myself, I may observe that 
the full confidence of successive governor-generals is no small 
satisfaction .'y.id encomium on what I may consider my deserts, 
particularly when it»is considered how adverse one of them, 
the Marquess of Hastings, at first appeared to a^ my plans 
and purposes. 1 shall say nothing respecting the attempts 
made to sully the purity of my character and administration 
by General Gillespie and a party whose envy and disappoint- ■ 
mqpt were combined with all wickedness and uncharitableness^ ' 
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You know the particulars of the charges, the delay of justice, 
and how far it was eventually obtained with a liberality 
proportioned to that delay. I will only add thai^ as I have 
at length ^presented my defence to the consideration of the 
noble Marquess himself, who was the first to take up arms 
against me, I have obtained the greatest of all triumphs, and 
have* been benotited rather than injured by the whole course 
of the proceeding. It is no easy matter for a man to come 
out of such a fire unhurt, but, having done so, it is some 
prdbf of the purity of the metal of which lie is composed. 

“ With regard to the attention wdiich may be consid(;red to 
have been iiaid by me to objects of a still move general and 
interesting nature, whether literary, scieiititiii, or benevolent, 
1 have only a few words to say. The deficiency of my early 
education lias never been fully sujiplied, and I have never 
ceased to deplore the necessity which withdrew me so early 
froxu school. I had hardly been two years at a boarding- 
school when I was withdrawn and forced to enter on the liusy 
scenes of public life, then a mere hoy. lly leisure hours, 
however, still continued to be devoted to favourite studies ; 
, and, with the little aid which my allowiinces aflorded, and 
which w'as not completely swallowed up by tlie w-ants <’»f my 
family, I contrived to nnikc myself master oC the French 
language, and to ])rosecuLe inquiries into some of the various 
departments of literature and science. I'liis was, however, in 
stolen moments, eitlier before the oHico hours in the morning, 
or after them in tlie evening; and I shall never forget the 
mortification I felt when the jiennry of my family once 
induced my mother to complain of my extravagance in burning 
a candle in my room. And yet I look back to those days of 
‘ misery, difficulty, and application with some degree of j)leasure. 
I feel that I did all I could, and I have nothing to reproach 
myself with. 

“ This statement will account for my deficieiides in educa- 
tion ; and all I ever presumed to consider myself was a lover 
and admirer of all that I could reacih in literature and science. 
The varied, important, and incessant duties of my public life 
liave always deprived me of that calm and retirement which 
t .have desired, and to which I alone look as the ultimate end 
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of my ambition on earth. To qualify myself for the enjoy- 
ment of such a state I omit no opportunity. The high 
stations 1 1;i.ave held liave enabled me to foster and encourage 
tlie pursuits of others ; and, if I have any merit, it^ has. rather 
been os the ps-tron than in any other cjipacity. I will, how- 
over, recapitulate all that I cam set down to my favour on 
this head. 

“Before I left England in 1805, 1 had occasionally assisted 
in some pcriodiciil publications, and a plan was formed, in 
which I was .to take a conspicuous jmrt, for continuing ^he 
Asiatic Annual Begister on an enlarged and improved principle. 
The plan fell to the ground in consequence of my quitting 
England. One or two volumes were published on the old 
plan, and the work, to the regret of everyone, has since beei! 
discontinued. While in Benj^l in 1810 I read a paper to 
the Asiatic Society in Calcutta on the “ ilaritime Laws of the 
Malays.” This paper the Society has done me the honour to 
publish in tlieir Transactiom, and I was admitted a member 
of the Institution. This account comprised only a portion of 
a work on which I had then been long engaged for elucidating 
the laws and usages of tlie Malayan tribes. My subsequent 
removal to elava placed me in a new scene, and, for a time, 
broke in on this intended work, and it is now a question with 
me how far I shall still jjroscicute it. My removal, however, 
to Java was important in otlujr respects ; and, though the first 
and fairest blossoms were blasted, I have reason to believe 
some good was done. Many of my views regarding the 
Malayan islands had been taken with my intimate friend 
Dr. Leyden. We had but one soul on the subject, and the 
expedition ag/iinst fJava was no sooner resolved upon than he 
required of me to exert all rny influence with Lord Minto 
that he should accompiiny it. Ifis Lordship regretted the 
desire, but eomjdied with it, and Leyden had the promise 
from me tluS wlieii I was Governor he should be my private 
secretary. In this c{\j)acity he would have had every advan- 
tage ; but, alas ! it was not ordained that he shoiild enjoy it. 
He had hardly sot foot on Java ere he feUa sacrifice to his 
zeal and devotion. Thus left alone, and deprived of more 
indeed than my right arm, I could do but little — that, how- 
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ever, was as follows : 1 raised the Literary Society of Batavia, 
which had almost become extinct, into credit and importance. 
T\^o volumes of its Transmtio'm were published yhile I was 
president, (o which I prefixed prefatory discourses, which I 
believe have not been read without interest. I encouraged 
and assisted the labours of Dr. Horsfield, an eminent naturalist, 
whojiihrough that assistance, was able to prosecute his studies 
and researches to their final accomplishment, and to proceed 
to England with a body of information and a collection of 
intfiresting objects more extensive, perhaps, than have ever 
passed the Cape of Good Hope from the Eastern world. I 
also take some credit to myself for the establishment of the 
Benevolent Society at Bateivia, the object of which was the 
Abolition of slavery and the improvement of the condition of 
the islanders, to say nothing of the Bible Society, of which I 
was president, and to which I gave! all the aid which, in such 
a heathenish land, could be brought to avail. Before I 
quitted Java the Bombay Literary Society had conferred upon 
me the distinction of an honorary member, and on my arrival 
in England 1 was almost immediately elected a Fellow of 
the Royal and Antiquarian Societies. I have ])ul)lished my 
History of Java. The statistical acciount alludetl to in the 
Dictiomiry of lAviny Authors is, I suppose, the substance of 
my Minute on the l^and Revenue. 

“ To the above I may add that the leisure of the outward- 
bound voyage and the society of my friend Dr. Arnold, who 
accompanied me as a naturalist, have contributed essentially 
to quicken my zeal and to give an additional stimulus in my 
pursuits of natural histoiy and general knowledge. Ardent 
in these pursuits, and desirous of ascertaining the resources 
and character of the country I had to govern, I lost no time 
in penetrating into the interior of Sumatra ; and the result of 
the different journeys I hfive taken has added much to the 
general stock of iiifoi’mation. The discovery (if *a populous 
and fertile country at Menangkabu, i^, not, at the present, 
important ni a political point of view, is interesting to the 
philanthropist, aijd may lead to importsftit results. I have 
been unfortunate in the death of Dr. Arnold before he liad 
time to expand or regulate his views, but my subsequent visit 
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to Calcutta has enabled me to command the assistance of 
several able uatiuralists, who are now engaged in the diseovety 
of all that is important. 

“ Ihit it is to man, and the state in which he is|ound, 
my attention is at this moment directed, and among other 
measures for the improvement of his condition, the most 
imporUnt and, ^Mirliapb, the most certain of eventual sudeess, 
has been the establishment of schuolb on the Lancastrian plan. 
On wliut 1 have done, am doing, and anticipate from this 
measui'e you will lioar further, and, in the meantime, ^ott 
may be asbured that I let no n}iportunity escape of pladng 
the foundation of my public tliaiaeter on the broadest basis — 
that is to say, on the hn])pinebb and improvement of those I 
am destined to govern. The inward satisfaction which snclf 
a principle atfords is beyond the reach of worldly praise or 
censure. I will not say that these are indilferent to me, but 
I covet them not, and give them but their juit value and 
estmiation. 

“ I have now, my dear cousin, j^iassed an hour or two in 
givii^; you a sketch of my public life. I know not what for, 
or for what purixise, or wliat tempted mo to do it, but idle- 
ncsb. I have not stoiiped on the way to make a single reflec* 
tion ; but many occurred, and if, from this outluie, you feel 
yourself authorised to coirect the misstatement and rather 
dfgradiiuj account of the I shall be 

obliged. Perhaps if you wore to call upon the publisher to 
strike out the whole article, and simply to nibert my name 
and that of my book, it w ould answer my purpose ; but I leave 
this to your discretion. Adieu ! Remember me most affec^ 
tionately to your Mary, and tell your httlc one or ones that 
they have an uncle who does not forget them. — Tours, 


“ T. S. EAJFtES.” 





CHAPTER II 

. PRINCE OF WALES'S ISLAND 

When the East India Company decided in 1805 to constitute 
Penang, or Prince of Wales’s Island, “ a regular Presidency 
with a Governor and Council,” and sent out for that purpose 
a staflf of twenty-six EngUshmeu, — whose salaries amounted 
to the aggregate of £43,500 a year, from the Governor, 
Mr. Philip Dundas, brother of the Chief Baron Scotland, 
with his s^ry of £9000 a year, to the schooLmaster, 
Thomas Cullum, whose pay was £225 per annum, — that 
possession had been in the hands of the English fur twenty 
years. In 1786 the Eajah of Quedah, or Kedah, as the 
modern orthographer has it, handed over the island of 
Pulo Penang — that is, Areca Nut Island — to Captain Fiancis 
Xiight, a nfij^val officer in the Eoat India Company’s service. 
The motive and the consideration for this cession aie equally 
obscure, *»The story goes that Captain Light married the 
Bajah's daughter, and received the island as her dowry ; but, 
after being accepted as history for nearly a century, the 
Statement was challenged by a friend of Captain Light’s 
eldest son,* Colonel Light, who served on Wellington’s stall 
in the Peninsula and at Waterloo, and who took a piominent 
part in the founding of the Australian Colonies It may he 
pointed out Jihat there would have been, nothing out of the 
practice of his time if the elder Light had married a 
Malayan princess, or any other native lady, and his second 
soijL lomquestionably did marry a native of Java nearly thirty 
yAm erfterWards. It seems clear, howevci, that Light had 
to^jgaiy a rent of 10,000 dollars a year for Penang, whioji, 
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in consequence of his taking possession on the birthday of 
the heir-api)arcnt, Prince George, namely, 12th August 1786, 
he renamci Prince of Wales's Island ; while the town was 
also named after the same personage, George Town. While 
speaking of Penang nomenclature it will not be out of place 
to add that the Fort was called Cornwallis, after the 
Governor-General at the date of its construction, thaf the 
strip of territory on the mainland, added after the composition 
for the rent, was named Wellesley Province in honour of 
another Indian ruler, and that the chief mountain of the 
dependency was designated llount Olivia after Mrs. Baffles. 

The newly-formed Presidency comprised then, besides 
Pulo Penang, ra strip of territory called Province Wellesley, 
extending for some forty-five miles along the adjacent coast of 
the Malay Peninsula. The island of Penang itself lies in the 
sunlight and the sea at a distfinee of seven miles from the 
mainland. It is some fifteen miles in length from north to 
south, and about nine miles in breadth, covering an area of 
rather more than one hundred square miles.. Along its 
western and south-western coasts, regularly watered by the 
fertilising monsoons, are rich plantations of spices, grain, and 
timber ; while a thickly populated and productive tract, 
cultivated for the most part in gardens, stretches along its 
eastern shores. A mountain range, diversified with granite 
rocks and mica schist, and beautifully clothed with woods, 
runs from one end of the island to the other, rising in the 
north, at the health resort of Strawberry Hill, to a height of 
2922 feet. The temperature near the sea-level averages 
from 80® to 90® F. ; but inasmuch as rain falls all the year 
round except in January and February, and a cool breeze 
from the sea sweeps day by day refreshingly across the 
island, while at Strawberry Hill on its northern heights the 
thermornetef^. seldom rises above 75® or falls below 62®, 
the settlement had a^jquired, at the time of whigh we write, 
a high but little-deserved reputation as a health resort. 
George Town, the capital, is situated at the north-eastern end 
of the island, and its harbour, protected then as now by Fort 
Cornwallis, is so safe and convenient that, in Baffles's time, 
th^ British Government had it in contemplaticm to make the 
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island one of their regular uaval stations for the refitting and 
refreshment of His Majesty's lleet in the Eastern seas. In 
erecting Penang into a Presidency, tlie Court hgd not been 
uninfluenced by such ideas on the part of His Majesty's 
ministers; but the hopes thus originated were doomed to 
disappointment. In^ this spot, then, Raffles was to pass the 
first^years of his life in the East. 

I will not attempt to assert positively how the colony 
came into our hands, but Francis Light, the first Super- 
infendent of Trade at Prince of Wales's Island, died there 
on 21st October 1794. Although the connection was 
maintained, and the rental compounded for a sum of money 
in 1800, Penang languished in the hands of«a Lieutenant- 
-Governor, who was also Agent to the Governor-General with 
the Malay SUtes. It was to restore tlie fortunes of this 
place that the Company raised it to the rank of a Presidency 
in 1805, and Colonel, afterwards Sir R T. Farquhar, then 
Lieutenant-Governor, not to be confounded w’ith Colonel 
William Farquhar, of wdiom wo shall hear much more in 
connection with Singapore, handed over the government to 
Mr. Dundas and his Council on arrival. The early days of the 
new Government do not seem to have been altogether happy. 
In almost their first communicfitiou home, the Governor and 
Council complain of “ the very great inconvenience suffered 
since their arrival from the want of offices and proper 
assistants,” and hope any irregularity will be excused. A 
more serious matter is dealt with in the alleged expense of 
living in the place, house rent in particular being mentioned ; 
and to show that this was no exaggeration, it may be 
stated that Raffles paid £330 a year, or more than 
one-fifth of his salary, for “ Runnymede,” liis home on the 
island. On the junior members of the establishment this 
pressed with such severity, that in order to enable them to 
live a hous^ had to be taken for their^ accommodation. In 
the first general letter home the Governor and his Council 
wrote : — “ Ve must observe that the duties to be performed 
by your different servants herein mentioned will not leave 
them any time to devote to trade or other employment ; and 
wo are sorry to state as our opinion that they can never look 
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to the possibility of acquiring independence on the smallest 
scale from the allowances which your Honourable Court, 
have been pleased to attach to their respective situations, 
which will barely subsist them and their families, unless the 
price of house rent and the common necessaries of life are 
very materially reduced.” The whole situation was summed 
up in one pathetic sentence from a letter written fiy a 
secretary, “ a dollar here does not go as far as a rupee in the 
other Presidencies.” This will explain the statement made 
in one of Itaflles’s letters, that he was not as well ojff^as 
immediately before he left England, but then it must be 
admitted he had taken a good deal more on his hands. 

Such was /^he place to which fate had called EafHes, and 
such were the conditions under which he began his official^ 
work ill the East. But before he actually arrived there he 
had begun the training which distinguished him from every 
other member of the staff, in the study of the Malay language, 
on board the Ganges, When he landed he had already, 
mastered the grammar, and within a very brief period he had 
suiilciently qualified himself to act as interpreter. At that 
time there was a regular interpreter on the island, Mr. 
Thomas Hutton, a member of the old administration, who 
employed a certain number of natives to do the work. 
Doubts seem very reasonably to have occurred to Mr. Dundas 
and his Council as to Mr. Hutton’s qualifications, and as to 
how far it would be safe to employ Malays in translating, 
important documents without proper supervision. This led 
to the gradual employment of Eaflles, not only as occasional 
interpreter, but also as general supervisor of Malay translations, 
and in 1807 he succeeded to the office. It was a compliment 
to the young student, and he soon showed that he thoroughly 
deserved it; but none the less it signified a considerable 
addition to his already heavy labours. 

The mosib imporfiant event in the first few^ months of , 
Bafiles’s life at Penang was . undoubtedly the arrival of John 
Caspar Leyden. It stimulated his Malay studies, but in 
the outcome it did a ‘great deal more in procuring for Baffl^ . 
a friend and advocate at the seat of the Supreme. GovemmeEnb 
Buf for Leyden* Baffles might never have had the chance p| 
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winning the ear of a sympathetic Oovenior-General, or of 
moulding to his own views the policy of India on an 
important external question. Leyden was tf remarkable 
man,-— ^ statesman not less than a i)oct and a polyglot, — and 
it was a happy chance that threw two such kindred spirits 
'-as ]^i8 and Baffles’s into friendly communion and alliance on 
the remote shores of the Malay Peninsula. The reader could 
not have better evidence of the attractive and striking 
personality of Baffles than the promptness with which 
Leyden, an older and better educated man, already distin- 
guished as the friend and colleague of Scott, admitted him 
to the very first place in his friendship. The appreciation 
^was the more gratifying and exce])tional whe!i w^e lemember 
that Leyden’s qualities have been truthfully portrayed in the 
following sentences : — “ lie was distinguished for the manly 
simplicity and independence of liis character. He could 
suppress, but knew not the art of disguising liis emotion. In 
bis judgment of men, and his value for tluur society and 
acquaintance, he was guided solely by his opinion of their 
moral and intellectual worth, and ue\er paid any regard to 
claims founded merely upon the adventitious circumstances 
of rank and fortune.” 

John Caspar liCyden is not the only reiu'escmtative of a 
striking type of character given to the world by thf' peasant 
class of Scotland ; but he will rank as such with Burns and 
Carlyle. He was bom on 8th September 1775, at Denholm, 
a village on the banks of the Teviot, in the paiish of Cavers 
and the county of Boxburgh. His father, also John Leyden, 
was a virtuous and industrious peasant of that class which in 
Scotland is totally unlike •the same grade of society in any 
other country unless it l)e Norway, and the story is told 
of him that after Leyden’s death, when Colonel Malcolm 
wished to explain some facts to him a1)out tli^ property left 
by his 8on,»rhe interrupted him with the proud remark that 
‘‘ although* he was a poor man he did not want to hear about 
his son’s money, but about his son’s fame.” Young John 
Leyden was educated in the village school, where he laid the 
sound foundation of his future extensive linguistic achieve- 
ments. In November 1790, when little more than fifteen 
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years of age, he proceeded to Edinbui^jh University, where he 
studied Hebrew, Arabic, theology, and medicine. He was’ 
intended fo'A the presbytery, but medicine had an early 
fascination for him. At college he astonished his tutors by 
the nipidity with which ho acquired knowledge, and the 
thoroughness with which he retained it. As Lockhart ^ys 
in his Life of Sir Walter Scott : " Few can need , to be 
reminded that this extraordinary man, born in a shepherd's 
cottage in one of tlie w’ildest valleys of Roxburghshire, and^of 
course almost entirely self-educated, had before he attained 
his nineteenth year confounded the doctors of Edinburgh by 
the x)oi'^6i^tous mass of his acqiiisitions in almost every 
department of ^learning. He had set the extremest penury at^ 
utter defiance, or rather he had never been conscious that it 
could operate as a bar ; for bread and water and access to 
books and lectures comprised all within the bound of his 
wishes, and thus ho toiled and battled at the gates of science 
after science until his unconquerable perseverance carried 
everything before it ; and yet with this monastic abstemious- 
ness and iron hardness of will, perplexing tliose about him by 
manners and habits in which it was hard to say whether the 
mosstrooper or the schoolman of former days most prevailed, 
he was at heart a poet.” 

From Edinburgh he went on to St. Andrews, where in 
'May 1798 lie was licensed to preach, but his thoughts were 
not ill the pulpit. They turned to literature, and his early 
love, medicine, for the iiractice of which he had qualified 
himself with an M.D. degree at St. Andrews. He wrote the 
Complaynt of Scotland, he contributed to the Scots Magazine, 
he became the collaborator of Scott in his Border Minstreby, 
What permanent result might have flowed from these literary 
efforts, need not be inquired into, for in 1803 Leyden came 
to Ijondon, lyith his certificates and testimonials, to knock at 
the doors of the India House as a candidate for .employment 
on its Medical Establishment in the East. An c^ppointment 
on the Madras Establishment was secured for him through the^ 
influence of Mr. George Ellis, who had< taken a deep 
interest m the Border Minstrelsy, and to whom Scott intro- 
duced Leyden. On 7th April 1803 he sailed for Madiae^ 
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which he reached on 19th August in the same year. Scott, it 
will be remembered by readers of his biogia})hy, rushed up to 
(.London to see him once more before his deg/irture, but 
* arrived a few days too late. That alone was no slight 
! tribute to Leyden’s character and power of influencing men. 
Sbott and he were never to meet again. 

Leyden reached Madras in ill-health, and he was at first 
employed in the general hospital at that town, of which he 
had sole charge during four months ; and he enijiloyed all his 
leiAirein the study of languages. In January 1805 he was 
attached to the Commission of Survey in Mysore as assistant- 
surgeon and naturalist. His health was still bad, and for 
some months he was seriously ill in the hospital at Seringa- 
^atam. In the autumn he was moved down to the coast, and 
embarked at Quilon, on the Malabar coast in Travancore, for 
Penang, on a Parsee vessel. Penang was then supposed, but 
very erroneously, to bo a healthy station, and Leyden gives 
the following description of his amval there on 22nd October 
1805 :— 

“Eight o’clock. With the utmost dillieiilty we have at 
last got into the harbour between five and six o’clock in the 
evening. The hills on both sides of the bay remained almost 
completely concealed by the haze, but the bay is wide and 
spacious, and extremely well sheltered on (wery sidci. The 
entrance is wide, open, and safe. The fort [Fort Cornwallis] 
and Government House are the first objects which present 
themselves to attract the attention. The town lies low, and 
is in a great measure concealed by wood. We found a con- 
siderable number of ships in the harbour, and among the rest 
two line-of -battle ships commanded by Sir Thomas Trowbridge, 
namely, the Rattlesnake and the Dedaigneuse, The town is 
full of strangers, and of persons who have been superseded by 
the erection of Puloo Penang into a Presidency, and who are 
consequently ready to take their departure, so *1;hat there is 
not only a^reat deal of confusion, but a sort of interregnum.” 

During the nearly three months of his stay at Penang, 
Leyden was mor^ or less an invalid. To use his own words : 
^ In Pentog, being confined entirely to the house, and having 
. abundance of time on my hands, to get rid of the ennui of a 
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tedious convalescence, I applied vigorously to the acquisition 
of the Malay, the Hindustani of the East/' In those studies 
he was helpj^d by Btiffies, wlio liad already made some progress 
with the language. Leyden remained as the guest of Baffles 
during the greater part of his stay on the island. He was 
nursed by Mrs. Baffles, and he pursued linguistic studies with 
her husband. A common pursuit strengthened their symiAthy, 
and each discovered the other to be a man after his own 
heart. Leyden’s Di^isertation mi the Lawjmge and LUeraiure 
of the Indo-Chinese Nations^ and his translation of the MSay 
Annals, show tliat these labouis were not unprofitable, and 
they were lightened because, Leyden says, he was ‘‘ happy in 
the enjoyment, of agreeable society.” When Leyden quitted 
Penang in January 180G the basis of a great and enduring 
friendship had ))cen laid. Leyden invoked Olivia Baffles 
to inspire hib muse. Under the pseudonym of “Amicus,” 
Baffles recorded his feelings towards his friend ; and the 
words he wrote formed no unfitting frame for Leyden’s 
poem already quoted, when it was rt'produced in the Govern- 
ment Gazette of Prince of Wales's Island for 22nd March 
1806:— 

“ The following lines on the departed year have too much 
merit not to find an acceptable place in your paper. They 
were written by a friend who, after travelling far and near in 
pursuit of knowledge, was at last driven to our Eastern Isle 
for the recovery of his health. He has now quitted our shores, 
but his distinguished talents and enthusiastic feeling must 
ever endear him to those who knew him sufficiently to estimate 
his worth and value his friendship. * The stranger is gone, 
but we cannot forget.’ ” 

There is no doubt that the intimacy with a man of such 
energy and genius as Leyden, whose tastes in at least linguistio 
studies were very similar to his own, acted as a great stimu* 
lant and encouragement to Bailies. He was seized with the 
spirit of emulation. He prosecuted his Malay studies with 
increased ardour, and he wrote home for Hebrew and Greek 
dictionaries and grammars. But in Leydep he had found 
much more than a co-worker, he had discovered that rare 
possession, a staunch and loyal friend. We may glance a little 
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ahead and see how it was that Leyden acquired the means of 
showing his friendship in a practical form, and of influencing 
'the fortunes of Raffles, who was then in a far superior official 
position to himself. During the remainder of 1806 Leyden’s 
health prevented his performing any regular duties ; but in 
the first few months of the following year he was elected 
Profdbsor of Hindustani at Calcutta University. His Malay 
studies had already made him a promiiuuit member of the 
Aisdatic Society. He was in this academic position when 
Jjx/Si Minto arrived as Governor-General in July 1807, and a 
change at once took place in Leyden’s fortunes. Lord* Minto 
was the chief of the great Elliot family of Teviotdalc, which 
has played its part in border war and soiig«for centuries. 
Leyden had helped to make the <q)ics of tlie locality w’orld- 
known. He came from Teviotdale, and might almost be 
termed a clansman of the Elliots. He uas also the foremost, 
if not the only scholar — Marscleii having gone home — in 
Calcutta. There was nothing btrange or incomprehensible in 
Lord Minto’s taking an interest in Leyden, nor in th(» fact 
that the statesman received the scholar into Ingli favour on 
discovering what manner of man he was. 

Before the end of 1807, Leyden, the assistant-surgeon 
and humble professor, was apiKunted .Iiidge of the T\Nenty- 
four Pergiuiiiahs — Mir Jaffir’s old jaghir — at Calcutta, and in 
1809 he resigned this i) 08 t to become a Comuiisbioner of the 
Court of Requests, which kept him busy on thiee dajs in the 
week, and left him the others for his o\mi studies. 11 is great 
and wide knowledge of Eastern languages justified those 
appointments, and was indispensable for the discharge of the 
judicial duties assigned to him. In 1810 lie resigned the 
efommissionership, and was ap 2 )ointed Assay Master at the 
Calcutta Mint, with a large salary and easy work. The 
enumeration of these posts, which niade Leyden an ollicial of 
the first rank at Calcutta, is only intcndetl to ^ho\v how he 
acquired the opportunities to help Raffles, and to obtain for 
hie Work and views the direct personal knowledge of the 
Governor-General. Leyden himself gained I-ord Miiito’s con- 
fidence and esteem. Having done this by his own merit, he 
bethought him of his best friend ; and that is why the visit 
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of the invalid to Penang in the autumn of 1805 must be 
regarded as having exercised a powerful influence on the- 
career of Sifamford Raffles. 

It is time now to turn to the less interesting features of: 
life in Prince of Wales’s Island at the beginning of this 
century. Raffles had gone out as Assistant-Secretary at a 
salary of £1500 a year. Before he had been there* four 
months he reported in a letter, dated 26th February 1806, 
to the Governor in Council tliat, " having paid considerable 
attention to the acquisition of the Malayee language, heYelt 
himself competent not only to detect any error or misrepre^. 
sentation made in translating or transcribing letters from the 
English into the Malayee, but, when necessary, to translate or 
transcribe such letters himself”; and he also went on to 
make the following characteristic statement : — “ I have been at 
much expense in retaining in my service several natives whom 
I have selected as persons whose ability, and perhaps integrity, 
might be depended upon from their not being engaged in 
trade or other pursuits wherein the occasional knowledge 
they might obtain of the affairs of Government might be 
improper. These men were engaged by me, and have hitherto 
been mniiitaincd at my expense.” The rest of this letter runs 
as follows : — 

But 1 liavc now to regret the narrow limits of my income will not longer 
admit of continuiiig so expensive an establisliiiicnt on niy own account, and 
more particmlarly so as 1 bad reason to cx])ect from them considerable assistance 
in explaining and commenting upon the customs and laws of the adjacent 
States, which I am endeavouring to collect, in the hope of laying a fair transla- 
tion thereof bef<»re your Honourable Hoard. 

** 1 cannot, however, omit adding that 1 was in a great measure induced tc^ 
engage those men, from the circumstance of the full appointment of Translator, 
to Goveriiineiit not having been yet granted to any person at this Presidency, 
conceiving that it was thereby intended to leave an opening for such who might 
prove themselves best qualilicd for the situation. And I trust that whenever 
the Hoiioiiniblo the Governor and Council shall take this appointment undw 
consideration tilat I shall be hoiioui'ed with their favourable notice, being 
willing to undertake, if necessary, to write all letters in the Malayee language 
that may be deemed* of a secret nature in my own hand, auc^ in many other 
respects to prevent, by my personal application, tho affairs and interests Of 
Government lx)ing intrusted in the hands of a native. — I have the honour tO' 
be, with the greatest respect, honourable sir and sirs, jPour obedient, humblo 
servant, Thomas Baffu&s* 

** Fort Cornwallis, the 20lh February 1806.” ' ; , 
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‘‘Besolved that Mr. Raffles bo infotined that wo are sorry we have not at 
prmnt any opportunities of rewarding him for his very meritorious exertions 
in acquiring a knowledge of the Malay language, but that we shall transmit a 
(iopy of his letter, a number in the first packet, to the Hononri&le Coui*t of 
IHrectorSy when we shall take that opportunity of recommending him to the 
favourable consideration of the Honouitible Court. That in the meant irno Mr. 
be requested to state to the Board the exiiensc likely to be incurred by 
,, the employment of the natives alluded to in his letter, as employed by him in 
expluuing and commenting u]>oii the customs and laws of the adjacent States, 
in order that we may judge how far it will be in our power to remler him the 
assistance lie requires in compiling so useful a work.*' 

%J3 the subject is of great interest, I give Eatlles’s reply 
to these questions : — 

** Ata Council, Fort Cornwall is, 61h March 180G. (Present : Duiidas,01iphant, 
Gray.) Bead the following letter from Mr. Raffles, namely 

“To H. S. Peahson, Esq., Secretary to Government. 

“Sib, — I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
27th ultimo, conveying to me the ilatteriiig opinion entertained by the Honour- 
able the Governor and Council of my actpiisitioiis in the Malayec hiiiguage, and 
I beg you will assure them that I feel very sensible of the liouonr they intend 
me in foiwardiiig to the Honourable Court a copy of my letter luvoiirably 
recommended by Government. In reply to that part of your letter requesting 
that I will state for their information the o.\peiise incurriid in inaiiitaiiilng niy 
present establishment of natives, I beg leave to re])reNeiit that fur the last two 
months I have employed six natives, namely, four Malays, one native of Mecca, 
and one native of the Coromandel coast, at the monthly cx]iciise of about eighty 
dollars, but as these men were principally employed in copying fair, several old 
and valuable niannscripts from the Malayec, the chief of whicli are now com- 
pleted, 1 intended from this month to discharge two, and, if iiiy circumstances 
would [allow], to have continued the remainder. The establishment, therefore, 
that I could wish to continue for a few months is as follows, namely : — 

2 Head Malay Natives of Yuddah at 20ds. each ... 40 dollars. 

1 Malay to transcribe If* n 

1 Arab 10 „ 

Total Sp. dollars, 65 

“ The last 1 consider as absolutely necessary wherever any accurate translation 
is to be made from any Malnyco work, that language, like those of most 
countries where the Muhomodan faith is professed, abounding not only with 
many worJs, but sentences and frequently passages of pure Arabic. 

“ In collecting several books containing accounts of the nialAiers, particular 
customs, and laws of the Malays, I must necessarily berted into frequent ex jienscs, 
but it will be impossible for me to state any exact sum as likely to be incurred, 
as much must depend upon the facility with which 1 obtain the hooks from the 
natives, i^nd the time 1 am able to devote for the purpose of tianslating them. 
A-I have the honour to be, sir, your most obedient, humble servant, 

“Thomas Raffles. 

“Fobt Cornwallis, the ^th March 1606.** 
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** Rebolvcil that Mr. Raffles be allowed the natives he requires, the Board 
relying on his not keeping them longer than is necessary for the completion of 
the work on which ho is employed.'' 

4 

The outcome of this offer was that when the incompetence 
of the Government Translator, !Mr. Hutton, was fully exposed, 
IhifHcs was appointed to his post and duties. For this work 
he does not ap])ear to have ever received the least remunera- 
tion, but the native staff he had organised was taken into 
Government i)ay at the total cost of sixty dollars a month. 

In a (reneral Letter, dated tfie 20th of March 180^*, the 
Penang Government luought thd linguistic proficiency of 
Raffles before the (Vmrt in the following paragraph: — ^‘^Mr. 
Thomas Raflkjs, wlioni your Honourable Court was pleased to 
appoint our Deputy-Secretary, having, by studious application, 
united to great natural talent for the acquisition of knowledge 
ill languages, notwithstanding every attention was at the same 
time bestowed to his other more immediate duties, attained 
for the time he studied it a wonderful proficiency in that of 
the Malays, we beg leave stiuugly to recommend his very 
praisewortliy exertions to the notice of your Honourable Court, 
by whom merit is sure to be rewarded.” 

The Court of Directors, iu their despatch of 18th February 
1807, replied as follows: — “ We have derived much satisfac- 
tion from the re])resentation made of the conduct of Mr. 
Thomas Raffles, your Deputy-Secretary, in the great pro- 
ficiency he has acquired of the Malay language, in the short 
period of live months after his arrival at Prince of Wales’s 
Island, and desire he be informed, that we entertain a high 
sense of his laudable exertions, and that a perseverance in 
that line of conduct will ensure our approbation and support 
The establishment of natives at an expense of sixty dollars 
per month, which you have allowed Mr. Raffles to employ, 
and from whom he expects to derive great assistance in 
explaining and coi^menting upon the laws of the adjacent 
States (a work which Mr. Raffles has commenced), has our 
entire approbation. We trust, however, the establishment 
will be abolished on the completion of the work.” 

Illness soon made gaps in the ranks of thS original estaV 
lishmeiit at Penang. Two of the writers died on the journey 
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only a brief experience was needed to show that the 
; (lid not deserve the high character it had been given 
for /healthiness. On 28th August 1806 the Seci^gtary, Mr, 
Pearson, was compelled to leave for a six months’ holi- 
day And change of air ; and Baffles, who had been doing the 
of the office for some time, was appointed Acting 
from that date. The reader must not suppose that 
, t|ie clencal work was light. Four sets of all correspondence 
hhd to be made, two for the Court in London, one for the 
'Sppi^me Government at Calcutta, and one for the office at 
f^nang. The correspondence had also got very muefi into 
arrears, and Baffies not only undertook to make up the copies 
in default, but also that no exertion on his pa 4 *t should be 
wSnting to prevent the records from falling into arrear.*’ 
Some blame seems to have attached to the junior writers and 
clerks for the manner in which they did their work, for the 
Governor refers to their neglect and remissiiess as having com- 
pelled him to engage extra clerks, and he concludes by 
d^laring his determination to compel them to do their duty. 
It is only fair to note that Baffles himself gives a more satis- 
factory explanation. He said : “ The arrears are due, not to 
idleness, but to illness and being undermanned, to ignorance of 
vlr^iters on amval, and to absence of paper for one month, 
etc/’ He then recommended an increased staff, and payment 
by section, or, in other words, by piecework, for copying 
diaries. 

. In March 1807, Mr. J. H. Oliphant, senior member of 
Ocunoil, died, and in the following month Governor Dundas 
also died. Mr. Pearson returned with recruited health at this 
juiicture, and succeeded to the vacancy in the Council caused 
by Oliphant’s death. Baffles was then appointed full Secretary ; 
a<pQ8t which carried with it the higher salary of 8000 dollars, 
01 , £2000 a year. He was quite qualified for the post, and 
it^deed he had practically filled it for a long j)cridd. liberal 
as the . salary may appear at a cursory examination, — for in 
£^ity none ^of these salaries w'ere quite as large as they 
i^eem^, owing to the cost of living, — the Governor and his 
.seized the opportunity to benefit their energetic 
wd aopomplished Secfretary. They were, no doubt, encour- ^ 
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aged to take the step they did by the manner in which he 
discharged all his duties, and took upon himself additional 
work without pay. A farther tribute to his good qualities 
was sent home a few months later by Governor Macalister^ 
the successor to Dundas, and as it affords the justification 
for the proposed increase of salary, I cite it here : — 

“To the services and merits of Mr. Eaffles,.as weft as in 
duty to my employers, I should feel alike wanting were I to 
omit this opportunity of pointing out to the favourable notice 
of your Honourable Committee the unwearied zeal and assiduity 
with which ho has, since the formation of the establishment, 
devoted his talents to the furtherance of the Company's in- 
terests, his u^iremitting attention to the duties of the most 
laborious office under this Government, added to those/bf 
Registrar to the Recorder’s Court, which at the period of its 
establishment he voluntarily and gratuitously undertook.” 

Sir Edward Stanley, the Recorder, added his own testimony 
to the value of Ids semi-legal co-operation in the following 
words : — “ I must never forget to mention the cheerful dis- 
position Mr. RafUes has miinifested to aid the Court in its 
operations as far as it was possible for him, consistent with his 
other occupations, to do.” 

The arrangement proposed by the Penang Government is 
explained in the following correspondence, but it was, briefly, 
by a readjustment of the salaries in the office, to give the 
Secretary 200 dollars a month extra pay ; and the justification 
put forward for it was not merely the superior merit, of 
Raffles, but the inferior rank of the new Assistant-Secretary, 
who was a writer of only two years’ standing. It is worth 
noting that Mr. Pearson, the ex-Secretary, strongly supported 
the proposal, which is thus set forth in a letter of 8th July 
1807:— 

** Having the succession of Mr. Pearson to a seat in Council, appointed 
Mr. Thomas Raffles to .succeed him as Secretary to this Government, we have to 
solicit your Houourahle Court’s favourable attention to an ar^ngement which 
we have deemed it our duty to make in appointing Mr. William Armstrong 
Clublcy, a writer on this establishment, to the office of Assistant-Secretary. 

** Adverting to the very great responsibility and labohr attached to the office 
of Secretaiy at this Presidency, and conceiving from our local knowledge of Ihe 
duties of the two situations, that it would be a much more equitable distribution 
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ipf, the ^ salaries annexed to the offices of Secretary and his Assistant, if 200 
jdpllers per month were deducted from that of the Assistant and made over to 
the Sec^taiy, wo have fixed the salaries as follows, viz. : — 
i ’ ' To the Secretary— Sp. Dollars, 806*66 i>or month. *> 

^ To the Assistant — „ „ 300 „ 

*'Thia mangement, by which no additional expense will attach to the Hon- 
ouxthle Company, and which will provo equally beneficial to the Assistant in 
the event of his succession to the Secretaryship, will, we trust, meet with your 
Hohouftblo Court’s approbation and confirmation. 

*‘Tho salary which we have now taken u])ou ourselves to fix for the Secretary 
we deem to be no more than a fair remuneration for the laborious duties and 
raponsibility of the office, whilst that now annexed to the situation of Assistant 
is, we conceive, fully equal to any office which your Honourable Court would be 
desirous a young man of not two years’ standing in your service slioiild be 
appointed to, unless under very particular circumstances ; and we recommend to 
your Honourable Court's consideration the projwiety of reducing in like manner 
the salary of the Assistant- Accountant and Auditor on any Vilteration taking 
pfice in that office ; the allowances grautcfl by your llonourahle Court to the 
Assistants when these offices were bestowed upon experienced persoi]s selected 
from your service in England to whom a siijierior rank has been attached, not 
appearing tons to apply to the case of the young men sent out as writeis on this 
establishment, who, without their ago or cxpcricuce warranting much responsi- 
bility, would otherwise, from the necessity of the offices of Assisijuits being filled 
by them, hold situations as writers nearly equal in cmolnniciit to Senior 
Merchants, on whom all responsibility iiinst attiicli as Chiefs of Departments.” 

The Court, notwithstanding the testimonial they had 
passed on Raifles’s Malay studies, did not see the matter in 
the same light, but they were somewhat slow in expressing 
their disapprobation of the arrangement and their refusal to 
sanction the necessary payments. In the first instance they 
even called upon Rafiles to refund the sums he had received 
on this head. The following extracts, which were their first 
protest against the increase, are from a letter dated 28 th 
April 1809, nearly two years after the alteration, and 
certainly more than a year after news of the step had reached 
them : — 

** We are not aware of any objection to the appointments of Mr. Thomas 
Baffles and Mr. W. Clubley to the offices of Secretary and Assistant-Secretary 
to- your Government, in consequence of the succession of Mr. Pdarson to a seat 
at your Counoil Board ; we, however, highly disapprove the arrangements you 
have adopted wf^h regard to the salary of the former. 

^ **The salary established by our Orders of the 18th April 1805, for the 
Secretary to your Government, namely, dollars 8000 per annum, we consider in 
every tepeet sufficient f and although the addition you have granted is to bo 
provided by a coiTesponding reduction in the salary of the Assistant-Secretary, 
by wbUili no. additional expense was to attach to the Company, yet we can never 
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admit that becanse the salary of one office will bear reduction, anothe)^ is th<qre* 
fore to bo increased in a proportionate degree. ' ' 

Mr. Clubley being a writer of only two years’ standing, you very pr6||^ly' 
restricted hisr allowances to dollars 2000 per aimuin ; but upon the e)fp&tipd'6f 
three years' residence in India, vre agree with you that 3600 .dolIars\|^ 'lUinuBt. 
will be an adeijuate allowance, which we accordingly authorise yott ttf allow to 
him. • 

** With rcs[)ect to the salary of the Secretary to your 6ovenuneut>.we'de^m. 
that it be reduced to the sum originally fixed by us, and that Ifr, 
called upon to refund the amount which he may have received over aud 'i^ltote 
the sum of dollars 8000 ])er annum.” 

When this despatch reached Penang, BafSes had already- 
drawn under this head, as extra salary, 6500 dollars^ or 
£1625, and the order to refund this large amount filled him 
with consteraation, and was practically impossible* By that 
time he had rendered, and was still rendering, great services ; 
and the Governor and Council of the Presidency, knowing 
him to be at that juncture simply indispensable,' stood by 
him and made representations on his behalf. Perhaps the 
strongest advocacy was furnished by his own letter, dated 
8th February 1810, which he wrote when the Court’s decision 
had been first intimated to him. The following is the text 
of this letter, and indicates the steps taken by the local 
authorities in the matter : — 

“Honouuablk Sirs,— In iTJspeotfully soliciting your favourable considera- 
tion of the peculiar and distressing circiinistances in which I am placed by the 
receipt of the Honourable Court’s Ordem of the 28th April last, I trust I am 
justified in jircsuming that on a subject so seriously affecting my iuterests aud 
future prospec.ts your liberal attention will bo affbnled. 

**Oii the decease of Mr. Olipliant and the consequent succession of Mr. 
Pearson to a scat in Council, your Honourable Boanl were pleased to appoint me 
to the otlicc of Sc(;rctary to Governmeut, and on the 1st April 1807, in nominat- 
ing one of the vTiters of this establishment to he Assistant, thought proper for 
reasons then assigned to fix the salaries of those offices for the future, the former 
at Spiinish dollars 866*66, and the latter at Spanish dollars 300 per month, 
being the total amount authorised by the Court of Directors, though differently 
poi'tiuncd. 

*'This arrai«gcmcnt, made with the entire approbation and sanetioii of the 
Honourable Philip Duiidas, then Governor, was proposed by Mr. Pear^n to the ' 
Board (Mr. Diindas* indisposition preventing his attendance^ then and sub- 
sequently), and met the uimninious approval of the members. 

**My salaiy being thus established by Government in -the year 1807, and 
given to me (as then stated) as a fair remuneration ^'for the laborious and 
responsible duties I had to perform, has naturally been considered at my .free 
disposal, until the receipt on the 15th ultimo of the Honourable Court’s.'' 
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6iderft directing that I should be called on to refund any sum received beyond 
Spanish dollars 8000 per annum. 

; *‘,Had the arrangement been expressed or understood to have been in any way 
l^yidonal or conditional, or had it been made in eonsequence of ai^ representa- 
tion, or effected by any act of my own, I should of course have held m^'self 
liable tdjrefiwd what the Honourable Court might disapprove of, but in receiving 
what was voluntarily authorised by your Honourable Hoard, I felt that I might 
jjastily avail myself of its advantages in discharging the heavy inciiiiibrances 
'which tfscessaiily devolved on me in my first establishment in this country, and 
in aiding such parts of my family as stood in need of my su})port and assistance ; 
'faud at this moment most solemnly do I assure your Honourable Hoard of my 
total inability to comply with the heavy and unexpected demand now made — 
nearly throe years subsequent to my api)oi]itiuciit. 

'*The oircumstances of the office devolving on me as it did at tko time, 
without the aid of an experienced Assistant, of which my predecessor had the 
advantage, added to the serious illnesses under which I have laboured, brought 
on chiefly from close attention to duty and a constant anxiqty to benefit the 
pi<d)lic service as far as lay in my i)ower, will, I hope, meet with your favourable 
consideration ; and when the increased demands on my earnings in consequence 
of the death of a near relative, w'hich has left a widowed sister and three infant 
children entirely dependent on my support, are adverted to as connected with 
,this statement, I hope that I may not be deemed iirij»roperly intrusive on your 
time. 

“With every desire to obey to their fullest extent the Orders of the 
Honourable Court of Directors, I trust the peculiar circumstances under which 
1 have taken the liberty to solicit your coiisiderutioii will be sufficient to 
justify my respectful representation on the present instance. — 1 have, etc., 

(Signed) “Tho. Raffles.’* 

“ Mr. Baffles having submitted the above letter to me in order that 1 might 
state to the Board whether ho was correct or not in his representation of the 
facts relative to the increase of the Secretary’s salary and decrease of that of his 
Assistant, I have to state for the information of the Ilonourablc the (Governor 
and Council that a day or two previous to the departure of Mr. Dimdas from 
the Presidency he sent for mo to his chamber, whore he was lying extremely ill, 
when he informed me that he was totally unable to attend to the duties of the 
Government, and therefore intended to leave it and proceed to sea with Captain 
Byng in the Belliqmvar>y desiring me at the same time to take cliargo of tho 
Government. I then consulted Mr. Dniidos on several points relating to the 
Government, and amoii^ other propositions, to which ho gave his entire 
acquiescence, suggested to him the propriety of decreasing the salary of the 
Assistant-Secretary, he being a very young man, who had just entered the service, 
and adding tho amount of decrease to the salary of the Secretary, who in fact 
had all the responsibility attached to the office, which at that pq^’iod (before tho 
wtablishment of the Court of Judicature), 1 will venture to say from my own 
experience and knowledge, was one of the most troublesome and laborious offices 
in India. - • (Signed) “ H. S. Pearson.” 

“ Having as your Honourable Board will perceive submitted this rei)resenta- 
tion to Mr. Pearson, 1' humbly trust that, under all the circumstances of tho 
.case, your Honourable Board will be induced to permit the Orders of the 

4 
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Hononrahle Court to lie over until this statement with such opinion as yaii may ' 
be pleased to form thereon is transmitted to the Honourable Courts holding 
myself of course liable to the amount ordered to be refunded. 

,, (Signed) “Tho. BAmBS." 

- • , 

Resolved that in consideration of the peculiar circumstances stSted by Mr. ' 
RalHes, and of the increased allowance in question having been- gi'feh hinr 

unconditionally as the spontaneous act of the Board, and not in oonseqnenoe of' 
any representation whatever on his part, the subject be again refianw tp the 
Honourable Court of Directoi's, and the representation now mado 'by Mr., 
Rallies recommended in the strongest manner to their favourable consideiAtioYi. 

'^Ordered that in the meantime the retrospective effect of the Honourable 
Court’s Orders, us contained in paragraphs 93 and 96 of the Company’s General 
Letter duder date the 28th April 1809, be postponed.” 


Having exempted Baflles from the obligation to refund 
the arrears oJ the excess salary he had received, the Govemer 
made tlie following answer to the Court on 16th ^rch 
1810;— 

“ Wc arc sorry to have met the disapprobation of your Honourable Court in 
the adoption of tlic aiTaiigement herein referred to, and shall be particular in 
future in avoiding the recurrence of similar occasions. 

“ By the sejiarate despatch to yoiir Honourable Court of the 1st ultimo, you 
were informed that in consequence of yonr Orders of tho 21st Apiil 1809 your 
wishes with respect to the future allowances of the Secretary and his Assistant 
had been fixed as follows : — 

Secretary . . . 666 '66 dollars per month, . 

Assistant-Secretary . . 300 ,, „ 

thereby cflccting a saving on the salaries originally fixed for this department of 
Sp. dollars 200 per month. 

have at tho same time to refer your Honourable Court to a representa- 
tion recorded on our proceedings from Mr. Raffles, our Secretary, detailing the 
circumstances attending his original appointment to that office, and the 
distressing situation in which he must bo placed by tho effect of your Orders as 
contained in the 96th paragraph of your despatch. 

** Aware of the con'cctness of the statement, and beiqg impressed with the 
peculiarity of tho case, we have felt it incumbent on us to give the subject the 
most serious consideration, and under all circumstances to postpone enforcing 
your Orders retrospectively until the whole might be again brought under your 
Honourable Court’s consideration by a further representation from us. 

**The arrapgoment that took effect on the 1st April 1807 for the future 
division of the salaries at^tachod to the offices of the Secretary and his Assistant 
was adopted, as your. Honourable Court will perceive on reference to tho 
statement of Mr. Pearson, at the recommendation of the Honourable Philip 
Dundas, then Governor, which meeting the approbation of other members of the 
Board, the increased allowances autliorised to be dra\pn by Mr. Baffles were 
therefore given to him as the spontaneous act of the Board unsolicited by him, 
and had your Honourable Court’s disapprobation of the measure been received 
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• id the usual course of time for such replies, your Orflera could not have had the 
eeiipus tendency that would inevitably arise under the present circumstance of 
^ his being called on to rofhnd the increased allowances for a period of near three 
-years.^^'‘‘ ^ 

Adverting therefore to the duties performed by Mr. Raffles ns Secretary 
'^reviow'tU.the establishment of the Court of Judicature, and the circumstances 
: Udder whieh he was authorised to draw the increased allowances in question, and 
beii^ aware of Idie many serious calls that have lately been made on him in 
- conse^ence of misfortunes in his family ; wo respectfully solicit your recon- 
,ridmtion of this subject, under the hope that as the arrangement by which 
jHr., Raffles’a increased allowances were olfected did not subject the Honourable 
. Company to any additional expense wbatover, you will not sec occasion to 
eufdh^ a retrenchment so ruinous in its effects to that geiitleiiiau." 

The consequence of tliis stop was that Raffles, having 
enjoyed for two years an extra salary of £60 Ota year, was in 
SunuBkify 1810 reduced to the lower scale, while the question 
of the arrears due for 1807—9 w'as not finally settled in his 
favour till 1817, when on the occasion of Iiis first return to 
England the Court was graciously pleased to waive its claims 
for the £1625 under discussion. The loss of salary, to say 
nothing of the mental anxiety caused by the claim of the Com- 
pany, which hung over him for many years, was the more 
serious, because he had taken uj)on himself many fresh duties 
that did not appertain to his office, and for which he got scanty 
recognition and less tangible reward. As Secretary, it vras 
his duty to represent the Company in all cases that arose 
with its debtors, and he thus picked u]) a smattering of legal 
phraseology and procedure, which led to his being appointed 
first, a Registrar of the Court, and, then, ontj of the Com- 
missioners of a new Court of Requests — an institution, by the 
way, which did not find favour with tlie directors, as they 
absolutely refused to allow any salaries for it. He also held 
the office of Licenser or Censor of the Press, and a Judge 
Dickens at the end of 1806 calls notice to “ the inattention 
of Mr. Raffles to what the Governor and Council must have 
•expected from him when they made him LieSnser of the 
Press.” This inattention was most trivial. He had omitted 
to scratch, dht an underlining ! 

Our notice of his official position at Penang may be con- 
^ eluded with his elevation from the rank of Junior Merchant 
to S^or Merchant in 1809-10. In the early part of the 
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former year, he and two of his colleagues on the establish- 
ment presented a petition to rise to the higher grade, and, 
after twelve months* consideration of the matter, it was 
decided tliat this claim was in conformity with rule, and that 
the step should be accorded the applicants subject to the 
confirmation of tlie Court. Speaking of Mr. Bafiles,. the 
Governor said : “ His conduct throughout entitles him to my 
fullest approbfitioii as well as it did to that of Mr. Dundas 
when Governor, and will, I trust, obtain for him the approba- 
tion of the Honourable Court of Directors.” The confirmation 
of his elevation to the rank of Senior Merchant was of course 
given, but already there were signs that the Company thought 
mainly of ecoiioiny in regard to its establishments in the 
Malay reninsula and the Eastern Archipelago. Raffles, 
without any participating act on his part, had come into 
collision with them on the subject of his extra jmy as 
Secretary. It was unfortunately to be the precursor of more 
serious diflerences on financial topics during the later passages 
of his career, but, even at this early stage, it wdll not be out 
of place to point out that the views of the Court were based 
on tlie failure of any of these possessions to be remunerative. 
They resented any proposition to add a farthing to the cost 
of the establishment, and the good services or particular 
merit of any single individual in any one of these languishing 
stations could not allect their general decision. With regard 
to PeiiMiig they were specially disappointed, not only in the 
result, but in the promises they alleged they had received 
from the Homo Government vrhcii despatching the new 
establishment in 1805. They accordingly ordered in 1809 
the reduction of the establishment there, because “ the 
Ministers of the Crown had not fulfilled their intention of 
making the island an imi)ortant naval station where an 
arsenal and docks should be constructed to render it com- 
modious for the resprt and repair of British ships of war and 
other ships employed in the Eastern seas, and also for 
building ships both for the Royal Navy and for the 
purposes of commerce.” ^ 

The reader must not suppose that the attention of the 
little colony at Prince of Wales’s Island was entirely engrossed 
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in official work and the serious task of keeping down the 
Expenses of the establishment to the lowest point, under the 
fear of the displeasure and more unpleasant measures of the 
august assembly in Leadenhall Street. Cai)tain Travers, a 
prominent member of the staff in Java, whose acquaintance 
with ^ir Stamford Kaffles began iji 1806, has left on record 
in his jouriial the following account of his chiefs mode of life 
and popularity at this early period. “ It is due to Mr. 
Raffles to state that he was respected and consulted l)y every 
member of it (the Governnient). In his offici.al capacity he 
gave most general satisfaction, whilst the settlers looked up 
to him for assistiince and advice in every ditliculty ; and when 
hg afterwards became chief secretary the most general satis- 
faction was evinced throughout the Settlement. Keing of a 
cheerful, lively disposition, and very fond of socic^ty, it was 
surprising how he was able to entertain so hospitably as he 
did and yet labour so much Jis he was known to do at the 
time, not only in his ottickl cfipacity, but in acriuiring a 
general knowledge of the history, govm’iimeiit, and local 
interests of the neighbouring states, and this he was greatly 
aided in doing by conversing freely witli the natives who 
were constantly visiting renang at this period, many of whom 
W’ere often found to be sensible, intelligent men, and greatly 
pleased to find a person holding JMr Ihilfles’s situation able 
and anxious to converse witli them in their own language.” 

There is some detailed information jirocurable from the 
contemporary records as to IJaffies s hos])itality. In the local 
paper there is an account of “ the elegant dinner given by 
Mr. Raffles” on the occasion of the King’s Birthday, — 4th 
June 1807, — which was followed by “ a subscription assembly 
at the Navy House, attended by all the beauty and fashion of 
the island.” In the following account of a ball that took 
place in November 1807, the reporter of The Trimz of 
Wales's Island Gazette gives us a glimpse ^f ]\frs. liaffles. It 
would be a pjty to curtail the description in any way. 

“The Beau Monde. 

“Wo have tliepleasuro to congratulate our numerous readers upon the happy 
, Totura of tho gaieties of Penang. 

“Ou Thursday, being Lord Mayor’s Day, Mr. Bobinson entertained a select 
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party of fi lends to dmiiei at his mansion on the noith beach. In the evening 
a most elegant n as gi\ en by Mes&is. Clnbley and Phipps. It is impossible for 
118 to convoy any idea of the style and maimei in which eveiything was 
concluded. ' 

**The Honourable the Govcinoi, together with the whole of the beauty and 
fashion of the island, absenihlcd at an eaily hoiii. 

“ The hall commence d hetu ci ii eight and nine Mr. Clubley had the honour 
ot leading Mis BaJlleb don ii the hist dance to the tune of '* Off she goes P 

* * The supper rooms ci e tin ou ii o|ien pi coiscly at ta olve o’clock. The tables 
were covered with c\ciy delicacy that India can pioduce. The wines were of 
the most delicious quality , and that nothing might he wanting to render 
giatification peifcct, seveial 1 idles and gentUmen entertained the company ^h 
songs, displaying on the one pait the utmost delicacy of taste, and on the other 
true original coiiiu ihty. 

Dancing lecoinmeiictd with men ssed life immediately after siippei, and 
continued until iii eaily houi in the nioining, when the paity scpaiated with 
evciy appcaimcc ol legict, 

“ ‘ That time should steal the night away 
And ill then ph amns too — 

Tint they no longei theio could staj, 

And all then jojs icneu ’ 

** In idditiou to the miisiciins of the islind, Captain Hams was so good as to 
allow his band to attend They pU}cd sivcial pieces m a very supeiior style. 
One of the piiluimeis diiicid a hoinjtipo a la tiwtbonm, which bore strong 
maiks of his being i pcihct adept in tin Jiit, and called foxth loud and 
iciterated biiists ot apidause fioiii his fan hcholdcis ” 

Eefeienre was made iii tLe List chapter to Eaffles*s aflec- 
tion for his iiiothei and the waiintli of his family He 

had taken out with him to Eciidii^ his eldest siste^^l^^y 
Anne Eaffles, and befoie he had been there many mouths he 
had the pleasuie of seeing hei well married from his own 
house to ^[r Quin tin Dick Thompson, a gentleman holding 
the jiost of Sub-Wdiphouseman and Deputy-Paymaster on the 
island, at a salary of £1500 <i jear. Mr. Thompson died 
quite suddenly on 29th June 1809, leavmg three children, 
one of whom, Charlotte Eaffles Diury, — her godfathers being 
KafOes and Admiral Drury, — married long afterwards the 
fourth Earl of Castle Stuart. Eaffles refers in his letter, on 
the subject of the claim made agamst him for the extra pay, 
to his sister and her family as having become dependent on 
him, but this charge did not lemain on him every long, for Mrs. 
Thompson was married again in 1811, at Malacca, to Captain 
Flmt of the Eoyal Navy, then commanding H.M.S. Teigrin 
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nwuth. Before the death of Mr. Thompson, Raffles had incurred 
another responsibility. In his desire to beneflt his family he 
hed sent home for his two other sisters, and on 3nd Maich 
1810, the Court sanctioned the departure of the Misses 
. Harriet and Leonora Raffles to join their brother. It will 
thus J;)e seen that at the very moment that the East Indbi 
C(nnpany cut down liis salary and threatened to enforce the 
return of the extra j)ayment he had received, Raffles, out of 
the kindness of his heart, had taken on himself the resxionsi- 
bili^ for two of his sisters, and a gr(\'it misfoituiie had thrown 
pn him a third sister and her cliildien. 

In a wider circle than his own immediate family he 
sJjLOwed the kindliness and sjmpathy of lift dis])oHition. 
With his cousin, Thomas Ihs tiles, afterwards of Liver])ool, lie 
began immediately after his aruxcil at Penang a corre- 
spondence that throws fresh light t)u many passages in his 
career, and much of which is now publishcMl for the iirst time. 
They had been comrades together in London, and the fust 
letter from Penang, m Ai>ril 1806, shows that he had not 
forgotten his younger cousin, who was then iiroseiuiting his 
studies for the Congregational iiunistry. Tlie piincipal 
passages read as follows : — “ The very heavy jiress of biisiness 
here which falls almost eiitirtdy on my shoulders has j)re- 
vented^y writing you before ; and even now the packet is 
closin^and I have several poisons on business waiting in the 
haU. Believe me, you have no snrei fiieiid than myself, and 
no one will be more ha])py to bear of yonr success in the 
world. I hope you will frequently write, not shoit letteis, 
for they are abominable from such a distance, but such as 
will take up a moniing to peruse. Tou will no doubt think 
us all heathens and sinners here, and will give me some 
morality. This, you know, can easily fill a page oi two, riiid 
for you who are young will be a pleasant exeitiou on a frobt^ 
morning. I entreat you make every kind remembrance in 
your power Jx> your father, mother, and sister. Tell them I 
hope to tiff, or what you call munch or lunch, with them in 
about faur or five years, and sooner if I have the good luck 
to be iU.” 

I may close this chapter with two further letters, one to 
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Mr. William Raffles, Sir Stamford’s uncle, and father of the 
last-named correspondent, and the second again to the same 
son. Thej both deal more or less directly with the important 
question of Raflles’s religious views. If he could scarcely be 
termed from them a theologian, or even a sound Churchman, 
they at least show hiui to have been a man of broad and 
earnest in the desire to live up to a high standard of duty. 
Considering the narrowness of English life in his day, his 
views on the merit of the Mahomedan religion, and on its 
suitability to many of the races of the East, are quite 
remarkable. 


' “Pknano, 15th Ja7iim*y 1S07. 

“To Mr. Wm. Raffles. '' 

“ My dear Sir, — I liiid the pleasure to receive a letter from you some months 
back, and beg leave to return you my sincere thanks for its contents. Be 
assured 1 shall ever he happy to hear from you. The accounts of your son 
Thomas are very satisfactory. By this time I imagine him firmly fixed in the 
j)ulpit, and exiject sliortl^' to liear of his continued success. I must confess to 
you that I should have boon much better pleased if his inclination had turned 
towanls the Church of Englainl ; hut as he lias taken that ]»ath which the light 
of the gospel p'^inted out to him as the host, he must ever he respected for the 
choice AC has made. Tell him that I shall he. very hiipj»y to receive letters 
from him, and that I look forwanl to retteive much heiuilit and instruetion from 
his correspondence. He need not be afraid of writing on religious topics, 
althongli be looks upon me as a bt'atbcn ; it was the. cant of Methodism that I 
detestetl, and that only. Wherever there i.s cant there must he hypocrisy. I 
res]iect the religious of every peisiiasion, and am sorry my experience draws 
from me a wish that Christians did as much justice to their Redeemer as 
Mahometans do to their Prophet. 

“ As I know that religious topics arc thosn ])rineipal]y brought forward in the 
society wliich you havo selected for youi-.'^ulf, it may ho more riitertaiiimg to 
dwell upon them in this lettei* than any other. Of the Christian religion I fear 
there is more said than done, and therefore shall not add to the numerous 
useless and foolish remarks upon it. 1 ever considered it as the simplest 
religion on earth, and fur that reason the best. But of the Mahometan religion, 
on the contrary, as much, if not nioi’c, is done than said. We are here sur- 
rounded with Mnssulmen, and I find them very good men, and by far more 
attentive to the duties ami ob.servanccs of their religion than the generality of 
Christians — even Methodius. No religion on earth is so extensive, and though 
in many instances it lias been extended by fire and sword, it has in equally 
many others found its way without such means. Their religion, which you 
know is called Isldm (faith), would, in its general principles, be very good if 
divested of its corruptions, superstitions, and ridiculous observances. ,The great 
doctrine of the Koran is the Unity of God — to restore which point was the main 
object of Mahomed’s mission, and to be candid, I think Mahomed has done a 
great deal of good in the world. I amuse and instruct myself for hours to- 
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, gether with the Mahometans here, who to a man all believe in the Scriptures. 
They believe Jesus Christ a prophet, and res]ioet Him as such. Mahomed's 
mission does not invalidate our Saviour’s. One has secured happiness to the 
Eastern and one to ^he Western world, and both deserve oiir veneftition. 

“ I wish you would instruct Thomas to send me out a Hebrew gratuniar and 
dictionary, as well as a Creek dictionary. I am a]iplying myself close to tlie 
Eastern languages, and must obtani a general knowledge of these ancient 
languflges before I can finally dei'Jde on many points.” 

(Left unfinished in the original.) 

“Malai'CA, Scpkmhcr 1808. 

‘®T2Aii Thomas, — I have had inneh pleasure in perusing some of your poetical 
otiusioDS inserted in tlie European magazine, and they appear to niejto evince 
much genius. In niy letters from home I have heeii iiiforiiied <»f j’our favour- 
able progi'css in the j»rofessioii you have iinderUken, and 1 beg you will accept 
my wannest wishes for your success. I helieve I am a letterciii your debt, hut 
y^u should not stand upon hiicli ceremonies. 1 am in general taken up with 
my imporlant duties during the nliole day, and when 1 take a f«'w hours to 
myself I find rny cones] londcn is so iiiiitierous that I am often obliged to omit 
some. To add to this, 1 find many ol' iny most particular letters have miscarried, 
and therefoic 1 am obliged to submit to the drudgery of writing duplicates of 
all letters of couseciucnee. Ily this tiim* I imagine yon must nearly have 
finished 3 'oui* studies at Homerton. 1 shall be iiajip^' to bear of yoiir future 
pros[iects, and if it is <‘Ver in 1113 ' pnwer to assist you in aii 3 ' wa 3 ', T need not 
repeat how bai)i)\’ I shall he to render you any service. I suppose you are 
calculating that hy this time 1 am rolling in riches, a jicrJeet Xabob, n-viling 
religion, and glorying in iiiii'i(»raiity ; in this, however, you will be mistaken. 
I am poorer than 1 was three nioiiths before I left England, and as to splendour 
or luxury, we have injtliiiig of the kind in our little island. Sonic of the 
necessaries with very few of the comforts are aloue alforded us. 1 must acknow- 
ledge that Ave eaniiot say nnudi for our general a])])earaiicc of ndigion. We have 
a clerg 3 ’’man, but no ebureb, and though a very good man, like most others of 
the Ciiureb, too careless ol‘ the eternal interests of his flock. The Mahometans, 
and ill short cveiy sect on the island have a place of worship but the English 
rrotestiints. Wo have Koniisli niissioiiarics, but none Protestants. Of course, 
religion may be. said to lie at a low ebb here. Men seem to look to their worldl}' 
interests only. I shall be liappy to sei'-ond any plan tiiat can be adopted for 
making the gosiiel more general!}' known, and altboiigli I have some doubts of 
its good effects on particular classes of the natives of India, I think it might 
Avitli others be easily introduced and attended Avith the hajipiest efl'eets. — Yuur.s 
very sincerely, Tiios. Raffles. 

— ^To ensure your correspondence, I trouble you AA’ilh a trifling com- 
inissiun. I will thank you to purchase and send out to me fiy the first fleet the 
following book, and shall be obliged by any observations you may make on it : 
Hthrew Ckara^ers, or Elements of the llebrew Langnage, in 2 parts, etc. etc., 
by Hyman Hurwitz, Master of the Jewish Academy at Highgate. Svo, price 
bs, 6 d. Mr. Taylor of Gray’s Inn AAdll reimburse you the c.\peiisc. ” 



CHAPTER III 

MALACCA 

In spite of thf diligence and attention with which Raffles pej- 
formed his secretarial duties and prosecuted his Malay studies 
at Penang, the opportunity would never have cpme there ^ for 
him to display any conspicuous merit as either an adminis- 
trator or a scliolar. Tlic place was foredoomed to commercial 
and political insignificance, and but for the measures to the 
accomplishment of which Raffles devoted his life, a study and 
mastery of the Malay language would never have procured 
for him a reputation beyond the narrow’cst circles of Eastern 
pundits. That he ^\as an admirable superhitendent of an 
.office, that his active mind rested satisfied with nothing short' 
of a nnistery of surrounding conditions for which a knowledge 
of the language and the locality was the indispensable prer. 
liminary, these were the signs that he was worthy of better 
things, but unless he had known how to “ take occasion by 
the hand,'’ and, still more than that, to turn the thoughts of 
statesmen and the policy of Government into the channel he 
had marked out for himself and his country as the true path 
of greatness, his ability and admirable qualities would never 
have formed the theme of a biographer. The turning-point 
in his career came in 1808 , and it came, strangely enough, 
through illness. , 

The extent of his official and other duties, yie thorough 
spirit of self-sacrifice in which he devoted himself to them, 
and the unhealthiness of the island— ^an unjiiealthines^ which 
carried off three Governors and several members of Council, 
the first few years — all told on his health. He l^d ' 
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been robust. At last he completely broke down, and, as the 
. only means of saving his life, he was ordered to take a sea- 
trip, and enjoy, however briefly, a change of soene. He 
decide^ on visiting the not far distant and older station of 
Malacca, which was at that moment of special interest to 
everyone connected with the Penang administration, Ijecause 
. the orders to abandon it, originally issued in 1 805, but tem- 
porarily suspended, had just been renewed by the Company 
in a more peremptory form. To an active intelligcmce sueli 
as ifaffles possessed the prospect of a holidjiy without a motive 
or object seemed a depressing blank. He filled up the void 
by selecting as the goal of his journey Mnlaeea, tlie anci(uit 
S^t of Malay power and lore, the mart of trade Vhosc vitality 
had surprised and embarrassed tlu' very administiatioii of 
which be was a humble member. 

Malacca is a district about 25 miles in breadth, and 
stretching for a distance of some 40 miles along the south- 
western coast of the Malay Peninsula. The towni of the 
same name is picturescpiely placcul ; and as tJie voy.iger in 
1808 approached it, he saw the buildings to ^^llos(' vaiied 
architecture Malays and Portuguese, Dutch, English, Jind 
Chinese had all contributed, clustering beyond tlie sliallow’ 
harbour, on the banks of a small river also called Malacca. 
The river separates the old Dutch town to the northward 
from the bazaars on its soutlieni banks. South also of tlie 
river. Flagstaff Hill, ever brilliantly gretui, aud girt with the 
, massive, freshly-ruined walls of tlie fortress built by Albu- 
querque, bears on its higher sliqies a spot consecrated through 
the labours of S. Francis Xavier in tlie IGtli century as 
the site of the first Christian Church ever l eared on IVIalay 
territory. To the north stands S. John’s Hill with its Dutch 
redoubt; while as a background to the town are masses of 
fair and thickly clustering fruit trees, which almost bury 
beneath their dense foliage the native quaiter. Behind, 
again, rises Jihe ricli verdure of another hill ; and beyond, 
lining the lowlands to the eastward like a wall, stretches a 
blue mountain rauge, from which Mount Ophir in the farthest 
distance uplifts its “ jagged cone,” “ blue as a sapphire,” to 
Wie height of well-nigh 4000 ft. The country round the 
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town is " flat and jungly.” Dense and far-spreading masses 
of fruit trees and tall timber in its nearer neighbourhood are 
succeeded^at last by an “ open country,” where flelds of rice 
and tapioca, marsh and fen, reach away to thickets of “.virgin 
forest” underneath the eastern hills. Although the town of 
Malacca lies some 300 miles down the Straits, to the i^uth- 
ward of Penang, its climate is said to be very healthy, and 
cooler by several degrees than that of its northern neighbour. 

Malacca only came into the hands of the English in 1796, 
when it Wfis captured from the Dutch by a small force under 
Major Brown and Captain Newcome. As the possession of 
a European State its history went back as far as 1511, in 
which year tlA I’ortiiguese took the place from the Malaj^is 
and built a fort there. They, in turn, lost it to the Dutch 
in 1 641, and tben, in the year named, it passed into our hands. 
With the exception of the brief period 1818—24, during 
which it was restored to the Dutch, it has remained under 
the liritish flag ever since. But when the East India Com- 
pany decided to make Penaug a place of increased im{X)rtanqe, 
it was also arranged that Malacca should be abandoned, and 
that the staff, stores, and population should be removed to 
the former place. Orders were sent out in 1805 to demolish 
the fort, and the inteiitu»n of the Penang authorities was “ to 
gradually transfer to Prince of Wales's Island the trade 
and cjijntal of Malacca, together with the most valuable part 
of tlie i)o]uilatioii.” The ComiiiJindant, Captain Wniiam 
Farquliar, protested, as hns been stated, but, none the less, he 
was compelled to obey his orders to the extent of razing the 
old fort, on winch task a sum of three or four thousand 
pounds was expended in the course of the year 1807, when 
final peremptory orders were issued for “ the destruction of 
Malacca.” In August of that year Farquhar sent a petition 
against the measures in progress from the principal European 
and native inhabitsvits, and ho supported this petition with 
his own opinion ; but he did not dare to ignore^is instruc- 
tions as to the works of the fort, which he “ levelled so as to 
render them of the least possible use to any, European Power 
hereafter in possession of that Settlement.” It was well for 
him that he did not disobey, for the Board sharply censured 
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him for even sending in the petition ; and this letter ^vas 
signed Eaffles, who was destined himself the very next 
year to save Malacca from impending destruction. It was 
t^e irony of fate ! 

Srfch was the place to which, in 1808, Ihiflles ])roceeded 
in search of health. He was accompanied by his wife. As 
soon fc-he had somewhat recovered, he ai)plied himself to the 
investigation of the history, resources, and ])resent condition 
of the doomed Settlement, and he speedily formed the con- 
clumn that Malacca was a possession that should not be 
abandoned, and that the policy }mrsued towards it ^vas a 
mistaken one. Ho also devoted much of his time to personal 
inquiries among the Malays who consorted thc^re. Ho took 
iifto his employment several Malay scholars as readers and 
translators. His intercoui’se witli them was of a very 
cordial character, and his courtesy and consideration made a 
deep impression on their sensitive natures. Evidence, ol* this 
was afforded by the case of tlie young man Abdulla bin 
Abdulkada, son of Marsdcii’s old tutor. Abdulla’s uncle was 
Baffles’s chief interpreter at Malacca, while lie himself assisted 
in the office. Abdulla’s reminiscences were published in 
London in 1874, under the title of Hahayit Abdulla, and 
they give a curiously interesting picture, from a native point 
of view, both of the situation during the whole of this period 
in the Malay Peninsula, and of Baflles’s work tlierc. 
Indirectly there is much to support the statement made by 
one of his English staff at a later date that “ Baflles un- 
doubtedly had the faculty of attaching his subordinates 
closely to him.” Before passing on, the following description 
of Bafflee and his wife at this time, drawn up by this young 
Malay of Arab descent who watched them very closely, will 
not be out of place, and will serve to bring out not merely 
the individuality of each, but the harmony wdth which they 
worked together, thus affording another unsought-for tribute 
to the merit and the charm of Olivia Eaftfes. 

o 

‘‘When 1 first saw Mr. Rafflc.s lie stniek me as being of middle stature, 
neither too short nor too tall. His brow was broad, tlic sign of largc-licarted- 
ness ; his head betokened his good understanding ; liishair being fair, betokened 
courage ; his ears being large, betokened quick hearing ; liis eyebrows were 
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thick, and his left eye siiuintcd a little ; his nose was high ; cheeks a little' 
hollow ; his lips narrow, tho sign of oratory and persnasivenes% ; his iigionth was' 
wide ; his neck was long ; and tho colour of his body was npt ' purely white'; 
his breast Avas Avell formed ; his waist slender ; his legs to pibportioii, attd m ' 
walked Avith a slight stoop. I observed his habit was to be always in deep 
thought. He Avas most courteous in his intercourse with all men.. , He alAvays 
had a sAveet expression towards European as well as native gentlemen. He was 
extremely affable and liberal, ahvays commanding one’s best attention. He 
spoke in smiles.” 

Abdulla’s account of Mrs. EalBes reads as follows 

“Then as to his Avife, she AA'as not an ordinary Avoman, but was liP.eVe^ 
respect cco-erpial Avith her husband’s position and responsibilities; .bearing,'' 
herself Avith ])ropricty, politeness, and good grace. She was very fond of 
studying the Malay language, saying, What is this iu Malay i and what that ?. 
Also whatever sHc saAA' she wrote doAvn, and, AAdiatever her husband intended to 
undertjikc, or Avhen haying anything, he alAA'ays defeiTed to her. Thus, it 
pleased his wife, it pleased him. Further, her alacrity in all work was 
apparent ; indee<i she never rested for a moment, but she was ahvays bosy'day 
aft(u* day. In this diligence which 1 observed there is a very great distinction 
between the liabils of the natives (of Malayan countries) and the white people. 
For it is the custom of the Malayan AA’omcn on their becoming the Wives of great . 
people to iiicrcnso their arrogance, laziness, iind habitual procrastination. . . .' 
ilut to look at Mrs. Rallies, her hands and feet were in continual 'motion like 
<dio])ping one bit after another. Then there Avas sewing, Avbich was succeeded 
by Avriting, for it is a real truth Ihat I never saAV her sleep at mid-day^ Or even 
reclining for the sake of ease, but ahvays at Avork with diligence, as day follows 
day. This tlie Almighty knoAvs also. And if I am not wrong in the conclusion 
that 1 have arrived at, these are the signs of good sense and understanding, which 
qualify for the undertaking of great deeds. Tlius her habits were active, so 
much so, that in fact she did the duty of her husband ; indeed, it was she that 
taught him. Thus God had matched them as king and counsellor, or as a ring 
with its jewels.” - 

Brief as was the holiday Baffles proposed to 'take, and 
serious as was the illness which obliged him to seek a change 
at all, he was not allowed to complete tho leave accorded 
him. The Penang Government could not get on without 
him, and found it impossible to draft their correspondence 
for England in his absence. The Governor, Colonel Macajiister, 
wrote him ui urgent letter, and sent him a special ship, in 
the “ hope you wifl find yourself well enough to come back 
to us ” in it. The writer goes on to say, “ It^is distressing 
to me, my dear sir, to be under the necessity of stating in 
this pointed manner the unavoidable exigence of the case^ 
but such is the case that we shall not be . able to make up 
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any d^jiatches for the Court without your assistance. This 
is truly hjftrd. upon you under the present circumstances of 
ybor delicate state of health, but I trust you will believe that 
notthing else would induce me to press so Iiard upon you at 
thie tinie.^ Baffles had anticipated his chief’s wish, for 
hearing, that the. China ships would arrive sooner than was 
expected, and realising the dilemma of tlie Board at Penang 
without ' its Secretary, he ' embarked on a country Ijoat, — 
Qaptein ^vers states that it was “ a pleasure boat, formerly 
tl^e^long-hoat of an Iiidiamaii,” — and reached Prince of 
Wales’s Island, much to the relief of Ins superiors. Immedi- 
ately. after his return he drew up his report on ]\ialacca, 
wi4ch was sent under cover of the following A^spatch to the 
Cfbvemor-General, as well as with an equally complimentary 
letter to the Court in London : — 

“Mt Lord, — ^Tlie fortiiicaiious at Malawa luiving Uocn destroyed midor the 
Orders received from the Supreme Govcnniicnt, it is our intention nt an oiU'ly 
opportunity to address your Loiulsliip in Council upon the subject, and to 
request your further instructiona respcf.tiiig that Siatb'nimt. 

**The reference made by this (Tovcrnmeiit, with tbe final Orders of the 
Honourable Court of Direetors, are before your Lordsliip on our l*ro(.i'edings, 
from which you will have perceived the difficulties apprcliended in witlalrawing 
the garrison, and I have now the honour to transmit for your Lordship’s 
information a clear and comprehensive reiiort from the hands of oiir Seerctary, 
Mr. Badies, explanatory of the present circumstances of the Settlement of 
Malacca, draum up there, and the dangers that must inevitably result in the 
full execution of the Honourable Court’s Orders, relative to the final abiimloii- 
ment of that Settlement by the English. Every information that I have 
otherwise collected during a long residence in this quarter, confirms the 
observations in this report, and I am fully convinced of the i)olicy, if not 
necessity, of continuing an establishment there, the charges of which may be 
fully provided for by the revenues of the place. 

**In the Orders issued by the Court of Directors for the rcmov.al of the 
garrison, and the final abandonment of the Settlement, it appears that 
considerable weight must liave been given to the rcpi'cscntatiou made by 
Mr. Farquhar, the late Lleutcnant-Goveinor, of the facility with which the 
inhabitants might he removed and remunerated for tho loss they would sustain 
in their fixed and immovable pro])erty. » 

‘‘From the most correct infomatlon procurable, l^can take upon myself to 
say that if double the sum estimated by Mr. Farqiiliar were disbursed on this 
account, the inhabitants would be far from considering themselves adequately 
remuRerated for their, losses. 

** Admitting, however, that the sum of 300,000 dollars were disbursed, 
and that this sum proves adequate for the purpose, Malacca, on tho garrison 
being WithdrawR,.must be possessed by some native Power, who would not long 
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be able to support his authority there without occasional assistance from us, 
equally expensive perhaps with the charges incurred on account of the present 
establishment. 

**Were Malacca in the hands of a native prince, however respectable, the 
check that has hithcHo existed there to the alanning depredations of the 
Ijlasteni ])iratcs, would not only be lost, but fleets of piratical vessels li^ould he 
fitted out even from its shores, whose lawless attacks upon the regular trader, 
the enterprise of onr cruisers would find it difficult to keep under ; and in the 
event of that Settlement ever falling into the hands of a foreign Eftropean 
Power, it would not only from its facilities in trade, [and] command [within] 
the Straits, destroy tlie best interests of this island, but materially endanger 
the China and Eastern trade as now earned on from Bengal. 

**The inhabitants seem perfectly satisfied with the security afforded h;^ the 
present garrison, ami as the civil disbursements there are chiefly confined to 
members and officers of the College of Justice, and others, who may be con- 
sidered in the light of ^trisoners, it is fair to calculate that further reductions 
therein will be grt-Cdually made, wdiile the revenues may be expected to increase 
on its l)cing iimbMstood that the Settlement is to remain under the protection 
of the British flag. 

“As, however, tlic consideration of the subject will thoroughly come before 
our Board, with the view of forwarding to your Lordship such suggestions as 
may be expected from our local observation, 1 shall not now press further on 
your Lurdsliip, referring you, in the meantime, to the accompanying report 
and the papci's already before your Lordship.” 

“To the lioNuiniABLE tiik Governor and Council. 

“Honourable Sirs,— Having lately had an opportunity of noticing the 
destruction of the works at Malacca as Avell us the general effect of the measures 
taken towards reducing and eventually abandoning that Settlement, 1 have 
been led to pay particular attention to the subject, and being impresssed with a 
conviction that the future prosperity of Piince of Wales's Island is matemlly . 
involvexl ill the iiiipendiiig fate of Malacca, I feel it a duty incumbent on 
me respectfully to submit to your Honourable Board the result of my 
observations. 

“The fortifications may bo considered as completely demolished, the convicts 
being i)rincipally employed in removing the ruins, but the storehouses and 
some of the public buildings, such as the Government House, church, gaol, 
etc., still remain entire, in eoiiHCf]ucnce, 1 believe, of a wish expressed on the 
part of His Excellency Sir Edward Pellew, and of the recommendation of the 
Honourable the Governor. As, however, the destiuction of the latter must, 
under the Coiiimaiidant's prt'sent instructions, be almost immediately proceeded 
on, and the last appearance of a respectable Government annihilated, I am, 
induced to hope that a faithful ]*cport at this time of the actual state of 
Malacca and the daiigenr to be apprehended in eventually, withdrawing the 
garrison, will be acceptable to your Honourable Board. 

“On the political expediency of destroying the permanentPfortificationa it . 
does not become me to remark. My observations are intended wholly to apply 
to the Settlement as it at present stand[s]. . ' ' 

“The object of the measures taken with regard to Malacca, appears to have 
been twofold — to discourage, by the destruction of the works, any EnropMU, 
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]Pbwer from sottiDg a value on the placse or turning it to ancount in the event 
of its falling into their hands ; and to have improved the Settlement at Prince 
of VTalea'a Island by the transfer of its ]H)pulation and trade. These objects 
were, undoubtedly, highly desirable and of great political importance. The 
former, pwhaps, may, in some degree, have been effected by the^ destruction 
of the works and removal of the ordnance and stores to Penang; but with 
TOspeot to the latter much remains to be done. 

** Vei^ incorrect information appears to have been received by the Honourable 
Court qf Directors respecting the trade and advantages of tlie Settlement of 
Malacca. It has by them been considered as a i»laco iK)ssebbing no natural 
advantages in product or ti’ade, and involving great oxiMmse without corre- 
spoadigg benefit, either in its revenues or coiiiniercc. Under sueli a 
repcesentation it is not surprising that the destruction and abandpiiment 
of Malacca ahouhl have been determined on, the more particularly as it was 
stated, &om personal knowledge^ that the population and trade of the plaf;o 
mi^t with ease be removed to Penang, a Settlement likelji to unite every 
^advantage desired by the llritish Govcruiucnt. 

** The inaccuracy of the above statement will, I doubt not, fully appear in 
the course of this paper. 

**The inhabitants resident within the territory of Malacca are estimated 
at 20,000 souls, of which the nn^oriiy reside in the town and its neighbour- 
hood. They consist chiefly of Europeans (few in number and mostly Dutch), 
the descendants of such (principally half-castes) born in the place, ('liincsc and 
their descendants by Malay women, Malays, Portuguese, Ai«ibs, Javanese, and 
Ohuliahs [Chuliahs, men of the Kuling country]. 

**More than tliree-fourths of the above }H)piilation uere bom in Malacca, 
where their families have been settled for centuiics. The Chinese appear to 
have emigrated to this place at a veiy early period, as is evident from the 
remarks of Albuquerque, when it fell into the hands of the Portuguese in 1511, 
mid the antiquity and extent of their tombs and burial-places, which occupy 
the base of the different hills in the neighbourhood. 

**1fhe Malays, a class of people not generally valued as subjects, aie hero 
industrious and usefiil members of society ; attached to the place from their 
birth, they are accustomed to the local regulations ; and in the bosom of tlioir 
family fbel that they are at home. Their peouliaritios aio attended to, their 
rank respected, and their necessities easily supplied. 

Independent of the fixed population above mentioned, there is a continual 
resort of native traders from the eastw^ard and the countries in the vicinity, 
Malacca being the centre of the native commerce within the Straits. 

*'From the antiquity and former celelirity of the place it follows that the 
oountiy ia well cultivated, and that valuable buildings, public and ))rivato, 
have been erected by the inhabitants ; to which they must be attached, as well 
01 ^ aooo^gj|» of their comforts as of their more absolute neq|>8sities. Tho 
prejudkee of the natives are too well known to require comment here ; and 
it is no common ^vantage that will induce them to quit the tombs of tlieir 
anoestCTS, their temples sacred to the Deity, their independence, and estates on 
which they depend for their livelihood aud respectability. 

**The inhabitants of Malacca are very different from what they appear 
to have been oonsidsied. Three-fourtbs of the native population of Prince of 
Wales's Idand mi^^t, with little encouragement, be induced to remove, having 
"no fixed or pennanent property;; adventurers, ready to turn their hands to any 

’ . * 5 ' 
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«inployinent. But the case is very diflbrent with the native inhabitants of 
Malacca. Those answering the above description appear to have removed long 
ago, in consequence of the measures taken by the Government of Prince of 
Wales's Island. The inhabitants that remain are mostly proprietors of property 
or connected with those that are ; and those possessing independence from 
their gardens, fishing, and the small traffic of the place. The more respectable, 
and majority, accustomed to respect and independence from their childhood, 
would ill brook the difficulties of establishing themselves at a new settlement. 
They are not men that can easily bo converted into artificers or artisans. The 
few of these now resident at Malacca obtain an easy livelihood in supplying the 
comforts of their superiors. 

**Tlic present population must therefore bo considered as attachedto the 
soil ; i^id, from every appearance, it seems they have determined to remain by 
Malacca, let its fate be what it will. Into whatever hands it falls it cannot be 
much more reduced than at ])rescnt, and they have a hoiie that any change 
must be for tlicrbetter. The olfcr made by Government of paying the passage 
of such as would embark for Penang was not accepted by a single individual. 

** Malacca, although it has ever been discouraged in raising its own supplies, 
produces sufficient ri(;o for six months' consumption, and, from the constant 
resort of ))rows from Java and its vicinity (commanded by Arabs or other 
neutrals), has never rcqiiir(‘d any supply from Bengal till very lately, when, in 
consequence of the expected abandonment of the settlement, and the conduct 
of some of our vessels to the Eastward, some trifling assistance has occasionally 
been required from Bengal. 

“ During a scarcity of rice, sago — always cheap, and received in the greatest 
<piantities from the opposite coast of Siak — may always be substituted. The 
country abounds in cattle, poultry, etc., which, notwithstanding the constant 
supplies to His Majesty's and other ships passing up and down the Straits, are 
always in plenty, and at the same price. 

*^The coast abounds with the finest fish, — salted fish and fish roes, first 
imported from Siak, form an extensive export. Of the soil, and its produce 
in sugar, fruits, etc. etc., it is unnecessary to make any observations; its 
superiority being universally admitted. 

*'Thus situated, the poimlation of Malacca is, in a great degree, inde- 
pendent ; and when it is considered that no corresponding benefit can be 
offered to them at Penang, it cannot be expected that they will remove. 
Admitting oven that they are indemnified fur the loss of their fixed property, 
they would feel but little inclination to adventure at Penang, where they must 
either purchase land and houses from others, or undertake the clearing of an 
unhealthy jungle. 

**The natives consider the British faith as pledged for their protection. 
When the settlement fell into the liands of tlie English, they were invited to 
remain ; ]>rofectioii aud even encouragement were offered them. The latter 
has long ago ceased ;und they are in daily expectation of losing the former. 
For our protection they are willing to make great sacrifices I nnd they pay the 
heavy duties imposed on them, with the cheerfulness of faithfbl and obedient' : 
subjects. The revenues of Malacca are never in arrear. 

**With resj^ct to the European inhabitants, it appears admitted that they' 
should, in some measure, bo indemnified for the loss of their property <m thaf^ 
garrison being withdrawn. The estimate that has been formed nf the 
and immovable property of individuals, an^ounte to -the sum of doUete' 
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.'300,000 (at 6s. a dollar, £76,000), a principal part of wliicli, it appears, 

. moit' be paid before Penang can reap the expected advantage from the 
destroctioii of Malacca. No doubt many deductions might ho mA<le from the 
above estimate : and, by a liberal policy in the commencement, thQ few might 
follow the majority obtained by such means ; but 1 am apprehensive that it 
would .be neither fair nor honourable to indemnify one, and not the whole. 
Prince of Wales’s Island would, of course, derive the benefit of an increase of 
populatilln by these means, as the indeniniiicatious would only be granted 
conditionally on their removal, and that condition strictly enforced ; but 
whethei* so great an outlay of the public money can, for attaining sucIl an 
object, at the present time be authorised, is, perliaps, very doubtful ; and, 
admitting it were granted, and the population actually removed, what check 
could be placed over emigration ? Malacca, the abode of their fatherg and of 
the ancestors of their fathers, would alone bo considered as their home. 

” The ti'ade of Malacca is now priuci})ally carried on with the Uuggucse and 
Javanese (neutrals), with Rhio, Lingiii, and the ])orts iia the immediate 
. neiid^bourhood ; the Indian and Cliiua trade having, with the exception of the 
resort of a few merchants from the co^t and Surat, hceii annihilated by the 
superior advantages afforded at Penang in duties, etc. 

“ The Bugguese or Rastorn trade, which now forms so important and valu- 
able a branch of the commerce of Penang, appears origiiuilly to have entered at 
Malacca ; but on an attentive observation of the share uoav enjoyed by it, it 
will be found that Penang cannot oxt)ect much further advantages, or that its 
remaining trade can be forced farther up the Straits, whatever may be the fate 
of Malacca. 

*’The Buggueso prows are from Macassar, Passcir, Baiijarmassiii, but mostly 
fh>m Bally, Mandar, Samba va, etc., which jiorts they leave at the cuinmciicc 
meat of the soiith-west monsoon, and arrive in the Straits in the rnoiitli of July, 
increasing in number during August, September, and October, and declining 
with the year. Having touched on the coasts of iiorneo and Java on their way, 
their cargoes generally' consist of Bugguese sarangs, mats, and bii-ds’ nests ; 
from their own country inferior spices, and diamonds clandestinely procured 
from the Dutch, gold dust, and dollars ; and from the ports at .which they 
touch occasionally, of rice, tobacco, oil, etc. In return they take away opium 
and cloths, mostly coarse Indian. Of these prows tlie whole touch at Malacca, 
but tbe rich and well-equipped proceed on to Penang for the advantage of 
obtaining opium at a hotter rate than the duties at Malacca will admit of. 
These endeavour to arrive early in the season to avoid the north-west winds 
that often wt in in September, but ai-c always uncertain ; they arc often driven 
back after leaving Malacca fbr Penang by the north-west winds setting in 
oagrlier than esEpeeted, and are in consequence forced to end tlioir adventure 
At Malacca. The best equipped of their prows can only sail before the wind, 
and the voyages of the whole must be made with the favourable lyionsoons. Tlie 
amalier Bugguese prows and otherfs] arriving late in this season, and those badly 
equipp^, find it impossible to weather the north-west winds, and, of necessity, 
Malacca^ these there are many, but they are not so rich as those 
which proce^ to Penang; they mostly bring sarangs, in constant demand by 
■ the HidayB^at Malacca and its neighbourhood, and of which only a certain 
obtain' a favourable sale at Penang. The superior advantage in 
. sale of this arti^e at Malacca and its neighbourhood, added to the quicker 
to the Boatyard, counterbalances, in some degree, the advon- 
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tage of tho lower (liitie.s at Pouong, by enabling them to anticipate the return to 
the Eastward of their greater rivals who liad extended their voyage ; the prows first 
rotumiiig enjoying the readiest and most profitable sale. They time their 
voyages so Veil as generally to avoid adverse winds, except in the Straits ; in 
which, from tho uncertainty of the seasons, they can never be depended on. 
The delay in proceeding on to Penang frequently lengthens their f'oyage for 
months, and always for many weeks, an object of the first importance to these 
tradei-s, sailing but with the fair monsoon, and obliged to perform theiu voyages 
period ioa11>. 

Besides those denominated Bugguose prows, there are also a few with 
binls’ nests, camphor, pepper, and sago from Borneo proper, one with pepper 
from Tiiiigano, and one or two from Pahan w^th gold dust for opium. 

** Prom the nature of this trade it is apparent that, if tho duties of Malaoca 
were lowcrcfl to the standaid of Penang, very few prows would proceed fiirther 
up tho Straits ; and that the ]K)rtioii now stopping at Malacca is not of a de- 
scription to he ^recd further on, but on being driven out of Malacca, ifitia 
possible to do so by still heavier duties, would either cease altogether, or a^in 
its object at a less advaiit.ige, at the native port of Rhio, or of the Dutch at 
Java. 

*‘T]ie aveiage expoits of opium at Malacca by means of this trade may now 
bo estini.it ed at from one hundred to one hundred and fifty chesto per 
annum. This is obtained, in the first iustaiiee, either by commission from 
]ieng.d, or by pure]i.ise from Bengal blii])s returning from an unsuccessful 
voyage to the Eastward. The Sultan of Uhiu has lately been more settled 
in his (h)vcinment, and may in like manner obtain opium from returning 
ships; while the Dutch (loveinnieiit at Batavia, iiotwithsiauding every effort 
on oiir part, ap])ear to obtain supjilies by neutrals and others. It is stated 
that last year, lioiii eaptuies taken by these and other means, they obtained 
opium at the late of fioni seven humlred to eight hundred dollars jier chest; 
but, as they liold the monopoly of this article iii their own hands, they, of 
course, sell it ut a vciy ditliient price. 

'*Thc great ohjeel in fixing the commerce of Prince of Walos’s Island, is to 
establish it as an eiiticpot bctw^^eii Eostiuii and Western India; and if the 
regulations and intcicsts of the Bengal Govenmient w'ould have admitted of it, 
perhaps it might Iliyc been of the greatest advantage for the Company to have 
imported into Penang a quantity of opium on their own account, or, indeed, to 
have held the inouo])oly of it themselves, thereby forcing the Eastern prows to 
come up to Penang for the wdiolo of their supplies of this article. GreatMelicacy 
is requisite in keeping the duties at Penang (and, perhaps, at Malaooa, for the 
smaller prow s) sufficiently low to prevent the meix'haiits in Bengal from fitting 
out vessels direet for the Eastwaixl. It should be more to their interest to be 
satisfied in le.iviug it at Peuaug ; and tlie uncertainty and length of an Eastern 
voyage will a^w.iys induce thorn to put up with less profit there. This trade 
from Bengal ^which is ^ow oecasionally carried on) not only deprives Pett/utfl'itf 
its advantages as an ciitropdt, but, in many instances, from oventooldhg the 
market to tho Eastward at different seasons of the year, depitves the Bqg^jyss ' 
prows oil their return from Penang of that advantage they calculate npoa ; afid 
finding themselves thus anticipated in the Eastern rnorkef^ somf mined, 
while others are discouraged in further voyages, trusting tofotuze supplies btei^ 
in the same way received from Bengal ships,' whidi can always afford to 
undersell them. - * ‘ * 
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^ Javanese trade is carried ou by Java prows (eomnidudcd by Arabs, 

Malaysi or Chinese, as neutrals), bringing rice, sugar, arrack, coli'eo, spices 
(doves), and a little tin which they pick up on their way. Tliey take in return 
Pnjjcat^ and Kagore cloths, ganibier,^ salted lisli and fish roesf putchuk,^ 
tutenague (when it is to be procured), a few Surat piece goods, etc. 

"ThiJ Vade may be said properly to belong to Malacca, and wore it driven 
out from thence, is not likely to find its way to Penang. Tlie vessels at e, in 
' general, A>nt badly eqaiitped, and not calculaiod lor a voyage up the Straits. 
The ancient connection subsisting between Java and Malacca gave lisctoit, 
and, widi the decline of tho latter, it has giadiially decreased. The gieat 
supply of rice is obtained by means of this trade, and Malaeea eaii nhxays eoni- 
inand ^rough this ‘channel tho quantity it may require. The uncertain 
footing on which Malacca is at present held discourages tho piov^s fiom coming 
until ibey ascertain what is to be done, now the works aie deinolislied*; but it 
will rapidly resume its former extent as soon us it may Ix' settled and under- 
stood that the ganison is not to be withdrawn. ^ 

to this trade may be lanked that liom Khio, Liiigiii, Palembaiig. 
and tho countries in the more immediate iicighbomhuiHl of Malacca. 

The Palembang and Lingiii vessels impoit about IfiOO ])eeul8 * of tin 
an&hally, which, with what is brought from other (luarters, may be estimated 
at from 2000 to 3000 peeuls aiiuiially. Kumbo,^ a Malay country in tho interior 
of the Peninsula at the back of Malacca, formerly, under a contract with the 
Dutch Govcniment, supplied of itself 2000 i>eculs, but now only sends about 
400 pcculs annually, and this is obtained at some lisk by oilvaiiecs. The 
remainder might, perhaps, be o1)taiiicd in tho same way, but, at jiresent, seems 
to take its course down the PahaiiKheron the other side ot the Peninsula, 
from whence it is transported in small i»io\vs to llhio, etc. etc. 

“The interior produce of the Malaeea territory in pepper is but trifling, 
having ever been discouraged, but (‘onsidcrable quantities arc constantly 
imported from Rhio, whore it is produced in great abundaiu'e. 

> “ A considerable trade was fonuorly carried on wdth Siak on the East coast 

of. Sumatra, nearly oxiposite Malacca. At this ])lacc the Dutch oiiee had a 


1 Pulicat, a town ou tho Madras coast which was long the s(>at ot an import- 
ant Dutch factory. Olossary of Anglo-Indian Words, Yule & iiuriicll. 

^ the extract of a climbing shrub which is a native of the regions 

about the Straits of Malacca, and is much grown in x>lautatioiis in Singa^ioro 
and the ndghhduring islands. The substance in chemical com^iosition and 
qnalitiss stropgly resembles eute^.” It is used in mastication with the botel- 
mxt, ,C 9 toh ik *^ba astringent extract from tho wood of several sxiecios of 
Anglo-^ Words. Yule & BnniclI. 

' ^‘^JlPutchoek. This is the trade name for a fragrant root, a product of the 

S ttaya iu the vicinity of Kashmir, and forming ai^ article Bf oxiKiit from 
'QplUhay aaid Oalcutta to the Malay countries and to China, where it is 
as a ^^^ringredieUt in the Chinese pastille - rods, commonly called 

* “ a man’s lead '* (Malay and Javanese) = 133^ lbs. avoirdupois. 

Oiampy, Yule ^ Burnell. 

* (fiiiMho at “ Biunbowe (oonectly Rftmbau)," in Grawfurd’s Descriptive 
Dkimarp. Mmds, eie. 
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factoiy and deii\cd advantages , Imt ior many ycais tlna trade has been on the 
decline owing to om scttlonieiits on the West coist,^ and the subsequent usurpa 
tioiL of the govcinniont by the )>i( sent Raj ih , and it is now almost annihilated. 

‘‘ The laadcts iioni the populous ronntiies in the inteiior of Sumatra have 
turned then (ouist to the othci side , but, in the event of the English settle 
iiients tlu 1 C being rediir t d, tin ic seems no doubt but it might with ease be again 
brought into its oii.;inil chanml by an enteipiising Government at Malacca. 
The ti ult from Malice i to Si ik foiiiii ily consisted of raw silk, coast md othei 
cloths, ind opium, in Ktuin fn which was iiccivod gold, wix, sago, salted 
hsh ind fish iocs elephints teeth, guiilmi, hogsliid, camphor, lattans,’ etc 
The Dutch Compiiiy wcie ilso iii tin hibitof sending uinually ftom Siak to 
J iva sc \ ei il 1 ilts of sj ais foi m ists , ind wo h ive lately had an oppoitunity of 
knowing its eajiibility iii the pioduee ot fiame tmibeis foi shipbuilding ^ 

** Ihe Dutch hid also 1 1 u toi y it J iiiiby * on the same coast, and kept up a 
sinulai iiitc uoiiisi but it xncsent the tiadc witliMilocca isveiy tiiflmg The 
letiuiis aie iic iily the simc is iiom Siak, witli the ulditioii of coaise benjamin^ 
and diigons blocMl llu siuiUci poits to the noithwaid of Siak, as fa^ as 
Assdhiii** iiid Bitti Bn 1 ^ still scud then small pioclure in rattans, wax, and 
1K(, mostly to Mill a 

* The only Indiiii ti idi now c lined on with l^Ialicca is by a few Pulicat 
nuichaiits (ic ighting ninuilly on the Indiiniaii fiom eighty to one bundled 
iiid hfty bales of elcth to the \ iluc of SO 000 to 110,000 dollais , by thiee oi 


^ The Biitish Sc itlc iin iits at this tunc (I'sOS) on the West coast of Sumatra 
well Bcncoolen (loit Miilloioughl uid its dciicndcncKs, mcludmg Padang, 
the island ot Little Bom hong in tin biy of laxiauuly, etc Bencoolen was 
occupied by the Biitish fiom 10S> till 1S25 The second fort, constructed m 
1711, wis built i mile iiid il ill liom the iivci, and called Fort Mailbox ongh 
Tin ibincloiied foit b 1 1 Iccii cm tin 1 inks of the iivei — Crxwfuku 

** Rattiii tin long stem ot various sjiccics ot Asiatic rlimbing jialnia . 
ot which eiins in mile, and which when split, aie used to form the 
seats oi eiiir bottomed cbiiis ind the like borne of these attain a length 

ofsovoial hundicd tcct, and iie used m the Ihmaliya and Kisia Hills toi 
making suspc iisioii Inidgc s, cti , nvilling io]>c in stiength ” — Glossany, etc. 
Yule A Bill in 11 

** The Gov c I nine lit ol Pinifeot Wales s Islind wen, at this time, making 
cfloits to piovc jii letieally th it gicit facilities toi shipbuilding existed at then 
Pi eside nc y — lu un ds a itb bettl •nwtdb^ pobsim 

* T iniby ** I inibi is the iiinn ot i M il ly St ite on the noith eastern side of 
bumati i — On vw 1 1 1 ii 

^ ** Bill] imin, Beii/oin, etc i kind oi ineciise deiived from the resm of the 
Styiax Dijandci, in bumatia It got horn the Arab traders the 

name of lub iii*J iwi c * J iv a Fi ink nice use,’ eoirupted m the Middle Ages mto 
such toims as wc give * **The tcims J iwi, J iwi, were applied by the Arabs 
to the Miliy coimtiies geneially (c spec i illy Siimatra), an^ their products.'* 
— (7fosia??/, tic Yule A Biunell 

^ Assatuin '*Asahan, the name ot a nver and Malay State on the 
noith eastern side ot Sumitia ’ — Ciivwitunn 

^ IxUta Baia ** Batubaia A liver and distnot of the eastern Mde of 
Sumatia, subject to the Malay State of Siak CiiAWiiUlU). 
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four Chuliah Teasels, every monsoon bringing coarse cloths (blue), coir ^ and 
‘ seeds, etc., for the native ^aar ; and by a few Surat merchants, passengers on 
the Bombay and China ships, avd two annual native vessels from Surat, touching 
on their way to Siam and other ports, bringing silks and chintzes. 

Of the above trade almost the whole lirst goes to Penang, but the articles, 
being ezeliisively adapted for the Malacca market, or that of Penang being, 
perhaps, overstocked, cannot find a sale there. The finer, or Piilicat cloths, 
are take^ away from Malacca in Javanese prows, as well as }iart of the coarse, 
and the silks and chintzes generally by the Eastern prows. Three or four 
Siamese junks arrive at Malacca in the course of the year, coming round the 
Peninsula, bringing rice, salt, salt fish, sticklack,^ 8api)an-wood,^ etc., and take 
cloths, opium, etc. ; and, until the last three years, a large annual junk came 
from Ohina, bringing raw silk, coarse China ware, paper, tobacco, and supidics 
of various kinds required by the inhabitants of Malacca and the neighbouring 
States. On the arrival of the vessel the native jirows from the adjacent States 
crowded to Malacca, and, each bringing the produce of its country, were of some 
importance to the trade of the place. The junk, on its retsirn, carried away 
tin,* fish rocs, beohe-de-mcr, rattans, biids* nests, caniplior, etc., to a great 
amount ; the savings of the Chinese inliabitants of Malacca and the neighbour- 
ing countries invested in the above articles ; and such of the Chinese as were 
desirous of returning to Macao. The savings of the CJhinosc inhabitants arc 
also sent on in pepper and similar articles by the Macao Portuguese ahi])s. 

'*The surplus arrack, sugar, etc., impoi-ted in the Javanese prows, is 
generally sent on to Penang, as op{K)rtiinitics otler ; and, in addition to the 
trade carried on by the means of native vessels, as above mentioned, there are 
few brigs and other small craft belonging to the inhabitants of Malacca, but 
mostly navigated by natives. 

** I have deemed it necessary to be thus ]mrticular respecting the trade of 
Maladca, as it docs not appear to be generally understood ; and the nature of 
the population and trade being made known, I feel confident that I shall not 
Stand alone in the opinion that Penang cannot expect much more of cither than 
it already possesses ; and, with regard to the latter, that it is now a trade almost 
exclusively belonging to Malacca from its natural, od van tiigcs. 

“Thus far it has been my object to explain the difficulties that will arise in 
transferring the present population and trade. It is now necessary to view the 
subject as to the dangerous consequences likely to ensue to Penang in the event 
of the garrison being withdrawn. 


' ^ “ Coir : the fibre of the cocoa-nut husk, from which rojic is made. ” — Glossary . 
Yule & Burnell. 

* SHeklaek : ** 1727. It (the Siam coast) produces good store of Sapan and 
Agala woods, wit^ Gumlack and Sticklack, and many drugs that I know little 
abaujk?* — Ceptain Alexander Hamilton, A New Account of tiff East Indies. 
Edinbtngh, 1727 ; London, 1744. (Quoted in the urticle on Sappan-wood, 
^ ^ Burnell.) 

• Sappan-wood . . . the tree appears to be indigenous in Malabar, the 
l)eociKby,.aad the Malay Peninsula.” ^ppan-wood is a red dye-wood, formerly 
oalled bjasilf-wood. Since the discovery of the same dye-wood in South America, 
in 'Bnttili^ the'^ ilaifia brazil-wood has only been given to the South American 
pro^imt.^^o*i^ eft}. Yule A Burnell. 
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** Malacca, having been in the iiossessioii of a European Power for throe 
centuries, and even previously to that pciiod considered as the capital of the 
Malay States, has obtained so great an importance in the eyes of the native princes, 
that they arc ever anxious to obtain the friendship of the nation in whose hands 
it may be. ^ts name carries more weight to a Malay ear than any new settle- 
ment, whatever its importance. This pre-eminence ensures constant respect 
from the tradei's to and from the neighbouring ports : at least it has done so 
till very lately ; and by this means aifords a considerable check to^ piracy. 
AVere Malacca in the hands of a native prince, however respectable, or supported 
by us, this clieck would not only be lost, but fleets of piratical vessels and prows 
woidd be fitted out, even from its shores, whose depredations the enterprise of 
our cruisers would find it dillicult to keep under. 

“From the trade of Khio, — since it was given up to Sultaun Mahomed in 
1795, to^be attributed to tlie exactions being less there than at Malacca, — and 
the advantages which llhio .seems likely to derive, now that its government is 
more settled and the conduct of the Jtajah more steady, it is but fair to infer 
that Malaccca, in fllie hands of a native prince, would,' with its superior popula- 
tion and extent of resources, adopt a similar conduct, and obtain an equal, &nd 
in all }irobabi]ity a far superior advantage. It would still afford its usual 
facilities and aoconimodations to traders, and there is but too much reason to 
believe that Pciiaiig wouhl be dcxu'ivod of that great advantage she has hitlicrto 
derived in the Kastern trade. 

“ Eut, to look at the subjeiJt in a more serious point of view still, — for I am 
far from thinking it would ever remain in the hands of a native Power, — 
although ^tlie pcrinanent fortifications and public works of evciy description may 
be effectually destroyed, the possession of Malacca will ever bo a most desirable 
object to a European Power and to our eiicniy. Prince of Wales’s Island, though 
advantageously situated for commanding the bay and the northern entrance of 
the Straits, has by no means the same advantage and command within the 
Straits that Malacca iiossesses. Every shix) that ])asses up or down must be 
observed from the latter place, and should this station ever be held by an 
enterprising enemy, not only Penang, but our more important China trade, 
would be materially endangered. We have now the command. Why give it 
up, \inlc8s wc are Ibrced and 1 trust we are not reduced to that extremity. 

“Waiving the great advantages that might be derived from encouraging 
Mtalacea, or rather allowing it to have fair play, let the subject oidy be con- 
sidered as it relates to the interests of Penang. 

“It is well known that the Dutch Government had in contemplation to 
make Malacca a free port, with the vieAv of destroying the English settlement 
at Penang. Should the place ever full into their hands again, or into that of 
their now superior authority, which it no doubt will if evacuated by the 
English, a similar, or more active |)olicy must be ex])eetcd. This alone, inde- 
pendent of every other consideration, should, I think, be a sufficient indueo- 
ment for the British Goveinmcnt to retain it in support of their settlement ht 
Prince of Wales’s Island.' The Eastern trade, now sp lucrative a source of com- 
merce and revenue at Penang, would at once be destroyed, whi]p passing vetsels ' 
Avould never find it worth their while to submit to the delay of stopping 
Penang. Trade must ever flourish most where the greatest advanti^peei are 
afforded. Malacca has greater natural advantages than Penang, and these can 
only be counterbalanced by the policy of the Penang Government in exacting 
heavier duties there. 
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“The fortilicatioiis of Malacca were extensive but irregulcir and badly con- 
structed, more formidable in appearance than in reality, and were of more use 
in inspiring awe in the natives than they ever would have been in resisting any 
regular force. Whoever is ac<][uaintcd witli the difliculty of elearii^ and settling 
a Malay country, knows well the value of the phice upon (jlearud and cultivated 
[land] f [and] in what estimation it is held in respect to the extent of cleared 
lands, its orchai'ds and plantations, the value of brick anil other buildings, etc. 
etc. Malacca possesses an advantage in this respect beyond every other Malay 
settlement. The houses, etc. etc., constmeted after the style of the Dutch, are 
of brick and stolie, and likely to resist the cifects of ages. The ]iublio works 
may bo demolished, the iiriiicipal buildings levelled with the earth from w'hich 
they sprang, but Malacca in its facilities for trade, its extent of cultivation, its 
pemftnent stylo of native buildings, must remain the. same. Fortifications can 
in a short time be destroyed by H\QfuU of man, but who shall direettho forests 
to reassume their former extent, or the country of Mulaeea at oiiee to become an 
impenetrable forest and unheal tby swamp ? The industry ages has been too 
ejectually and too sueccssfulfly] cxerteil to be cifaecd with eommori trouldc. 
Time and the exterminating swoid .alone will ever be able, to reduce it to its 
original state: and wdien it is so reduced, it will always be an object of im- 
portance to our European enemy, as w'cll on aecouiil of superior advantages in 
trade and produce, as of its capability of annoying, and clfectually destroying 
the English interests at Penang. 

“It does not fall within my line, to submit the actual advantages of Malacca 
as to its natural defences, or to set forth the various ])bin[sj Unit might bo 
adopted for supporting them. They can bo professionally and better pointed 
out by Captain Fanpihar, the Engineer ofliecr now in c.barge of the government. 
Fpr the present purpose it is suflieient to sny that from tlmt source iiiid rny own 
observation, 1 am enabled to a.sscrt with correctness that any European Power 
possessing. Malacca would, in a very short time, be able to intri'ucli themselves 
nearly as securely as they could have done within the old walls, and that wo 
should find the greatest difliculty in again obtaining posse.ssion of the place. 

“ To ovince more clearly the actual state of Malacca in regard to its revenues 
and disbursements, I take the liberty of referring to the official documents 
lately furnished by the Commandant, by which it will appear that the 
estimated revenues of the present year exceed the disbursenieiils, the former 
being estimated at 83,000 and the latter at 79,000 dollars,^ iiieludiiig 
military and all other charges. 

“The foregCing statement will aifonl a more satisfactory proof than any 
I could offer of the settlement being [maintained] at no expense to the 
OompOQy ; and if the actual annual cost of. the settlement were calculated on 
the same principle as that of Penang has been, by leaving out the military 
aa. ehtfgeable to other Presidencies, a surplii.s revenue, after paying every 
. clutf|;e» would arise to the amount of a lac of rupees. 

.“It should, however, be staj^d that, while Majp.cca coiftinucs to bo dis- 
'< 4 [toiirii^{ed .pis it has been, the revenues cannot be expected materially to increase, 
they*have annually done so, in a trifling degree, for the last five 
Some relaxation in the very heavy duties now imposed may, perhaps, 


fo. fbr a' dollar; revenues =£20, 7 50, disbursements =£19, 750, surplus 

=££ 1000 . . 
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be deonied advisable, as they not only affect the inhabitants very seriously, but 
may bo the means of forcing [a] considerable part of the trade to Rhio and 
other ports. Great care should be observed in fixing the extent of the duties, 
so us to insure to Tenang tlie 'whole of the trade that may be forced out of 
Malacca. 

“The garrison and establishment at Malacca appear to have been induced 
to the very lowest state consistent wdth the honour of the British Flag and 
the internal safety of the ])lacc ; and no further reduction can, 1 thin]% with 
safety, be attcmjitcd. It may, however, be deemed sufticient ; and if the 
Commandant is aiitliorised to lay out a very small sum in repairing the works 
at Bookis Cliimi and on the hill of St. John’s, and in erecting some temporary 
works near the town, the settlement may be (jonsidered as secure against any 
predatory force of the enemy, being defended by nature from any attach by 
shipping. • It is at the same time fair to infer that, if the above temporary 
works arc erected, and it is determined to continue the present garrison and 
government, the siijierior advantages that may be derived from the revenues in 
conseipieiiee of the safety of the jJacc, will fully reimburse any trifling expon^ 
incurred on that account. 

“ The i>olicy of, at any rale, keeping Malacca in our possession until we are 
actually obliged to give it up, is, I must ])resimic, made apparent in the 
remarks I have taken the liberty to submit, not only on account of the 
dilliciilty of iloing justice to the inhabitants, but as such a measure can be of 
no real service to IVnaiig, but in all probability [will be] most injurious. 
Notwithslaiiding our utmost efforts the settlement will bo an object of 
importance to our enemies, whenever they have tlie power to settle in it. 

“It is unnecessary to dwell on the advantages of Malacca as a port of 
refreshment Jbr His Majesty’s and other ships. His Excellency, the 
Commander-in-Chief, 1 have icason to believe, is fully convinced of this, and 
has represented to the Supreme Government the advantage of holding the 
settlement on this aeijonnt alone ; but I trust, and confidently hope, that 
enough has been said to prove the policy, nut to say necessity, of continuing 
the present garrison till the conclusion of this war ; ^ and that, on a review of 
the actual inii>ortance of Malacca in its relation to Prince of Wales’s Island, your 
Honourable Jioard will be induced to call the attention of the Supreme 
Government to the subject. Should the Right Honourable the Governor- 
General be inclined to interest His Majesty’s Ministers in retaining it, on a 
peace, and eventually establishing it as a British settlement, a more detailed 
statement can be drawn up, and from the memoranda I deemed it my duty to 
make while at Malacca, I may probably be able to furnish further information 
as to the real advantages that might be expected from Malacca as a permanent 
settlement. Malacca ceded to the English, its rivalship with Penang would 
cease. No longer the oppi'cssor and opprcs.scd, they 'would mutually assist each 
other. The revenues of Malacca would immeiliatcly increase, while the Dutch 
law might be aboAshed by^proolamation from His Majesty, and the jurisdiction 
of the Court at Prince of Wales’s I.sland- with ease extended in its room. 


* This war, Le, the war with Napoleon. 

2 “ The Court of Judicature at Prince of Wales’s Island in the East* Indies ” 
was established by “ Letters Patent,” bearing date the twenty-fifth day of 
March, in the forty-seventh year of the reign of George iii., anno Domini 
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the assistance of Malacca the whole of the Malay rajahs in the 
Straits and to the Eastward might be midercd not only subservient, but, if 
necessary, tributary. But to dwell on the i>erniaiient advantages to Penang 
that, on a more extended and political point of view, might be«lerived from 
the possession of Malacca, under an enlightened ami liberal policy, is nut the 
object of this paper. Facts evincing the impracticability of destroying the 
settlement, and the danger to bo apprehended from any further attempts to 
eifect fuch a measure, are simply stated. If I am wrong in the. conclusions I 
have drawn, 1 trust to the Honourable Board’s favourable construction of my 
intentions. Actuated from a sense of duty alone, 1 have presumed thus 
unasked to intrude' on the time of your Honourable Botai-d, :ind a consciousiicss 
of tjje correctness of my statement llatturs me with the hope of your 
approbation. — I have the honour to reinain, with gi-cat re.spect, lionouiablo 
sirs, your most obedient and faithful servant, * 

"Tiios. Raffles. 

“PniNCE OP Wales's Island, 
the OctcHi&t' 1808.” 

The effect of this report was marked and immediate. It 
led to a complete reversal of the ])()lk*y tiiat was boiii^ 
pursued, and both the Governor-General and the Company 
hastened to follow the lead of this youthful olticial, and to 
order the suspension of all tlie measures for llic evaeuation 
of Malacca. Lord Minto and his Council wrote : “ The 
circumstances represented in that report appear to us to 
render it highly inexpedient to withdraw tlu3 garrison and 
inhabitants from the Settlement at Malacca. We do not 
hesitate in recommending to yon that the measure be 
suspended until a further reference can be made on tlio 
subject to the Honourable the Court of Directors.” Tlie 
decision of the Court was of similar purport, and is contained 
in the following paragraphs from tlieir despatcli of 1st 
November 1809. It will not fail to bo noted tliat tlic 
determining argument with the Comi)auy was that it would 
put them to no expense : — 

"We have also perused with much attention the report prepaicd by your 
Seeretaiy, Mr. Raffles, and forwarded to us by your (Tovcriior, Colonel Macalistcr, 
ill his letter to the Chairman and Doputy-Chaiiman ui^dcr date\he 7tli November 
1808. This document has in so coinprelionsivc a manner laid open to our view 
the present circumstances of the Settlement of Malacca, and the dangers which 


one theuMnd eight hundred and seven. [A printed co]»y, dated London, April 
1807, of these Letters Patent is in vol. S of the Straits Settle^nent Itccords.'i 
Sit Bdwarcl Stanley was the first Recorder. 
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may arise by the total abandonment of it, that we agree as a temporary measure 
to the continuance of the present establishment there ; and the more readily, as 
we find by the above-quoted letter, that the charges, including every possible 
contingency, Uro fully i)rovided for by the revenues of the place. 

“We, however, desire that no expense be incurred in the croction^of any 
buildings or fortilications. We understand that the Settlement is defended by 
nature from any predatory attack which can be made by shipping ; and wo 
therefore do not conceive that there can, in the present state of the ciemy’s 
navy, be any danger ol‘ an attack from them by a regular force equal to the 
present detachment at Malacca. Ilesides, as it cannot at x>resent be absolutely 
determined that wc shall always retain that Settlement, it would be very 
^ impolitic to incur any expense in jiiiblic works of any denomination, excepting 
such as arc absolutely necessary. 

“We^iavc derived much satisfaction from the x>ci*usal of Mr. Baflles’s 
report, aud wc desire that you will communicate to that gentleman that wo 
entertain a favouralilt' sense of the talents he has evinced ux)on that occasion.*' 

• 

In this niMiiJier did Stainfoid Katlles save Malacca from 
its iinx)ciiding fate. It was long afterwards said and 
“ generally allowed that by a timely representation of some 
circumstances till then imknown, or not duly considered, 
he prevented the alienation of Malacca from the British 
Crown.” But it must be admitted that the arguments and 
facts put forward in the report carried special weight on 
account of the favourable inaiiiier in which Eafiles’s study of 
the Malay language liad inijiressed botli Lord Miiito and 
his superiors at honie. During a Public Disputation at the 
Calcutta Colhige in February 1808, Lord Minto had called 
attention to his cflorts in the following words : — “ The Malay 
language has been succiissfully cultivated by Mr. Eaftles, 
Secretary to the Government of Prince of Wales’s Island, who, 
much to his honour, has long been employed in compiling a 
code of Addat Malaya or Malay T^ws from the best 
authorities in the Malay and Buggucse languages.” The 
following extracts from a correspondence with Mr. Marsden, 
the greatest Malay scholar of the day, and the author of the 
standard History of Suvmtra, bear upon the same subjeot, 
and it will be noted that the first letter was written within 
a very brief period after EafHcs's first arrival at P<enang : — 

“Pbnako, July 1806. / ^ 

“To the Hon. P. Dundas. • ' •! 

“ Dear Sir, — I should have taken an earlier opportunity of commuoicati^ 
with you on the subject of Mr. Marsden’s letter, which you are pleahed to refer 
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to me, if 1 bad not expected a few leisure hours, in which 1 could have given 
sufficient attention to his queries to reply to them with the satisfaction 1 
desired. 

“ Another reason prevented my rcidying to your llattoring refqyonco. I liad 
planned a short excursion of a few days to Queda, and c'xpccted from the 
obseiwaetions I might make there to liave confirmed several partii'ulars respecting 
the Malaya .which I could have communicated to Mr. Marsdni. In this also I 
have l:fen disappointed, from the eireuinstance of Mr. Pearson’s liaving obtained 
leave of absence. The length of time Mr. Pearson may bo absent, and the little 
prospect 1 now have of the leisure which 1 so anxiously desire, can only induco 
me at this time to hazard my inexperienced opinions on any subject connected 
with Oriental literature. 

‘•On the interesting subject of the chronology of the Malays I fear but'-* 
little light will be thrown from the diseoveiy of their using a lyeb in their 
dates. I am convinced of the justness of Mr* Marsden’s coiieliision that the cycle 
amongst the Malays has been adopted fiimi the Siamese. 1 have not., however, 
observed in any of tlioir books that the cycle alluded to is used wit.h tlic religion 
of Mahomed ; the epoch of the Megira lias been iiitrodueiMl, and with the 
Arabian months and days is universally used in their niaiiiiseripts. The first 1 
knew of their using a cycle or partieular names for their yivirs was from a voiy 
old MS., half in Buggiiese, half in the Malay or Arabic eharactej-, in wliicli were 
inserted the Kelika or times (lucky and iinliieky) with tables for eoiiiputiiig time 
accortling to the Mahonusdaii calendar. The Siamese, 1 believe, in i:oiiformity 
with the Indians in general, as well as the Chines*’, have a cycle of sixty years 
containing five lesser cycles of twelve yearn each. Of the Alciiangkabus, alter a 
good deal of inquiry, I have not yet been able decidedly to ascerUiii the relation 
between those of that name in the Peninsula and the Menangkabns on Pulo 
Pcrcha. The Malays 1 have met allinii without hesitation that they all come 
originally from Pnlo Percha ; the ciremnstanoe of the nation of that name in 
Sumatra being so gi'cat and ancient leaves but little doubt, however, in my mind 
tliat the nation (if any), hardly known on the Peninsula, must have emigrated 
from thence, although the coiitrary may, as we arc at a loss to ac.euuiit for the 
former, appear at first sight most probable. 

“I hope I may hereafter have it in my jiower to rurnish Mr. Marsdeii witli 
still fiu*ther additions to his Semang voealjiilary, although I am not much 
inclined to think that from this nation, or rather race of men, miicli interesting 
information oan bo derived beyond that of their actual existence and extent. 
They are decidedly Caffres, or people with woolly hair — to appearance a distiiiet 
race in every respect from the Malays, from whom they cannot have in any prob- 
ability descended. Thoso inhabiting the skirts of the woods have considerable 
intercourse with the Malays, and speak their language tolerably well, but the 
Malays consider it a x^crfcct jargon. Their talking is looked upon by the 
Malays as the' chattering or chii-ping of large birds, and bears no similitude 
VhateyoT to their own. 1 have not yet met with any of these Catfres. 1 observe 
' lilr,; Marsden', in hi» History of SumeUra, sx)e€aks of tin! Caflres of the Philippines, 

' iMrho appear to resemble those alluded to in the Malay Peninsula. These last 
. are^lled by the Spaniards Negritos del Monte and are many of them as black os 
' thn natives of Guinea. 

, . With respect to Mr. Marsden’s query on the terms used by the Malays for 
th»tiifl^<^nt pieces in the game of chess, 1 will state the results of my inquiries 
^0^ the Malaya themselves. The chatter or chess board is avowerlly and 
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<3vi(lently received by the Malays from the Chuliahs, or meu of the Kaling 
country. The terms wdiieh they could understand they soon altered to their own 
fashion. ... All I can learn respecting the term ter is that it is a name given 
by the lliiidj^s to a small temple. I rcgi*ct that 1 have not a complete Sanscrit 
vocabulary by mo, but in referring to Forster’s Bengallee Vocabulary, which is, 
I believe, almost pure Sanscrit, I am enabled to state something satuffactory. 
The woi’fl ter there sigiiihes ‘border, verge, utmost,’ a sufficient proof, I think, 
that the term used for the chessman is borrowed from the Sanscrit, the jlace of 
the ter on the board being at the border, etc. ... I take the liberty of annexing 
a Javanese alphabet. I also add a Ihigguese alphabet. 1 liavc never been able 
to trace one before, and if it is new to Mr. Alarsdon I shall be much gratified. 
I have hitherto learnt but little aiboiit this nation. . . . Should you deem the 
replies to Mr. Marsden’s queritis in any way satisfactory and worlfty of 
cominuni6‘.'ition, I hope you will at the same time state them as coming from a 
young man who never made Oriental literature his study, and is but lately 
arrived in the place which furnishes the means of his observations.” 

“ Kunkmedk, Pena no, Alarch 1809. 

“To IV. Mausuen, Ksq. 

“ My dea II Sru, — TSvo very long and severe illnesses, during which I was under 
the necessity of denying myself the use of the pen and all kinds of study, and 
from the elfeets of wliieh 1 am hanlly recovered even at this time, must plead 
my exemse for not answering, or indeed acknowledging, the receipt of your 
polite and friendly letters of the 18th of June and ISth of November last, both 
of which arrived when I was confined to niy room. With respect to the 
Mcnangkabus, 1 am morn than ever eoiiiidciit that those in the Peninsula 
derive their origin from the country of that name in Sumatra. Inland of 
Malacca, about sixty miles, is situated the Malay kingdom of Eumbo, of which 
you have m> doubt heard. The Bultan and all the ]>rineipa1 officers of state 
hold their authoi-ity immediately from Aleiiangkabii, and have even written 
coinmissiuiis for their respective offices. This shows the extent of its pow’er 
even now, rolueed as it must be in common with that of the Malay States in 
general. In the Asiatic Researches you will perceive u long disipiisition on the 
Indo-Chinese nations by my friend Dr. Leyden, wdiieii will no doubt interest 
you very much. 1 wish we bad the good fortune of his local infoniiatioii. He 
w’as to the Eastward but a few muiitlis, during whieli time he lived with me : 
you will SCO what use he ma<le of his time. I have by me a sketch of a 
grammar which I have drawn up, and which I will send you as soon as 1 get 
time to correct and copy it ; and I am gradually compiling a dictionary, which 
you shall be welcome to, if it can be of any service to you. I must apologise 
for the liasiy style iu which this is w'ritten. You, my dear sir, have been a 
Secretary yourself, and will make due allowances.” 


At tlie saiiui time that Raffles drew up his official report 
on Malacca, he prepared a paper on the Malay nation, with a 
translation of their maritime institutions. This he sent to 
his friend Leyden at Calcutta, and in due course it was read 
before tlie Bengal Asiatic Society. The paper is a striking 
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one, and was remarkable as the first serious attempt to regard 
the scattered fragments of the Malay race as one nationality. 
Lord Minto did not happen to be in Bengal at t|^e moment 
this lecture was presented to the Asiatic Society, but, as has 
been shown, he had seen and acted upon the earlier report 
on t]^ Malacca question. The following lett(‘r from Leyden 
to his friend refers to both : — 


“ Calim TTA, 0/// October ISOi). 

‘^My DEAR Raffles, — I have received both your letters, mid with great 
vexation have to inform you that Lonl Minto is at prescut gone to the unfortun- 
ate Presidency of Madras, where 1 believe he has got his hands fifll. I laid 
before him without delay tlic MS. eoneerning Malacca, witli wliich he was 
greatly pleased [from this we may infer that liaftles had sent a copy personally 
iff addition to that from the (loveriior of Penang], and desired me. to say he 
should be gratified in receiving immediately from yourself any eoininiinications 
respecting the Eastern ^larts of a similar nature. 1 .shall not fail to write to liim 
as soon as I am a little recovered, for I have heon for some time (days 1 mean) 
confined to bed by a .smart attack of fcA'cr. However, 1 am to-day u]) for the 
first time, but not at all able to write letters, so you must exemse me for the 
present. My literary studies were «iuitc knocked on the liead foi* some time by 
the duties of a magistrate in so large a district as the Twenty-four Pcrgiinnah.s, 
and I was afterwards for some -months also magistrate of Nadoah, where 1 was 
constantly engaged in bush -fighting in the jungles. 1 havi; now more time, and 
have again begun my litc.rary avocations with vigour ; nor have 1 given up my 
Eastern researches quite. Now, pray do contrive to tell me what you are 
doing in the literary way, and to get me a few copies of the best ^lalay MSS. 
Above all, try and get mo the works of the famous Uugis bard Saveri-yading, 
and anything you can in llali and Siamese. You have never, I prc.sume, been 
able to get the Batavian Researchts into your clutches, but <lo try and get me 
the best alphabets of all the Eastern tribes. Have you no Jialta that can rend 
the lingo of the man-eaters 'd I have got a book, but cannot read it. 1 must be 
done, however, and go to bed, or cncreiisc my fever.— Yours ever tnily, 

“.T. Leyden.” 

The autobiographical hitter at tlie end of tlie first 
chapter gives a clear account of the circumstances tliat 
followed. As a result of operations conducted in the first 
place by Sir Thomas Trowbridge in 180G, and afterwards by 
Sir Edward Pellew in the following year^ the ITiiteh fleet was 
driven from the sea, and so close a blockade of the Javan 
ports was instituted that even native craft were not 
allowed to come out, to the considerable injury of the trade 
of Penang. These operations were carried out hy tlie King’s 
vessels, and not by those of the East India Company, and 
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whenever they interfered with trade they caused the Com- 
pany's representatives much annoyance, and sufficient loss to 
arouse criticism. RalUes, however, was officially connected 
with the Royal Navy as well as with the Company. He was 
Naval Agent for His Majesty’s fleet at Penang, but when his 
work became too lieavy for liim ho transferred this t^k to 
his brother-in-law, Mr. Thompson. Two letters are in exist- 
ence, one*, from Admiral Drury, and the other from Captain 
Christoplier Cole, of H.M.S. Doris, requesting him, as a 
personal favour, and in order to prevent the King’s seiMce 
from bejing seriously embarrassed, to continue to discharge the 
duties after ilr. Tlujiiipsou’s death. His relations with all 
the naval eonfiiianders were excellent, and it was probab]^ 
from their actions and views that liis attention was first 
seriously tuimed t(^ wards Java. Among those actions the 
two most im])ortaiit were a desc(;nt on the Eastern coast of 
Java, described in the following paragraph from the official 
pa])cr, The Prince of IFftlea^s Island Gazelle, dated 6th February 
1808, and the unexpected caj)ture of the Moluccas: — 


“ Wc arc authorise I to state that the object of the cx})c<lition to the East- 
ward, under His Exoclloncy Sir Edward Uellew, has hcon completely successful, 
and that tlic undciTiicuitionod Dutch mcii-of-war were destroyed in the harbour 
of Gricssic, at the oasliu-n extremity of Java, by the squadron under Ilis 
Excellency’s eonunaiid, without the Io.ss of a man. The batteries at that place 
having sui*rcndcrod on the approach of the English, 'were occupied during the 
time tile squadron continued in the harbour by the Grenadiers of His Majesty’s 
30th Regiment, disembarked for that purpose. 

“ The Government of the (Jliief Settlement of Sourabaya having supplied 
His Excellency, by treaty, with refreshments, and pilots to conduct the 
squadron out of the harbour, Ilis Excellency quitted the place accordingly 
on the 16th December 1S07 ; the guns, military and naval stores in the 
garrison of Gricssic, as well as the batteries at Sambelangan, on the island of 
Madura, having been t»rcviously deslroycti under the orders of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Lockhart, commanding the detachment co-operating with the naval 
forces. 

“Dutch mcn-of-war destroyed in the harbour of Griessie by the squadron 
under the command of ,ITis Excellency Sir Edward Fellow, on the 11th’ 
December 1807:-“ 


llfirohitic . 

Pinto 

Kortenam . 

(Xo name) . 
Rastoff, Indiaman 


70 guns. 

70 „ 

68 „ 

Hulk. 

of 1000 tons.*' 
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Kafflcs, wo iiiiiy feel assured, was no iiidifterent observer 
of that military success on the jiiainland of dava. Tlio 
account of the capture of the iloliiccas, as it Ikwc* on the 
career ,of our subject, had hetter lie told in Jiis own words: — 


“ Itiliaiipciied that iiot long after this iiitn-rtTeiKu* (;r Malaeea) on tlie part 
of the Supreme (loVerninent the conipiosi of the Molucefis, was niiexpeeledly 
Achieved by a sinall naval force which hail been merely sent to plunder them. 
The (.lOvernor-Geiieral refused to take cliarge of these islands on aeeonnt of the 
Company, and tlicXaval Coniinander hanllj'^ felt liiniself wairanted in establish- 
ing a king’s Govcninient ; hut, as tlic ileeisi<ni was left with him, lie proposed 
to the (lovemor-ricneral, who was tlum at Madras, tliat I should he. n«ininaled 
to the cliarge, and a provisional admiiiist ration »*stahlislied ]ieii<liiig a refereiico 
to Europe. Lord Minto iiMinetliately replied that 1 Avas notjinkiiown to him; 
tli^hc Avna iierfeetly satisfied of my fitness ami elainis, and that he would 
immediately ajipoint me if the Admiral Avoiild undertake that I shonhl acteejit 
the ollice — for it oecuired to Lord Miiiti> that, being a family man ami of high 
pretensions, I might he uiiAvilliiig to saeriliee a eertainly Ibr an iineertainty. 
My advancement at Prince of Wales’s Island was secure ; Init the Aloliieeas 
were only a Avar dependeney ; ami it was not known Avhat measures reganling 
them might he taken by tin* (Jovernnient at home. The A<lmiral did not like 
to take the responsibility, and the ariMiigement dropped on an nmlerstamliiig 
that my assent was alone wanting ; but, as the (lovernor-th-neral Avas about to 
return 1o Ileugal, he woiihl, of course, feel him.s<‘lf at perfect liberty to bestow 
tlie ofliee on another, .should an immediate niTaiigcnieiit or Ibe elaiins of others 
require an caily attention. Lord Miiilo wioit to IJengal, and the Admiral de- 
.spatehed a vessel to ^ive me the earliest intimation of what hfid oeenrred, 
hoping he had acted for the best in declining to tiike on hiiiLself the 
respoiLsihility. 

“Sonic months liad uoav elap.sed, and it Avas to he feared that arisiiigeinents 
for the administration of the Molnc-cas AA-ere already in piogre.ss. Yet the (‘.haiiee 
•of being in time, ami the exi)eetatioii of still further adA'ancing my interests Avith 
Lord Minto, Aveighed Avitli me in the resolution I took of ]jroeeediiig in person 
to Bengal [on 7th June ISIO lie Avas granted two nioiiihs’ leavis from Penang]. 
My attention had long been directed to the state of the Duteli possessions to 
the Eastward, and as rnniours Avei'e afloat of a j)ro.je«'ted armament going against 
the Isle of France, it occurred to me that the iiiforniati«ui I pos«es.scd res)iecling 
Java might be useful, and possibly turn the attention of onr (loveriiment in that 
direction. I accoiAiiiigly left iriy family, .'iinl proceeded to (Jalentta in a .small 
And frail vessel, the only one Avhicli olVered, hut in which all my future ]H’osi)ect.s 
had well-nigh perished. On iiiy amval in Bengal I met Avith the kimlest recep- 
tion from Lord Minto. I found that, though the appoiutim*nf to the Moluccas 
had not actually taken place, it Avas promised to anoflicr. I, in consequence, 
relinquished all idea of it, and at once drcAV hi.s Lordship’s attention to Java, 
by observing that there were other islands Avorthy of his Lordship’s considera- 
tion besides the Moluccas : Java, for instance. On the nieiition of Java his 
Lordship cast a look of such scrutiny, anticipation, and kindness upon me, as 
1 shall never forget. * Yes,’ said he, * Java i.s an interesting island ; 1 shall he 
happy to receive any information you can give me concerning it.’ This avas 
6 
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enough to cnconnigo iiio ; and i'roiu this moment all my views, all my plans^ 
and all my mind were devoted to create such an interest regaiiling Java aa 
should leail to its annexation to onr Kastcni Kmpiro ; although 1 confess that 1 
had never the vanity to ex[>ect that, when this object was accomfilished, so iin- 
l>ortaiit ail administration would have been intrusted to my individual charge.’* 


Tlie departure for Calcutta in the summer of 1810 inarks 
the true turning-point in the career of Stamford Eaffles. It 
was the beginning of his more public life, for which all that 
had gone before furnished the training and preliminary setting. 
During the live years he had resided in the Malay pcnifisula. 
he luur masttjred the language of the people, and he had 
acquired a thorough grasp of the political situation in the 
Archipelago. Among the local oflicials he was the only n^^ln 
with any pretensions to that knowledge. His zeal on the 
spot, in tlie discharge of a daily task that was never interest- 
ing and soon became monotonous, had made him the most 
popular, as well as the most active, member of the Penang 
administration. Captain Travers, a member afterwards of his 
personal stall* in Java, says that at this j^eriod “ ho was respected 
and consulted by (ivery member of it,” and “ that the settlers 
looked up to him for assistance and advice in any difficulty.”* 
His study of the language, history, and customs of the Malay 
race olitained for him three valuable friends in Minto, Leyden,, 
and Marsden, and the recognition of his merit by liis superiors. 
Yet his success, astonishing as it was for so young a man, and 
for one who carricid on his back the burdens of so many" 
persons, had not spoilt him. He was entirely free from envy 
or little-mindcMlness. llis generous tribute to Leyden in his- 
letter to Mr. Marsden, his modest description of himself in 
the same document, the scrupulousness with which he con- 
tinued to discharge the trifling clerical duties of his post while 
his mind was turned on questions of magnitude that would 
have engrossed the attention of most men, even if they did 
not conceivti tlieir ejaily duties to have thereby become beneath 
their notice, together with the tolerance with’ which he 
regarded the creeds and customs of alien and semi-civilised 
races, all showed the ready sympathy and the breadth of a. 
mind highlj’ gifted by nature. 

At Penang or Malacca, however, he might never hav^ 
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become famous. Commercial prosperity sliuiiiu'd those 
stations, and tlie East India Company liad no love or 
regard for places tliat did not contribute to ifs coirers. 
Malacoa was doomed to exalt Penang; Penang itself ilid 
not realise the expectations formed of it, and was accord- 
ingly 1:educed. Tlie Company liad no policy at all in tlu- 
Malay peninsula and tlie Archipelago, wdicre a knowledge of 
the Malay language was alone of practical use. Xor had 
any ^of the Governor-Generals who wielded its power any 
clearer view’s in this dire(?tion, with one exception ; ayd that 
was the very ruler whose notice Ihidles had attracted, and 
whose close confidence and favour he w’as now iJjoiit to obtain. 
Lcft’d Minto w^as the one (lOvernor-General who had grasped 
fully the secret of maritime suiiremacy, and who belit‘vcd 
that security in India depended as much on the, (iontrol of 
the seas and the possession of the isles along our ocean high- 
way as on military achievements within the jieninsiila itself, 
Kaflles must be pronounced supremely fortunate in the faiit 
that such a statesman held the reins of power at the moment 
of his going to Calcutta with the set purpose of inducing the 
Government to conquer Java. It may even be said that if 
he had come in the time of any other ruler than Lord jVIinto, 
his errand w’ould have been booth^ss ; but the recimt conqueror 
of the isles of Bourbon and Prance was naturally sympathetic 
to a scheme which w^ould entail the, expulsion of French 
influence and authority from the one nnuaining island east of 
the Cape where they still survived. 

In everything he had undertaken IhilUes had shown an 
earnestness and elevation of spirit which gave him a title to 
success. His uppermost feeling must have been one of 
benefiting his country rather than himself, for he could not 
have foreseen that his personal rew'ard would have b(?en as 
great as it proved. All that need be said is that lu^ threw 
himself into this task writh the energy thaf liad characterised 
his other proceedings; while the reconqxmscj he obtained was 
fully and fairly earned by his own eflbrts, and by the (^are 
and thoroughness with w’hich he directed the course of a 
critical national undertaking, and piloted it to a brilliant and 
successful end. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE JAVA EXPEDITION 

Bkkore following Slanifovd liHliles on liis journey to Calcuti|ba, 
it will b(5 oonvenient to take a brief view of the general 
political situation, as it alVectetl the Dutch colonies in the 
Kastcrn Archipelago and the action of the British authorities 
in India with regard to them. The reader should remember 
that the period of which we are writing was no ordinary one. 
It was not merely tlie Napoleonic era, but that • particular 
moment of the great interiiutioiial struggle when England 
was left alone to uphold the cause of liberty. This country 
was only fible to fulfil her part because she commanded' the 
seas, and because she wrested from her rival the islands that 
Napoleon’s genius would have made the base of his designs 
on our Eastern possessions. It iiiiist not be supposed that 
these designs exist only in the imagination of English writers, 
or that NaiJoleou .accepted liis defeat in Egypt in 1798—99 
as the termination (jf his dre.anis of Asiatic dominion. His 
embassies to Persia, the convention of Tilsit with the 
Eussian emperor, but, still more, his measures in the 
Mauritius and in Java, prove the contrary. He only abau<^ 
doned the hope of their success as, one after another, the 
islands of the Indian Ocean passed into the hands of the. 
English. * r 

But the French claim to have a voice in the affairs of 
flava began before the time of Napoleon. Holland hitd, 
almost simultaneously with France, shown a desire t^ possess; 
a liepubliean form of Oovernment; and an abortive insurrecitioB . 
against the House of Orange occurred in 1787. Ono.of 
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leaders iu that movement was General DaeiiJels, then a 
young man of twenty-live, and undoubtedly a brave and 
capable officer. He escaped to Prance, entered Iha* military 
service with the rank of general, and took part with Piciiogru 
in the several campaigns between 1794 and 1797. On the 
success of the French arms, and tlie deposition of the House 
of Orange, Daendels was appointed to the supremo command 
of the Dutch Kepubliciin army. Holland tlieii became one of 
the republics dependent on France, and its colonial yMissessions 
passed under the same influence. Even in 1797, Daendels,. 
whose interest in Java dated from that early period, proposed 
. that the island should be made the base of operations against 
the English iu tlie East. This ]jroje(;t woidd have formed a 
eoneomitant of the Egyptian expedition under Bonaparte but. 
for the destruction of part of the Dutch fleet at the battle of 
Camperdown, and the surrender of the remainder at the 
Texel two years later. The English ministry was acquainted 
with this scheme, for among the subjects pressed by Pitt on 
the Marquis Wellesley, when he went out as Governor- 
General, was the conquest of Java. Sir Artliur Wellesley, 
the future Duke of Wellington, was even designated for the 
command of such an expedition : l)ut the Maratha Nvar 
broke out, and put an end to the possibility of any external 
operations. 

In 1795 England had made a descent on the Dute.l) 
island of Ceylon ; and, in the next year, the local authorities 
definitely ceded this iKisscssion to the English by a convention 
signed at Colombo. The Treaty of Amiens assigned that 
colony as a permanent possession to England, but there are 
authorities who affirm that she migljt then have had the clioice 
of either Java or Ceylon. If this statement really represents 
what took place during the pourjiarkrs between Lord Hawkes- 
bury and M. Otto, we can only say that IJie Addington 
ministry made a bad selection. Ceylon aould never be any- 
thing but an appendage of India, wdiercas Java might be 
made the seat of a formidable and rival empire. During the 
war wei^ had, also in 1795, seized the Ca];)e of Good Hope; 
but, on the conclusion of peace, we evacuated it, and the 
Putch^ authority was restored. In India, France retained her 
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old stations of Pojidio.heriy and Cliandernagore, and, in the 
Indian Ocean, the isles of France and llonrbon. 

Napoleon availed liiinself of the o})])j)vtnnity afforded by 
the Peace of Amiens to strengthen the position of France 
and her allies, the Dutch, in all their colonies. He sent 
General Decaen, an able officer, tf) India ; and he instructed 
him to take notes c»f the English position, to establish 
relations with the native i>rinces, and, on the outbreak of war, 
to retire to the ^lauritius. These i)rei)ar€ations in time of 
peace foreshadowed renewed activity in the Indies on the 
resuinption of hostiliticis, and the i)osition was undoubtedly 
one of some anxiety for the authorities established at Madras 
and Calcutta. 

When tlie struggle bt‘tween England and France was 
resumed in the spring of 18011, Decaen, whose landing at 
Pondicherry with 1400 troops was i)revented by the Anglo- 
Indian authorities, had reached tlie isles of France and 
Bourbon, both of which he placed in a ])osition of tlefence. 
The rupture in Europe was not at once followed by hostilities 
in Asia, and the first blow was really struck when Sir David 
Bjiird and Sir Home Popham re-established our authority at 
the Ca])e of Good Hope on 10th January 1800, from which 
time to the presc.nt our supremacy in Soutli Africa has betni 
acknowledged and maintained. The Dutch governor. General 
Janssens, who signed the surrender, was destined to make, 
nearly six years later, a similar siimuidcT in Java. 

The interest in Franco-Dutch projects was much stimu- 
lated when, in 1800, Napoleon ])laced his brother Louis on 
the throne of Holland ; and Lord ^linto, who came out to 
India in the summer of 1807, was s])ecially instructed to pay 
attention to the islands in tlie possession of the national 
enemies. He was fettered, however, by other conditions, of 
which the state of the Company's finances was not the least 
embarrassing. But, about the same time, the English fleet oast 
of the Cape was vt*ry mucli strengthened, and at least three 
of Nelson's captains — Sir Thomas Trowbridge, Sir Edward 
Pellew, and William O'Brien Drury — were sent to seek fresh 
laurels under thii trc)])ics. They had not been inactive. A 
Dutch fleet was destroyed in Batavia harbour in November 
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1806. Sir Edward Pellew in the next year gained the signal 
success at Gressie, described in the last chaj)ter, and all the 
islands were more or less closely lilockaded. 

"^hen Louis Napoleon became king of Ilollaiid, Daeiidcls 
was raised to the rank of a Dutch niarshal, and scnit to Java 
to carry out there defensive and oifeiisive measures similar to 
those executed at tlie Mauritius by Deciaen. He was accom- 
panied by a considerable number of oflicers, and a few troojis; 
and in the tliree years of his rule ho reorganised the Dutch 
colonial forces, and greatly inii)roved tlieir military position in 
the island. i>y the energy of these two oflicers NajxJleon had 
acquired, before he deposed his brother and annexed Holland to 
Brance in 1810, a strong and advantag(jous position in the 
Indian Ocean and the Eastern Archi])elago for the (nnljai-rass- 
nient of England. He was induced, however, to i-ecall J >aendels 
at this juncture, su])(jrseding Iiim by General »Inn Willems 
Janssens, the oHicer who had surrendered the Cape, and 
whom it was deemt*d desirable to exile on account of the 
excessive favour showji him by Queen Hortiuise. On intrust- 
ing this command to Janssens, Na])okM)n is said to have 
observed to him, “ Remember, a French general must not 
surrender twice.” 

Lord Minto had beem in the first place instrueled to 
watch these various movements; but, a few nujiiths after his 
arrival, he received, as stated in a letter to Sir Edward Pcillew, 
printed in his interesting coiT(».s]iondeiice, entitled Lord Minto 
i)i I/uUa and imblished in 1880, “ a i)ositive prohibition of 
any expedition to Java and other places eastward of India ” ; 
and this prohibition was “ transmitted,” he adds, “ to the 
Indian Government when Lord Castlercjigh, at present War 
Minister, was Secretary of State for the Colonial and War 
Department, and also President tjf the Board of Control.” 
Lord Minto goes on to say that he, however, intmided to 
adopt this very }K)licy whenever tlie condition of the (,\jinpany's 
finances admitted of such action. After an interval of three 
years, the Governor-General fouiul himself al)le to make a 
commeiicemeiit on the ocean. In ^larcli 1810 Lord Minto 
wrote that he had decided to send a- small exyiedition to occupy 
the island of Bourbon ; and that, when that obje.ct was attained. 
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lie would reinforce it for the capture of tlie larger and more 
important islainl of the Mauritius. The first expedition 
consist(Mj pf .‘JOOO men, and Admiral llertie was in supreme 
commainl. In view of this peril, General I)(K*.aen concentrated 
all his resourc(*s on the defence of Mauritius ; and Bourbon 
surrendered after a nominal resistance on 8th July 1810. The 
operations against tlie former island were then taken seriously 
in hand, and a preliminary repulse on 10th August, when 
four English ships were idthe.r siiidc or caj)tured in the harbour, 
warned the assailing commanders that Genei'al Decacn A^as a 
capable 'soMier. The exjuulition was raised to a strength of 
10,000 men, with Sir John Abcrcrondae in command of the 
land forces; and then the French Governor agreed to surrender 
ill the face of ov(*rwhelniing force. The terms of the ca])itulation 
on 2nd December 1810 were honouralile to both sides; and, 
altliougli ^Mauritius was permanently retained by England at 
the general peaci^, Ijonrlion, now named Beiinion, was restored 
to France. Tlie first English Governor of the Mauritius was 
Sir Bohert Farciuhar, who, at an earlier perioil, had l)cen 
Lieiitemint-Govornor of Fenang. During the thirteen years 
he ruled the Mauritius, he gained a high reputation for ability, 
and a tactful (iourtesy which specially riHiommended him to 
the French planters. 

The fall of the ^lauritius, which was known at (.^alcutta 
before the end of January DSll, ])aved the way for the 
expedition eastw’ard. The scheme forcshadow’ed by these 
operations required for its coiiqdetion that Java should share 
the fate of the western islands, and Bafllcs employed his time 
so well that, as lie afterwards wrote, luj had every right to 
say that his rejiresentations fixed Lord Minto in his deter- 
mination to exiiel French influence from its last strongliold 
in th(j East. TJiese general observations on the political 
situation, and on Lord Minto’s polic,y, will make the origin of 
the Java Exjieditiov (‘.l(‘arer for the reader. 

When Baflles in the manner described reached Calcutta 
at the end of June 1 810, attention was engrossed in the 
Bourbon allair : and, when lie left it in October, it wap known 
that the end there was certain, and could not bo remote in 
the Mauritius. In those four montlis Kafllcs confirmed the 
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good opinion Lord Miiito had formed of liini Ht a distance, 
and also gained his comidete cujilidenee. He supplied the 
Governor-General with such a mass of fresh and significant 
inform§.tion about Java, that the conquest of that island came 
to be regarded as a matter of imperative necessity. Lord 
Mintp’s Council, liow’ever, were not all of this way of thinking, 
and the intentions of the Governor-General were consequently 
kept a close secret. As a preliminary measure. Lord Minto 
resolved to depute Mr. Kaliles to proceed to tlie eastward as 
“ Agftit to the Governor-General with the ilalay States,” for 
the purpose of collecting inforiufition, and otherwise ])rTq)aring 
the way for a military expedition. The date of In’s appoint- 
me»it to this special i)ost was lOtli October 1810, and he him- 
self selected JIalacca as the. best ])oint at wliicli he could 
discharge his new’ duties. On his way he touched at Penang, 
and gave orders, as appears from an advertisement in the 
local gazette, foi* tluj sale of his house, “ liunnymede,” where he 
had dispensed an open hosjatality to all comers, tlius sliowdng 
that he knew his association w’ith that place had termin- 
ated. He reached Alalacca on 4th l)eceml)er in the sanu; 
year, and took up his residence in tlie l)anda llliar quarter of 
the town, where he opened a regular ollice for his Malay 
writers and translators, of whom the boy Al)dulla, already 
mentioned in the last chai)ter, was one. He brought witli 
him a large stock of guns, clocks, satin cloth, and other 
European goods, as presents for tluj ]\Ialay and Javanese 
princes. He W’as also provided with gorgeous letter i)aper, 
such as their souls w^ould delight in, for his communications to 
the native rulers. A considtirable amount of money was also 
j)laced at his disposal. Thus cquiiquHl Paflles l)egan to carry 
out the objects of his secret political mission, which may 1)0 
enumerated. He was to collect tlie full(‘st information 
possible about the so-called Malay States and islands in and 
around the Indian Archipelago ; about tlm best route for the 
projected expedition to Java; about the numbers, dis])osition, 
and character of the enemy’s forces on that island ; and about 
its port^ roads, towuis, and fortresses. The trade, resources, 
political and social conditions of those extensive and little- ' 
known regions of the East w’ere to be examined into and de- 
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scribed in a scries of reports. Nor was he to neglect any other 
knowledge that might be conducive? to success. He had also 
to eiitei; into friendly communications with the sultans and 
chiefs of the various Malay find Javanese i)eoples ejiibraced 
ill that vast area, and to endeavour to obtain not only the 
co-operation of the native states, but the acquiescence of the 
l)uL(*h themselves in the vuiws of his government; for it was 
hoped that they felt no love for their new French masters, 
and also tliat the hoisting of the Tricolor in 1810 would have 
given them umbrage. It was a cfilossal task, and its accom- 
plishnleiit demanded 'and obtained his utmost energy. Native 
agents were^despatclied in all directions to the eastward, 
bearing letters in tlie Malay and Javanese languages ; letters 
which were couched in sucli goiuiral terms of friendliness as 
left to the Rritish administration, wliose coming they fore- 
«hadow(id, freedom of action and liberty for reform. In one 
of his letters to Lord Minto he ])oints out how these com- 
munications had bi*(in materially impeded by the position 
taken ott‘ the rJavan coast by the dilTercnt ships of His Majesty’s 
navy, whoso jiresenct? had raised alarm and suspicion in the 
minds of the native chiefs. 

To the Dutch he issued a short proclamation in their own 
language, and lie had reason to believe, from the reports of 
M. Jwoclieniiot, a Swiss ollieer lately in tlieir service, that 
their attitude would not be unfavourable to the invaders. 
To the Rajahs of Rali, an island fit the eastern extremity of 
Jfivii, he wrote in friendly terms : and these rajahs helped 
him to enter into communiccition with the Sultan of ]\Iataram, 
on the southern coast of J.-iva, and with tlie Sultan of the 
island of Madura, lying oil* its jun’thern shores. Ry the 
same figency a good feeling towards the British was spread 
through Sumbawa, and onward filong the chain of low islands 
stretching l^etween J.-iva and the Moluccfis. The Sultan of 
Lombok, though •unsolicited, ottered his aid to the invaders. 
The chiefs of Bantam, in the western part of Java, and those 
of Lampong, on the soutlusrn shores of Sumatra, manifested 
a friendly disposition, which Rattles sought to cherish by 
the despfitch of letters. He entered into an unsatisfactory 
nogotiiition with the cruel Sultfiii of Palembang. To the 
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subject of piracy he devoted considerable atleiitioii, \vitli the 
view of guarding against its sudden increnst' on the downfall 
of the Dutch, and of promoting its ultimate .sui)pression under 
the British power. He protested in vain against the piratical 
acts of the Sultans of Rhio and Sambas ; and coiTesponded 
on the same subject with the hitters neighbour, tlie friendly 
Sultan of Pontiana, on the south-western shores of Porneo. 

In the Malay Peninsula itself he conceivcil it possible to 
render the British authority ])arfaniount by a. tinudy alliance 
with^iam, in return for which that country might ))c induced 
to abstain from further interference. Ni‘w sidllcmeifts were 
to be formed in Borneo. A limited trade m^lil ))c oj)eiuHl 
with Cochin-China; a more advantageous one with Xhv. almost 
unknown countries of Champa and Cambodia. A friiaidly cor- 
respondence was begun witli tlie Sultan of iVIindanao. Itaflles 
suggested to Lord ^linto that tlie Indian (lovcrnnient sliould 
take that large island under its ])rote(d.ion, a.ft(‘r giving to the 
Spaniards at Manilla such exidanations as might be due. 
Celebes, torn by faction wliich the Dutcli fomented, its lands 
blighted by their <lesolating slave-trade*, was to ])e restored to 
peace with the consent of the native ])rinces to whom lie laid 
written, and with the support of the Ikitish authority. The 
warlike Macassar and Bugis tribes in the same island wen^ to 
be enrolled in the Company’s army. Cilolo was also to be 
brought under British intluence. Bali, Celebes, Gilolo, were 
to contain three strongholds of British ])ower, each oecu^iy- 
ing a commanding ])osition on the central island of three 
different groups, and each intemled to survive the ])ossiblc 
destruction by European diplomacy of the laborious achieve- 
ments of Indian statesmen. Aclieen was to lie placed under 
British protection, with a resident and two hundred soldiers. 
Nor were'Caiiton and Japan overlooked. The Dutch residents 
in Japan, and the corps of Jajiancse interiireters who knew 
Dutch, were to be brought over to English interests, however 
high the price might be. All these States and others, some 
weakened and impoverished liy the ungenerous policy of the 
Dutch, and now under the dominion of the French, would 
pass on the fall of Java into the hands, or within the intlii- 
ence, of the Indian Government. 
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III ancifiit times all the Malay chiefs, while possessing 
full authority, eaeli in his own ilominioii jealously cherish- 
ing his titles of sultan or rajah, hail licld sway in reality 
as tfie vassals of a suzerain or sui»erior, the king of thew power- 
ful state of ^lajopahit, in the island of Java. In that capacity 
the king had heen called llitara. This title, equivalent to that 
of Loid-rroti‘etor, hut donriant for three centuries, was to be 
rin'ived in the person of the Governor-General of India. The 
Governor-General would be tlie head of a great confederacy 
of ^Ifilay States. Thii ('onfiiderated States were to be ifivited 
to senM learned men, eaidi state commissioning one or two, 
to a general^ cjuigress, which was to be summoned for the 
revision of the Malay code of laws and usages. Piracy was 
to be siqjpressiHl ; slavery put down or mitigated; slave- 
debtors relieved ; trading monopolies regulated or abolished. 
Christianity, already known in parts, was to be widely dillused 
and universally ^n-otee.ted. The lixtortions of Chinese tax- 
farmers, the op])ressions of Arab ami Chinese traders, wore to 
be stop\»ed, and their trade regidated, as well as that of the 
AiiKUMcans, uh(» were reckless importers of firearms. Privi- 
leged but lived trading ])orts were to be established for 
foreigners, though the regulations were to bo as liberal as, 
under i*xisting eireuiustanecs, was possible. Between the 
maiinfai'tured products of the Western world and the raw 
la-odnee of the East, a lively interchange w’ould take place. 
The eollee of Java would spring from an annual weight of 
ten to that of fifty millions of ])ounds. England would derive 
vast su]>]»lies of leak and timber for her shi])s of war and her 
merchantnuin. Everywhere would bi»gin a reign of ijeaee, of 
plimty, and of kindly civilisation; while over all would float 
the British Hag, telling of justice and of freedom, and of the 
strong arm of British valour tliat rendered both secure. 

Such wqs tlu*. visit m of an island empire as it took shape 
in the mind of Rallies, and was laid by him before Lord 
Slinto. And it might have reached accomplishirient in fact, 
for the possession of Java rendered that accomplishment a 
possilulity. But the time i)assed ; and with it passed the 
oi)portuiiity. Happily the future veils its disappointments 
from the eye of hope. “ The want of local information,” he 
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wrote in 1811, quoting Hr. 11 . T. Eaniuliar, once Lieutonaiit- 
Governor of Prince of Wales’s Island, “ is iiidi*ed the rock on 
which the infant settlements of tlio linglish have at*all times 
been wrecked.” He laboured hard to satisfy tliat want. He 
mentions in one of his des])atches tliat he lias a map of Java, 
“ executed by Captain Farquhar fiMun inrormation in my 
possession.” Every day, almost every lunir, added to the 
mass of his information. Every successfully transmitted 
message seemed to weave anotiuu- link in the bond that was 
to unite Java to tlie Kritish Empire. 

While Kaftles was thus engaged at ^lalacca, his' friend 
Leyden was doing everything he (*ould at Calcutta to second 
his* efforts. Leyden had thrown Iiimsclf into tlie question 
with characteristic enthusiasm, and the following lott(*r shows 
how warmly he had taken up tlui policy whicJi liullles had 
defined as the right one to be pursued in regal'd to dava and 
the Malays : — 

“ The military quorios wliu'h I scml you riu-loMMl, I any «lrljiy in yonr 

receiving, hut tlm letter itself was only to say that liis honNIiip \\:i.s exeet'd- 
iugly well-disj)osctl toA\anls you, desirous of giving _)ou I'verv opportunity ol 
distinguishing yourself, 4ind rewarding yon :is highly ms the iniperioiis nature of 
circumstanecK would permit. Tliis you knew very well hefore, and I wms very 
glad that his Lordship thought it iiimeeessary to eause me to write you a hu iuMl 
lettt;r on the suhjeet. Indeed, Katlles, he has alwMys tMlkj-d of you t(» me with 
a kindness very uneorunion in a (loveriior-deneral, and says that he is pleased 
with thinking ho will he aide to arrange matters very niueh to \ our salisfaetion 
whoii he arrives. I am glad that 1 have hisui able to keep liim tight np t«» this 
point. He is still lliietuatiiig hetwee.ii the two ohl plans ol keiqung the country 
»»r rendering it indcqieiideiit. The oiders whieli he has received from home are. 
entirely and positively in favour of the last. He is recpiired h» expj‘1 the Kreneh 
and Dutch, and leave the eountiy entirely to itself, 'fhis his own good sense 
dircetly saw to be impossible, from the. shoiils of half- castes at ISatavia. (’ole- 
brooko and Lumsdeii liave sun;eeded in making some inijue.'.sion on him hy 
talking of acTUstoming the jMahiys to independence and all that, hut may T 
never be a second Draeo, nor write my laws in hUM)d. if they sueeeeil. Sueeeid 
they shall not, that is Hat, for the Malays must neither he imhqieiident nor get 
very dependent ; hut we must have a gciicnil Malay league, in which all the. 
Rajahs mu.st ho united like the ohl Ran of Ihirgundy, or tlie later oms of 
<lerniaiiy, and these must all he represe.ntcd in a general rarliameiit id’ tin? 
Malay States, like the Amphictyonic Council of the (ireek.s, ami this eonneil 
should meet in the island of Madura, or some celebrated ancient place, and 
under the protection of the Governor of Java. We ought to retain in some 
shape or other all the Dutch imssessions at lii-st, wliile w'e make; ourselves known ; 
Aud you should xviitc lo all the Rajahs of the Malays, howe.vcr far or wlierevcr 
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situated, to coiiio in iicrsoii to meet the Gtiod Maha Rajah of Rei^gaZt and state 
in your letters that the Malay States are expressly invited to send their most 
aiieUuit and sa^aeious men to assist at a f'eneral meeting or congress, to take 
into eonsidi^i-alion all their laws, institutions, government, religion, and iwlicy. 
Publish liroad and wide the coming of the ffootl Maha Rajah, likq another 
Secumlei- Znlkaraiii, to reign in Jilahicec-i and conquer Java, and drive out all the 
cruel Dute.h arnl tre,iicIierous French, and take away all embargoes and restric- 
tions on traile, abolish piracy, and bring i>cace and happiness to all the andh 
Mahujaa, In short, make a great and mighty noise, for we will compel his 
Lonlsliip to he a gn*ater man than he would wish to be if left alone.’* 

IJjiftles rctiilired no sliinulating or proiii])tiiig in hie owii 
provinun, hut it wjis gratifying to him to find that what he 
had already done had, in anticipation, commended itself to the 
jiidgmeiit of his best friend. On the subject referred to^by 
Leyden, viz. tliat of iiroelaiming Lord Minto to the Malays as 
a second natioiud (diieftaiii like Seennder Zulkaram, llaiHes 
wroti^ in a fuller and more detailed manner to the Govenior- 
OeiKU-al as follows : — 

“ Til anciriit times the Malay chiefs, though possessing the titles of Sultan 
or llnjah, and in lull possi ssioii of authority within their ouii domains, yet all 
held of a superior or Suzerain, who was king of tlic ancient and powerful state of 
Majopahil on tlic ishind of Java, and who had the title of Bitara. . . . Though 
the present Malay eliief's are jealous and pniK'tilioiis in a high degree about 
tboir own titles, they an' by no means equally so respecting bolding of a 
superior whose tith; would save their own dignity ; and 1 conceive they might 
easily be. ]irevailuil upon by suggestions b) invest thii (.lovijrnor-Ciencral of India 
with the aneieiit title of llitara, oqiiivalont to Lord -Protector, which has become 
obsolete among them for nearly three centuries. . . . This would give a general 
right of superinteiideneo over, and interfiTCin'e witli, all the Malay States. , . • 
It is of importance, however, that this should appear to be the spoiitaiicoua 
and volunlai v act of the Malay ehifftains.** 

AVhile thus actively engaged in the prosecution of his 
confidential mission, IJaflles was not idle in literary and 
scientific pursuits. Ilis Imuse must hiive presented a busy 
scene. A vast store of Malay hooks and manuscripts, his- 
tories jiiid pgems, wtis cidhicted : many were bought, many 
borrowed and copied, many read and translated. “ The 
histories stiU4‘<l up in Malacca were nearly exhausted,” says 
Abdulla. ^reantime the surrounding country, the forests, 
and Uie seashort^ were ransacked by persons eager. to profit 
by the ciuious tastes of tliis impenetrable Englishman. 
Snakes and centipedes were laid in their last resting-place. 
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coiled in bottles of Hies ami grasshopijors, moths, 

butterflies, and other insects, traiistixeil on paid the last 
penalty of their beauty, rarity, or interest ; flowers aiyl leaves,, 
seaweeds and fungi were pressed, or ])ainteil large as life; 
corals and shells labelled and stored ii]>; la^asts iind birds 
imprisoned in cages, or killed and stiifVed. He ke.]d. among 
these a young tiger and an ourang-outang ; and, ])layful in tlie 
midst of so much care and labour, arrayi'd tlie latter in 
trousers, “ with coat and hat complete.” According to 
Abdulla, these varied occupations astonished — as well they 
might — the sleepy people of Jlalacca, ajid many protited by 
searching high and low hir curiosities. 

iil have already quoted Abdulla’s jiersonal des(‘ri])tion of 
Raffles and his wife. To this may now he add(‘d th(^ account 
of his employer’s incessant work during this busy ])eriod 
when he was engaged in dijihnnatic preliminaries and th(‘ 
composition of the almost exhaustive d(*spatch(‘s which he 
forwarded for the inforniation of Lonl Aliiito and his Council. 

“Now I observed,” says Abdulla, “his habit was to be 
always in deep thought. He also was an earnest in<iuirer 
into past history, and he gav(*. up notliiug till la*. ha<l probed 
it to the bottom. He loved most to sit in (|ui(itude, when 
he did nothing else but write or read; and it was his usage, 
when he was either studying or s]>eaking, that he would see 
no one till he had linished. He had a time set apart for each 
duty, nor would he mingle one with another. Further, in 
the evenings, after tea, he would ta.k<,* iidc, iien, and paper,, 
after the caudles had been lighted, reclining with closed eyes, 
in a manner that I often took to be sleo]); but in an instant 
he wmld be up, and write for a while, till he went to rc*cline 
again. Thus would he pass the night, till twelve or one,, 
before he retired to sleep. This was his daily ])racl.ic(!. On 
the next morning he would go to wdiat he had written, and 
read it while walking backw'ards and forw-'irds, when, out of 
ten sheets, probably he w’ould only give three; or four to his 
copying clerk to enter into the books, and the others he would 
tear up. Such w’as his daily habit. Now Jlr. Rallies took 
great interest in looking into the origin of nations, and their 
manners and customs of olden times, examining what would 
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<3luci(late tlic sarno. Ho was especially quick in the uptake 
of Malay with its variations. He deliglited to use the proper 
idioms as the natives do; he was active in studying words 
and their ])laciG in ])hrases, and not until we had tgld him 
would he state that the English had another mode. It was his 
<laily labour to order jiost hitters (sic) to various Malay countries 
to support their good understanding with his nation, and 
increase the ])ond of friendship — this with presents and agree- 
nl)le words. Tliis gained the goodwill of the various Eajahs. 

“ Now Mr. Itsiflles’s disposition was anything but coVtetous, 
for, iu'whatever undertakings or projects he had in view, he 
grudged no e^])ense, so that they were accomplished. Thus 
his intentions had rajnd ecnisummatioii. Thus loads of money 
came out of his e.hest daily in buying various things or in 
])aying wages. I also i)ereeived that he hated the habit of 
the Dutch who liveil in Malaecii of running down the 
Malays, and tlw.y dijtested him in return ; so much so, that 
they would not sit clown beside him. But Mr. EalHes loved 
always to ))i^ on good terms with the Malays — the poorest 
could s])(!ak to him ; and while all the great folks in Malacca 
came tcj spciak bt him daily, wJiether Malays or Eiu'Opcans, 
yet tlu;y could not lind out his object of coming there — his 
ulterior intentions.” 

()n(‘ evening Abdulla went with Bailies to see a Malay 
school nea.r ^falaei'a. llatlles asked why the schoolmaster 
taught the Arabic of the Koran and not Malay, and found 
tliat thcu’e was no demand for a school to teach Malay. 

“Tf T live,” said Mr. Bailies, “T shall have a school set 
agoing for teaching Malay. 1 am most anxious about this, 
as it is a beautiful language ; further, it is of great utility.” 

It is now time to turn to Lord Minto, who had only been 
awaiting news of the result of the Mauritius expedition before 
assuming tln^. personal direction of the Javan undertaking. 
News of the siUK'icss of Admiral Bertie’s attack reached 
him before the end of January 1811, and on 25th February 
he wrote as follows to his wife: — 

“I am to embark in a fcu'tlays fur Mivlras. I .sliall then, I hope, proceed 
to .Malacca on board the MmJeate, ... 1 have liad Mr. Rallies, Secretary to the 
<TOvcmmeiit of Prince of AValcs's Island, a very clever, able, active and judicious 
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;• man^ perfectly versed in the Malay language and manners, and conversant with 
the interests and affairs of the Eastern States, in advance for some months ]>ast, 
to collect recent intelligence, to open communications with the Javanese chiefs, 

' |ki^ to prepare the way for our operations. I carry with mo good assistance of 
■ every sort, though few in number. Among these am Mr. Hope, Ift'other of Sir 
' John Hppe, a tolerable Dutchman, w’ith excellent talents and habits of business ; 
Dr. Leyden, a perfect Malay ; Mr. Seton, now resident at Delhi, who is to be 
I GoVenior of Prince of Wales's Island (in the room of poor Mr. Bruce, Lord 
. Elgin's brother, lately dead), but wlio will go on with me to Java. Nothing 
' exceed his talents except tlic enthusiasm of beiicvolenee which marks his 
character." 

About the same date Lord Miiito wrote from Calcutta to 
BafiQes himself the following important letter : — 

“The Mauritius and all the French islands being now in our ]) 0 .ssessioii, 
thm is nothing to TOtard the execution of our Jiirtlier views to the eastwanl. 
The expedition, comprising 4000 European infantry with ii suitahh; proportion 
of artillery, and 4000 native Bengal infantry with about 300 cavalry, will sail 
from India the beginning or middle of March. 1 am now to aetjuaiiit yon with 
my own intention to proceed in ^icrson at least to Malaeea, and eventually I 
may say probably to Java. Tlic impossibility of your returning to Bengal in 
time with the information which can alone enable mo to frame instructions for 
the conduct of this expedition and for settling tlic consequent arrangenieiits, 
has been vciy obvious for some time. The cxiiedicney, not to say necessity, of 
my approaching the scene, and bringing tlic authority of (ioveniiiieiit, at least 
within reach of reference, is evident. That resolution is therelbro taken. I 
count upon meeting you at Malacca, and tlien, in coiiimuniealion with yourself 
and Sir Samuel Achiiiuty, the final plans, military and jiolitical, will im 
settled. I have no doubt that the comniiiiiicatioiis you will have o}H}iicd with 
the island of Java and adjacent countries will have furnished authentic kiiow> 
ledge of the dispositions wo shall meet there, and enable us to place our enter- 
prise upon a footing which will ensure the coiicmToiicc and co-operation of the 
native states, if it docs not procure the acquiescence of the Dutiili thcmselvt?s in 
our views. 1 must tell you in coiiiidencc that 1 have received the sanction of 
Goveniment at homo for this expedition, but that the views of tlio Directors 
do not go beyond the expulsion or reduetiou of the Dutch iiower, the destruc- 
tion of their fortifications, the distribution of their arms and stores to the 
natives, and the evacuation of the island by our own troops. I conclude, how- 
ever, that the destructive and calamitoii.s eousetpieiices of this ]ilaii to so 
ancient 'and pojmlous a European, colony, the ])ropcrty and lives of whi<-h 
must fall a sacrifice to the vindictive sway of the Malay chiefs if transferred 
suddenly and defenceless to tlieir dominion, liave not been (Jplly contemplated, 
and I have already stated my reasons for cousideriu*^ a inodificalioii of Uicir 
orders as indispensable. The points on which 1 have been able to form a judg- 
ment with any confidence are : first, that we must establish provisionally an 
administration to supply the protection which will }iavc» been lost by tlic aboli- 
tion of the Dutch authority — this ap])lics more purtieularly to Batavia — That 
the Dutch may themselves be employed, in a great and jiriiicipal jiroportion, in 
this new administration, under the control of a presiding British authority ; 

7 
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that tlio two priiicix)al ports of Samariiiig and Grcssie must be retained with 
the territories dopeiidcnt upon tlicm, at least till wc can form an adequate and 
informed jiulgment of the ailvaiitiige or prejudice to be expected from abandon- 
ing them ; that it may be considered as doubtful in the present state of the 
iuvestigaticci whether any and what other stations should be kept in our 
possession : anil these are points to be reserved for consideration when yire meet* 
or when our information is more complete. To the native princes and people 
the abolition of Dutch powci* would alone afford a gratification of rooted jHissions, 
and a prosjxict of substantial relief and advantage which may be expected to 
withdraw them from the Dutch and unite them to our cause ; and a system of 
connection hetweeu them and the English Government may be founded on 
principles so manifestly beneficial to the ]>coplc of the island, as to attach 
them to our alliance, and cnsui'c tranquillity between us. All this remaipsto be 
discussed when wo meet ; in the meanwhile, take this os a sketch and colour of 
my present views. — I am, sincerely and faithfully, MiNTo.** 

Tills was tlie first intimation of Lord Minto’s inten^on 
to tfiko into his own hands the personal direction of the 
.Favan expedition ; and in one of his letters Leyden gives the 
following account of tlie surjaise it caused at the seat of 
goverinnent in India : — 

“All are utterly eonfoiindcd by his Lordship’s resolution, of which nobody 
had tl)e slightest suspicion, and so eomplctcly were they all taken aback that 
nobody volunteered lor service till the whole ari'angcments wore settled. In- 
deed, inoro than the half arc as yet thniiderstinek, and are very far from 
believing that lie has any real intention of visiting Java. * No, 'say they, 
* to go and take sueh a little, jialtry ])lucc w'ould not be doeorous ; no, no, there 
niiist bo an iiisiirreidion breaking out again at Madras.’ The selection of your 
humble .servant is another very ominous circumstance, and I daresay has 
iletcrred a great many smart bucks from coming forward. The civilians of the 
Mint Oiiminittec have already discovered mo to l»c a very devil incarnate, and 
the greatest misehiermakcr in the land. They will be very glad to see the 
back seams of my hose at all events. I volunteered of course, as soon as his 
lordship signified his de.sire of having mo with him, to eomo off directly to join 
you ; but lie told me that he should prefer liaving me at hi.s olboAV. You may 
bo sure no possible delay but will bo avoided when I am of ibc party. We go 
first to Madras to seo the Avliole force oil* from that quarter. The Bengal force 
will bo shipped directly. In the ModesLe. go with his Lordship from Madras to 
Malacca, Mr. Soton, the pre.sont Rosidoiit at Delhi, w'ho goes to be Governor of 
Penang. He is an excellent character ; Mr. Elliot ; Captain Taylor ; Mr. 
Goitlon, surgeon to tho Body Guard ; Mr. Hope, whom you saw when he came 
from tho Mauritius wlicn you were here ; and your humble servant. Pray be 
most i>artieulav in your military queries against the time of our arrival, and 
be able to tell whore the dispo.sab1e force is stationed, for that will be of main 
utility. I have secured Grcigh to be under your command, and that is giving 
you a fine fellow' in every sense of the woiil, active and alert, and^ brother-in- 
law of Lord Hollo besides, and you owe not me, but a good many, for the 
cireiiinstaiice.” 
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With one more letter from Lord Minto the history of the 
preliminary arrangements for the Javan expedition can bo 
closed. The letter was written from Calcutta in March 1811, 
on the eve of the departure from that place : — * 


“I still hope we may tiike our final iloixirtiire from JSilaliicea iu April, Tlio 
resolution will bo takeu there respecting the xmiiit to wliii^li wo should first direct 
our operations ; and this must greatly depend on wluit you tell ns concerning the 
position of Bacndels. If he rcniaiiis in the west, we must no doubt begin 
there ; and, under the circumstances of the season, I should not think that un- 
fortunate, for, the aflair once settled with liiin, and if lie is eitlier beat, capitu- 
lates, is deserted, or is diiveii to the hills, our game is won ; and we arc inde- 
pendent of the monsoon. If he is (‘.oncentrated in tlie cast our ]>ass<igo will bo 
longer ; but we shall have enough of the dry season hdt to spare. We shall 
also determine at Malacca what eoui-so to steer, wliether to*m:ireh up along the 
uofth coast of Java, to make the passage nearer to lioriieo, or to go north about 
at once. You know that I am an Argonaut myself in this adventure. 

** I bring also Mr. Seton, an admirable man. 1 shall probably install him 
at Penang; and then it is cipially jirobable that lie may aeeumpaiiy me to the 
eastward for counsel and geiiei’ol assisianee. Xot t«) alarm you, liowever, lie 
will have no further relation with the Javanese allair, than as amicus cvurini ; and 
as such he is invaluable in bead, heart, and band. . . . You will be glad to find 
my friend Greigh in this afliiir ; ho is placed at your disposal, and is jiceuliarly 
suited, as well as his ship, to many useful piir]>os(‘s. It is proposiMl to slylo you 
Secretary to the Govenior-Gi-neral when we eoiiic together : . . . secretary is 
the highest office below the Connidl. I hojw yon do not doubt the prospective 
interest I have alwa3\s taken, and do not cease to take, in 3'onr juirsoiial views 
and welfare. I have not spoken distinctly on tliat subject, only because it has 
been from circumstances impossible for me *10 pledge mj'self to the lulfilmciit of 
my owm wislies, and, I may add, intentions, if ]>ractic:ib 1 e. The best is, in 
truth, still subject to one contiiigciiey, the origin of wliicdi is earlier than my 
acquaintance with you ; but I am happ^' to say that 1 do not expect an obstacle 
to my very strong desire upon this jioiiit ; and if it should occur, the utmost 
will be done to make the best attainable sUiuttim \Ko\'\\\y of your services, and 
of the higli esteem I profess, with the greatest sincerity, for your jierson. — 
Y ours very fai th fully, M i n to. ” 

Lord Minto sailed from Calcutta in tlic Company's ship 
M(yi*nington o\\ 11th March 1811, roiicliing Afailras “ after a 
very tedious passage of thirty days.” I[(j then exchanged to 
the Modestey a fine and fast-sailing frigate, T;ommaridod by 
his son, Captain the Hon. George Elliot, and arrived at 
Penang on 18th April. Exactly one montli later the 
Governor-General reached Malacca ; whereiii)oii EalUcs ceased 
to be A^ent for the Malay States, and assumed his new post 
as Principal Secretary. The manner in which Hatties had set 
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liiiiiself to the task of obtaining the information required for 
the accoiiii)lis]imont of the expedition has been described. 
The information he obtained may be given in a paraphrase of 
the several voliimiiioiis reports he placed before Lord Minto 
immediately on his arrival at Malacca. Having described 
the result, as far as was known, of liis friendly communi- 
cations with the chiefs of the Archipedago, and mentioned 
that a siip])ly of meat for the troops had been unexpectedly 
placed at his disposal by the voluntary act of a Sumatran 
princelet, he went on to point out that many of the Javan 
kings were actually cjiibroilcd with tlie Dutch authorities, 
and tliat their co-operation would be invaluable should the 
“ war l)e carried on amid the inounhiins and jungles, to whjch 
all the op(»riitions of Marshal Daendels indicate an intention of 
transferring it.** With regard to the strength of the garrison, 
Eallles coni])iited it at a total of nearly iJ0,000 men, including 
a native contingent of scvcjral thousand pikemcn. This 
estimate would give an cflective totiil of about 20,000 men, 
which was practically correct. He had also ascertained that 
Batavia had beem dismantled, that the seat of government 
had been rciinoved to Buitenzorg, and that the Dutch com- 
manders were fortifying a well-chosen position at Welte- 
vreeden and Fort Coruelis.^ The accuracy of his information 
was demonstrated by the course of the campaign for the 
conquest of da\’a. It was typical of the thoroughness with 
which he did his work, and of the anxious care with which 
ho scanned the futui’e in search of all possible sources of 
danger, that he suggested an impressive appeal to the soldieis 
of the expedition, European and native, to take a higher 
view of the Malays and to act with due consideration 
towards them, “ for a tame submission to personal injury is 
certainly not characteristic of eitlier the Malays or Javanese.'^ 
I may quote here the pissage in which Raffles describes 
the preparations piade by Marshal Daendels. “The most 
active and unremitting exertions appear to have been 
made by ^larshal Daendels towards securing .his defences, 
and the fall of the Mauritius has no doubt fully confihned 
his apprehensions of the nature of the intended attack. Tt 
seems currently believed in Java that the Marshal expects 
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almost immediate assistauce from France; and tlie circum- 
stance of his being able to hoist the French Hag at such a 
critical moment, and with so little opposition, strongly indi- 
cates ttiat he relies on more than ordinary means of defence, 
and confides in resources which render tlie sentinients of the 
, J)utph inhabitants of Java a circumstance of comparatively 
.Httle importance. . . . With resi)ect to the actual force of 
.the enemy, it does not api)ear that any \cvy (M)nsiderable 
augmentation, beyond what might liave been calculated upon, 
has been made since the date of tlie last accounts wliich I 
had the honour to transmit. The reinforcements which the 
* Marshal has received, both in ofliccrs and fiieii, from the 
different garrisons at tlie Jfoluccas, liave no doulit enabled 
him to complete several of his defective corps ; and as ho 
appears still to retain a very considerables force in native 
Javanese, his number in this description of troops may 
exceed the former estimate, and iierhaps a general estimate 
may be taken at about 30,000 men.” 

In the midst of tlieso incessant p(.ditical car(!S and the 
compilation of voluminous reports, which w<)uld alone fill a 
good-sized volume, Ihitiles did not forget his litcsrary interests. 

. Surrounded by the bustle of military preparations, and almost 
within sound of the clash of arms, a meeting of the Asiatic 
Society was held at Malacca under the personal ansinces of 
Lord Minto and Eafllcs, and at the same time Eaflies sent 
Mr. Marsden a paper for his periodical publication, Asiatic 
Researches. At the same juncture bis mind was also relieved 
by the marriage of one sister, Mrs. Tliompsoii, to (^iptain 
Flint of the Royal Navy, and of another, Leonora, to ]\Ir. B. 
Loftie, a surgeon on the ]Madras establishment. His last 
Wociations with the Malacca which he had saved from 
desttuction, were consequently of an emiiKuitly pleasing 
character, ^ 

But a still more urgent matter than thf dispr>sition of the 
Javanese and the military preparatiems of the defence was the 
question of the best and safest route to be followed by the 
British fleet. Raffles states that he applied to every person 
likely to possess information on the subject ; and he employed 
Captaih Greigh, so favourably mentioned by Lord Minto and 
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Dr. Leyden, in testing the accuracy of his information, and in 
reporting on the feasibility of the route which Raffles may be 
said to hJive himself discovered, or at least opened up for the 
use of tlie expedition. Cai>tain Greigh seems to have 1)een a 
very skilful mariner, and he did excellent service in this 
manner on his brig, the MiiUo. There was practically a 
choice of only two routes : one round the northern coast of 
Romeo, tlie other by its south-western coast. The objec- 
tions to the former were many and weighty. Not the least 
of them was that it would take the fleet two months 
to accomplish it, and that the risks of navigation were 
numerous. Had it been necessary to follow that route, the 
expedition could not have sailed that summer, for the wet 
season would have begun before it could have reached its 
destinfition. Oji the other hand, nearly everyone said^ that 
the south - west passage was impracticable. Raffles was 
fortunately sceptical of this sweeping conclusion; and he 
sent Captain Greigh to report on it by personal examination. 
Time had now become so important that he could only give 
him twenty days to examine the channel and return with his 
report. The i)oint to be settled was whether the expedition 
must sail by the Straits of Macassar, or whether the Caramata 
passage and tlie Strait of Billiton oflered a feasible route. 

Captain Greigh discharged his mission with perfect 
address and skill. “ The report of Mr. Greigh,” wrote Raflles 
in a despatch to Lord Minto, “ sufficiently establishes 
the practicability of the Caramata passage, and he has 
likewise ascertained both the facility of working along the 
coast of Borneo, by the sea and land breezes, and likewise 
that of making Borneo through the Straits of Singapore.” 
This is the first occasion on which, so far as can be 
traced. Sir Stamford Raffles wrote the name of Singapore, 
with which Ifls name will be for ever associated. Within a 
few days of Lord ilinto's arrival at Malacca, Raffles was able 
to report : “ No doubt can now be reasonably entertained that 
the south-western passage may be effected, by the fleet sailing 
in divisions, in the space of a month, or six weeks at ^farthest.” 
When some of the naval offleers expressed their doubts on 
the subject, he went further, and “ did not hesitate to stake 
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his reputation on the success which would attend the ex- 
pedition if the route he pointed out should bo followed/^ 
Lord Minto declared himself in favour of this route, and his 
description of the result supplies the vindication of the 
choice : “ The expectations which had been formed were 
verified in every x)art of the passage, and everything turned 
out precisely as had been foretold and proposed, with the 
exception of finding less difficult}’ than had bciui hioked for, 
and the voyage proving shorter than could have been hoped. 
The whole fleet had assembled on the (.‘oast of Java by the 
30th July, forty-two days, or exactly six weeks. The 
ModestCy if alone, would have done it a fortftight sooner.” 

* The expedition being now ready to take its departure, it 
will be natural to pause lieie and review, liowever brielly, the 
nature and the condition of thjit island on which this, the 
most formidable Anglo-Indian expedition evei* despatched from 
India up to that moment, was about to make a descent. 
With this object I introduce here the admirable d(*scription 
prepared some years ago by my friend, the llev. 11. Ik Kaffies. 
The literary merit of the description spefiks for itself ; ljut, 
although I reproduce the language of another, I do not 
devolve the responsibility for wliat is said on any other 
shoulders than my own. I associates myself to the fullest 
extent with the accuracy of tlic facts, and the tenor of the 
views, set forth in the remaining portion of tliis cha])ter, as in 
every other part of the book. 

In area, Java is a little less than England, and contains 
about 45,700 square miles. The island is six hundred and 
fifty miles in length ; its greatest breadth is one hundred and 
thirty-four miles, but in places the land does not exceed fifty 
miles across. Low plains, often swampy and overgrown with 
mangrove trees and bushes, lie along the northern coast, and 
behind Batavia, as they trend away inland ^)r forty miles, 
rise by imperceptible gradations to the inilnediate base of the 
mountains. The southern coast is wilder, llicre the sea 
beats against a long wall of perpendicular rocks and cliffs, 
which rise to a great height, and afford but few anchorages, 
and fewer harbours, for imssing ships. From east to west 
Java is traversed by a long chain of stupendous mountains. 
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among wliich are no less than forty-five volcanoes, some 
extinct, others shaking the earth from time to time with 
terrible eruptions, one towering to a height of over twelve 
thousand feet above the sea. From November till March 
the country is watered by warm and fertilising rain-clouds, 
which, drawn by westerly winds from the hot basin of the 
Indian Ocean, gather and break in the cooler air round the 
high suminits of its mountains ; but during the rest of the 
year tlie island lies under the dry, clear breath of the 
easterly monsoon. In the hot region of level plains, or 
rolling hills, which covers the larger part of the country, and 
attains an elevation of two thousand feet above the sea, the 
fields wave with a iiundred varieties of rice, with maize, the 
indigo plant, the clove tree, and the pepper tree ; while, in 
the temperate and delightful climate of the plateaus and 
valleys lying at a higher elevation, tea and coffee shrubs are 
massed in ricli, green plantations. The great fertility of the 
island is larg(^ly due to its volcanic soil. 

The cones of the volcjiiioes, when they rise above 4500 
feet, are bathed in (iool air, and on the loftiest mountains 
ice is sometimes formed at night ; while, in the higher regions 
of the country, lioarfrost — called by the natives “ the 
poisonous dew ” — sometimes wliitons the trees and vegeta- 
tion. In fact, as Sir Stamford llaflles says in his standard • 
work on Java, “ between the tops (^f the mountains and the 
seashore, Java may be considered as possessing at least six 
distinct climates, cac^h furnishing a copious indigenous 
botany.” The following passage, descriptive of the scenery, 
is taken from that work : — 

‘'Quitting the low coast of the iiortli, in many parts iiulicalthy, the' 
traveller can hanlly advance live miles inland without feeling a sensible 
improvement in the atmosphere and climate*. As lie proceeds, at every step he 
Jireathes a purer str and surveys a brighter scene. At length he reaches the 
high lands. Here the bchhist forms of nature are tempered by the rural arts 
of man : siiipendoua mountains clothed with abundant harvest, impetuous 
catara(7ts tamed to the peasant’s will. Here is x>orpotual vei*dure ; here are 
tints of the brightest line. In the hottest season the air retains its 
freshness; in the driest, the innumerable rills and rivulets xiresense miiqh of 
their water. This the moiin tain-farmer directs in endless conduits and canals 
to irrigate the land, which he has laid out in terraces for its reception ; it thm 
descends to the plains, and spreads fertility wherever it flows, till at last, by 
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numerous outlets, it discharges itself into tlic sea. . . An inland navigation is 
parried to a considerable extent, by means of small canals, in Doniak and some 
of the neighbouring districts, where it is coinnum even during the harvest, at 
. the driest season of the year, to obscrvciiinumcrablc boats, with tliciialiglit sails, 
crossing gn extensive, flat, and highly cultivated country, and tiavcrsing the 
/Cornfields in various directions.” 

. A splendid military road, eight hundred miles in length, 
constructed during the Dutch {idmiiiistration by tlie forced 
labour of the natives, and at an awful cost uf life, skirts the 
northern coast from east to west, branching oir at different 
points into the more important inland districts. With 
regard to the population Eaffles wrote : — 

^The total population of Java and Madura apiu^ars," iVoiii the eeiisus taken 
in 1816, “to amount to 4,615,270, of whieh about four millions and a half may 
bo considered as the indigenous population uf tUu eounlry, and the rest as 
foreign settlers. 'Itinerants, who arc principally (bimd along the coast in the 
diffei'ent maritime and commercial capitals, art; not included ; iiciiluT is the 
nautical population, which cannot be estimated at less than 60,000 souls ; so 
that the whole population of these two islands may, pci'liaj)s, bo taken in round 
numbers at not much less than five millions. . . Upwards of a million and a 
half” of these ai-e “in the provinces of the native jn*inccs.'’ 

^ / 

Since the year 1478 a superfieinl and tolerant ^Mahoni- 
edanism had been the religion of thtj country, excej)! in the 
case of a very few secluded tribes, wlio, in tlie eastern parts, 
maintained some misty forms of tlie once prevalent 
Hinduism. . 

The following passages, selected fi-om the IlUtory of Java, 
are interesting, as giving a pretty sketch of Javan life : — 

“ The cottages are never found detached or solitary ; 
they always unite to form villages of great(u* or less (jxtent, 
according to the fertility of tlie neiglihouring [ilain, al)undaiiec 
of a stream, or other accidental eii'ciim.stanet\s. In some 
provinces the usual number of iiihahitiints in a village is 
about, two hundred, in others less than fiftya In the first 
establishment or formation of a village (9ii now ground, the 
intended settlers take care to provide tluunsclves with 
sufficient garden ground round their huts for tlieir stock, and 
' to supply the ordinary wants of their families. 'J'hc. i)roduce 
of thfs plantation is the exclusive property of tlie jieasant, 
and exempted from contribution or burden ; and such is their 
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number and extent in some regencies (as in Kedd, for 
instance), that they constitute perhaps a tenth part of the 
area of the whole district. The spot surrounding his simple 
habitation the cottager considers his peculiar patrimony, and 
cultivates witli peculiar care. He labours to plant and to 
rear in it those vegetables that may be most useful to his 
family, and those ahrul)s and trees wliich may at once yield 
him their fruit and their shade ; nor does he waste his efforts 
on a thankless soil. Tlie cottages, or the assemblage of huts, 
that compose the village, become thus completely screened 
from the rays of a scorching sun, and are so buried amid the 
foliage of a luxuriant vegetation that at a small distance no 
appearance of a liuman dwelling can be discovered, and the 
residence of a numerous society appears only a verdant grove 
or a cluni]) of evergreens. Nothing can exceed the beauty or 
the interest which such detached masses of verdure, scat- 
tered over the face of the country, and indicating* each the 
abode of a collection of hapi)y peasantry, add to scenery 
otherwise rich, whether viewed on the sides of the mountains, 
in the narrow vales, or on the extensive plains. In the last 
case, before the grain is ijlanted, and during the season of 
irrigation, when tlie riccfields are inundated, they appear like 
so many small islands rising out of the water. As the 
young plant advances, their deep rich foliage contrasts 
pleasingly witli its ligliter tints; and when the full-eared 
grain, with a luxuriance that exceeds a European harvest, 
invests the earth with its richest yellow, they give a variety 
to the prospect, and athjrd a most refreshing relief to the eye. 
The clumps of trees, witli which art attempts to diversify and 
adorn the most skilfully arranged park, can bear no compari- 
son with them in rural Ijeauty or picturesque effect.” 

Ill the western districts “ the framework of the cottages 
is generally made of timber, instead of bamboos, and the 
interior of them, (ts well as the front veranda, is raised about 
two feet from the ground. The accommodation consists of a 
room imrtitioned off for the heads of the family, and an open 
apartment on the opposite side for the children ; there is no 
window either made or requisite. The light is admitted 
through the door alone ;* nor is this deficiency productive of- 
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any inconvenience in a climate where all domestic operations 
can be carried on in the open air, and where shade from the 
sun, rather than shelter from the weather, is required. The 
women*perform their usual occupations of spinning or weaving 
on an elevated veranda in front, where tliey are protected 
from the rays of a vertical sun by 'an extended projection of 
the pitch of the roof.” 

“ Much has been said of the indolence of the Javniis, by 
those who deprived them of all motives fcjr industry. I sliall 
not again repeat what I have formerly on several occasions 
stated on this subject, but shall only enter a bi oad denial of 
the charge. The best refutation of the charge t)f indolence is 
to DC found in the extent of their cultivation, the well-dressed 
appearance of their ricefields, and the abundant siqiplies of 
their harvests. They gciiersilly rise by daylight; at half- 
past six they go out to the riccHclds, where they employ theii* 
buffaloes till ten, when they return home, bathe, and refresh 
themselves with a meal. During the violent heat of tlie noon 
they remain under the shade of their houses or village trees, 
making baskets, mending their implements of husbandry, or 
engaged in other necessary avocations, and at about four return 
to the saw'ahs to labour there, without buffaloes or other 
cattle. At six they return to their homes, sup, and spend 
the remainder of their time till the hoiu* of rest (which is 
generally between eight and nine) in little parties for amuse- 
ment or conversation, when the wlujie village becomes a scene 
of quiet content and phiasure. The same round of toil and 
relaxation is observed during the season for garden (iulture, 
dry field labour, or other employments. 

“ Under this system, the villagers seem to enjoy a greater 
degree of happiness than they could derive from those 
increased means that would result from increased exertion. 
I can bear testimony to their general cheerfulness, contented- 
ness, and good humour ; for, having visiteTl tluiir villages at 
all seasons, and often when least expected or entirely 
unknown, I have always found them either pleased and 
satisfied *with their lot when engaged at their work, or social 
and festive in their hours of pleasure.” 

The following description of a Javanese scene, from a 
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lecture on Java written by the late Colonel Sir Henry Yule 
after a visit in 1860, may be introduced here : — " Now, every 
one of tjiese great cones, covered, excepting perhaps a bare 
space near the summit, with a magnificent vegetation^ stands 
up here attracting the benignant clouds from either ocean, and 
sucking in their moisture. Every one of these fire-born moun- 
tains thus becomes a groat fountain of waters, sending down 
on every side luiiidreds of fertilising rills ; whilst the very soil, 
which partakes of volcaiii(i origin, is well known to be the most 
fertile of all when amply supplied with water. It is a 
glorious sight to see tliose mountains in Java, above all, 
perhaps, a naked cone, from which iloats a white flag of 
smoke cagainst the blue sky, their vast steej)S of sombre foJest 
succeeded by great masses of dark green conical shrub-like 
trees with white flowers, the regularity of which betrays the 
hand of man ; tliese are the coflee gardens ; then by the 
roots and spurs of the mountain radiating, spreading outward 
like the roots of a great tree, but all carved by the patient 
labour of centuries into beautiful terraces, hundreds and 
tliousands of terraces forming giant staircases of the richest 
culture, and down every one of these staircases, cascading 
from terrace to terrace, gushes a stream of the purest water. 
When the ricti crop is flooded, one of these hillsides I can 
compare to nothing but a staircjise of looking-glasses.” 

Such was Java, a land on whicli nature, with ungrudging 
bounty, had heaped her choicest gifts ; a climate varied and, 
for the most part, delightful ; a volcanic soil, rich beyond the 
dreams of European agriculturists ; a people naturally gentle, 
industrious, grateful, and often refined — an easy prey to 
brutal and rapacious strangers, till, when they had been 
goaded to desperation and revenge, the deadly kris was 
slieatlied in the heart of the opi^ressor. The island might 
have been ai* earthly jiaradiso; it became, wherever the 
contaminating power of tlie Dutch was felt, a long scene of. 
misery and smotliered discontent. Fair and fertile provinces, 
once peopled by a liappy peasantry, were turned into vast, 
farms or factories of sullen bondage, worked by » rapidly 
diminishing race of shrinking and famine-stricken paupers. 
Batavia, built in swamps, and steeped by night in the 
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unhealthy vapours of creeping fogs, was a prison and a 
charnel-house, where in one short period of twenty-two years 
(1730—1752) more than a million lives had fallen a sacrifice 
to commercial monopoly. * 

It *is impossible to follow the records of the Dutch 
Gcvernment in the East Indies without sliaring the horror 
and detestation of the Commissioners appointed in 1790 by 
the States of Holland to ascertain the real cause of the 
Company’s declining finances. They stood aghast before 
“ the still increasing and exorbitant rate of the expenses^ 
the incessant want of cash, the mass of paper money in 
circulation, the unrestrained peculations and faithlessness of 
ma^y of the Company’s servants, the consequent clandestine 
trade of foreign nations, the perfidy of the native princes, the 
'weakness and connivance of the Indian (Jovernmeiit, the 
excessive expenses in the military department and for tlie 
public defence.” 

But this Commission sat, and made its report, in tlie 
Netherlands. What would have been the feelings of the 
Commissioners had tliey proceeded to the East Indies in 
1793 with the new Commission whose appointment they had 
recommended, and if they had seen, face to face*, the suilering, 
the ruin, and the depopulation whicli lay beliind the corrupt 
administration and the rotten finances upon which they had 
commented ? Sent to inaugurate something like fr(?e trad(% 
this last, the Company’s Commission, proposed to restrict the 
little private trade there was. They were to loosen the grip 
of monopoly : they made that grip tighter. However wise 
the views entertained by the leading statesmen of the United 
States of Holland may have been, those views filtered down 
but slowly and ip a weak solution, if fit all, into the minds of 
the great majority of Dutch colonifil administrators. Dutch 
colonists were traders, not statesmen. A country witliiii the 
scope of their growing influence for more thfin two hundred 
y^rs was not likely to rise in the scale of civilisation. Their 
conceptions might reach to the overgrown farm or tlie swollen 
factory; they could scarcely rise to that of an expanding 
state. . their empire widened ; their sense of imperial 
responsibility slumbered. They iirovided almost notliiiig, and 
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they cared less for the happiness of tlie native populations ; 
the justice or injustice of their judicial systems ; the 
protection afforded, or the cruelties inflicted, by the native 
rulers. • Revenue was their only care ; gain their dearest 
hope. There were some men of insight and humanity, both 
in the home country and in Java, but their efforts were 
l)Owerless, and their theories abortive. Mr. Dirk Van 
Hogendorp, of Batavia, strenuously advocated the abolition 
of “ the exclusive and oppressive trade of the Company, the 
forced deliveries, tfie ftnidal services — in short, the whole 
system of feudal government.” But a committee, reporting 
to the Coveriimeiit of the Batavia Republic on the 31st of 
August 180^3, declared that, "after long and laborious 
researches,” they had been compelled to acknowledge the 
total impossibility of introducing property in the soil or 
abolishing the forced services. 

Mr. H. W. Miintinghe, Member of Council during the 
British Administration, in a minute recorded in the Council 
Chamber, Batavia, on the 28th of July 1813, wrote as 
follows : — " The amelioration, however, of the natives of this 
island, though undoubtedly a consideration in the eyes of 
luimanity, seems to me to bcscome only a secondary object in 
a political jioint of view” ; and with tlie exception of every 
measure contrary to the principles of justice and equity, it 
appears to me that the safest principle w Inch can be adopted, 
to judge of the propriety of any cohniial regulations, or of 
any cliangcs and alterations to be introduced therein, is that 
4!verij colony docs or oiiykt to exist for the hcMeJit of the 
m othcr-comdry” 

If such, expressed in the restrained language of an 
oilicial document, were tins opinions of one of the most 
enlightened among Dutch statesmen, at a mQincnt, too, when 
British authority was supreme, wdiat must have been the 
sentiments of the coarse, selfish, and corrupt servant of the 
Company, removed from the inlluence of public opinion, and 
surrounded by a w”eaker and, in his eyes, an inferior race of’ 
people ? 

The great majority of mankind are wholly unfitted for 
the exercise of pow'er and the right use of a position of 
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ascendency. In their hands the reins of authority become 
^the pitiless lash of brutal tyranny. Europe has but little 
cause to look back with pride on the early history of some of 
its colonial possessions, llace after race of free anrf ancient 
peoples; with many a noble trait and many a hopeful pl-omise 
rooted in the national character, lias ^one down before the 
rush of European settlers — sometimes exterminated by tire 
and sword, sometimes devastated by the luiw and terrible 
curses of a corrupt civilisation. Even England is not free 
from this disgrace ; but in eastern lands tlie natives liave, on 
the whole, fared better wlierever lier inliueiuio lias been felt. 
In those hot countries there was no hunger for land gnawing 
at ^the white man’s lieart, and overpowerins^ evtny moral 
consideration. There the white man came to trade rather 
than to settle ; he stayed to govern as well as traile, and, if 
at first he governed roughly, liis government at least bore the 
marks of progressive and humane improvement. It is the 
chief glory of Sir Stamford Jhdlles to have hiicii one of the 
pioneers in this work of kindly and beiieliceiit administration, 
sometimes creating, sometimes remodelling the machinery of 
government, and by the force .and brillia,ney of his genius 
inspiring many of those around him with his own ardent find 
enthusiastic spirit. To imike the peoph' committed to his 
charge happier, better, and wiser by means of enlightened 
political and judicial institutions, by the iiatroiiago of 
literature and science, the protection and promotion of free 
commerce, and the advanceuieiit of religion— these were his 
guiding principles and .aims. 

It was far otherwise wdth the Dutch who preceded him 
in Java. After the dissolution of the misgoverned and 
bankrupt Company in 1795, the administrfition of the Dutch 
East Indies was, at one- period (1808-1811), in the liands 
of Marshal Daendels, a man able, active, vigorous, “ singularly 
unscrupulous,” self-laudatory. Ho was nicfilled by the 
Emperor Napoleon only a few^ months r)id‘ore the Ihitisli 
conquest of Java. Referring to the ])iinciples, or ratlier to 
the difficulties, by which liis .'idministratioii was guided, he 
says : “ In the midst of such disastrous circumstances, and 
the failure of so many attempts to introduce reform and to 
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maintain the dignity of government, I found it necessary to 
place myself above the usual formalities, and to disregard 
every law Ijiit that which enjoined the preservation of the, 
colony intrusted to my management.” The military training 
of the Marshal sliowed itself in his energetic andTiespotic 
sway. He deserved tlie title of “ The Last of the Tyrants,” 
given him hy the late Sir Henry Yule. His predecessots had 
chastised tlie island witli whips ; the zealous and ferociously 
oppressive spirit of the Marshal led him to chastise it with 
scorpions. Territory and wealth, not men and human well- 
being, were the objects of his anxious solicitude. Eeyolting 
details, sad and hidiious realities of cruelty and oppression 
lurk behind tlie measured language and the careful figurgs of 
the statesman, tlie commissioner, the historian, and the 
statistician, and fall like shadows on a screen. 

Kxcciit in the district immediately round Batavia, the 
Dutch left the internal administration of their possessions 
entirely to the native chiefs. The country was divided into 
provinces, varying in size and population ; and the ruler at 
the h(^ad of each, whatever his designation in the dialects of 
the island might be, was termed by the Dutch a Regent. 
To (lach Regent the Dutch Government apportioned a certain 
amount of ricjci or other jirodiicc, to be paid by him in kind 
yearly, together with a certain sum, as recognition-money, to 
be paid in coin. The Regent had at the same time to 
provide all the labour and necessaries which Government 
miglit from time to time require. The Regent, usually on 
tlie receipt of purchase-money, appointed certain subordinate 
ofliceis under him, calletl Tuniung’gungs, as District Officers, 
to farm the revenue throughout their several districts, 
collecting it from the heads of villages. These last some- 
times ol)tained their posts by the patronage of their superiors, 
sometinu's l>y purchase, sometimes by the free election of 
their fellow-villagcu’s. It was the business of the head of a 
village, to (‘ollect the rent from the actual cultivators, and to'< 
pass it on to his superiors. 

The Regents obtained their offices from the Dutch by a . 
contract binding them to jwiy this yearly rent in kind and . 
money ; a rent often exceeding the capacities of the soil. . 
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The office was sold to the highest bidder, and the proceeds of 
these sales formed a principal part of the emoluments of the 
Dutch governor of the north-east coast. The man ^who was 
the chief Begent of Samarang in 1800 liad, according to Mr. 
Hogendorp, paid 50,000 dollars, whether Spanish or not is 
unspecified, for the x)ost he held. Purchase-money and rent 
were, of course, eventually extracted from tlio peoi)le. 

A material change was, however, cfllcctcd witli regard to 
the Begents by Marshal Daendels. Previous to his organisa- 
tion of the eastern districts, tlic Regents had l)eGu sux)X)osed 
to hold their authority of right, and their agreement witli 
Government was considered as a contract ; buj, tlie Marshal, 
by A very laudable stroke of policy, rendered them immedi- 
ately dependent on the Eurox^ean Government, by giving them 
commissions and instructions as officers of Government. 

In itself this measure, carried out ai)])arently in the 
eastern districts only, did nothing to benefit tlie x><ioi)le ; on 
the contrary, it only enabled the suiireme tyi*anny to hold 
the instruments of oppression with a still firmer gnis]). But 
the policy was good, because it brought the native autiiorities 
more within the control of a x><^wer wliicli might be, and 
subsequently was, a merciful one. 

When the Regent made a demand, the amount demanded 
at last reached the wretched cultivator, d<jubled twice over 
by the additional extortions of the intermediate officials. No 
cultivator had a written lease or any certain conix>ensation 
for the improvements mtwle by his own industry. The 
amount of rent exacted from him was, most frequently, as 
much as he could pay. The lands nearest tlie scat of the 
Begent, being the easiest to remdi, had the most fre([uent 
demands made upon them. If the Begent was civil to the 
Resident, there was little inquiry into the conduct of the 
former. The people were the Regent's vfissals, and he treated 
them as he pleased. All over the land the»comxdaints of an 
unhappy peasantry were stifled by host of x>*'tty tyrants 
before they rwiched the dull ears of the superior power. One 
remedy the poor had : they were not serfs, and could migrate 
to other territories. But the straits to which they had been 
reduced were desperate, before the home-loving Javanese left 
8 
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the old village and the deeply venerated tombs of his fore- 
fathers. When the Dutch were first established in the 
eastern ]^arts of the island, inhabitants of whole districts at 
once migrated into the Native Provinces. Tracts were thus 
brought into cultivation which, in former times> ha& sup- 
ported scarcely a family. In the years 1808—1810, during 
the administration of Marshal Daendels, nearly all the 
people in Deiniik, one of the richest of the eastern districts, 
took refuge under the less opi)ressive authority of the native 
princes. The poj)ulation of Banyuwangi is said to have 
exceeded eiglity tliousand in 1750 ; in 1811 it had dwindled 
down to eighjj tliousand. Bantam and Cheribon, once rich 
and xiopulous, had been brought to poverty and insurrection 
by oppression and misrule ; extensive tracts in the Priangen 
Regencies, once cultivated, luul been turned into a wilderness. 

The forced cultivation of coffee produced the most dread- 
ful sufferings. In the Siiiida districts the peasants were 
sometimes compelled to devote their energies so entirely to 
(toffee that they were unable to grow food for themselves ; and, 
while some jierished from starvation, others lied to the 
luountains and lived chiefly on roots. The Dutch would pay 
a halfpenny for a pound of coffee delivered at the Government 
storehouses, after being carried, about a hundredweight be- 
tween two men, for sixty miles over an almost impassable 
country. In Europe the coffee was never sold for less than 
ohivenpeiice for a pound. The volcianic soil of Java was 
peculiarly adajited, like that of Italy, for the growth of the 
vine. The manufacture of wine from the grape was strictly 
prohibited, lest it should interfere with the profits of Dutch 
vine-culture at the Cape. 

A typical picture of Dutch maladministration was 
furnished by tluj fertile ]>rovince of Cheribon. This province 
was always financially disappointing to the Dutch. “ The 
coffee and other, produce exacted from the people was 
delivered by the Sultan, and paid for to him. Under this 
system the Resident of Cheribon enjoyed an annual income 
of from eighty to one hundred thousand dollars (£23,000), 
while the Sultans were every year more and more impover- 
ished. At length an insurrection broke out in 1800,” the 
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real cause ” qf which “ was probably the great oppression of 
the common inhabitants, occasioned by the distre*ss of the 
Sultans, and the indiscriminate admission of too many Chinese 
in the^interior of the country.” 

Mr. John Crawfurd, Civil Commissioner, ([noted in .the 
History of- Java, (inumerated the following duties as exacted 
in Cheribon before the great land revenue setthnrieiit : — 

1. The contingent: [U'operly 15 per (Mjnt. of the rice 
crop, but arbitrarily assessed. 

2. A poll-tax, or ratlier a tax on families ; ])artly levied 
on account of Government, partly on account of the chiefs. 

3. Market duties or tolls, literally levied »n every article 
^ produced by agriculture, manufacturci, or the petty arts. 

4. A tax on the slaugliter of bulfaloes, which allected the 
price of food, and restricted the breeding of that useful 
animal. 

5. The charge of lodging and feeding travellers, and 
transporting- troops, baggage, and stores of all d(.'sciiptions. 

6. The obligation to construct and ro])air bridges, roads, 
and public buildings, throughout the country. 

7. The obligation to cultivate and deliver, at inadequate 
rates, certain foreign and wholly unsuitable [aoductions, 
chiefly coffee. 

8. A nominal tithe, really less than one-twentieth of the 
rice crop, was allotted to religious }>ur[)oses ; a payment 
optional, but seldom withheld. 

“ Even the European authority did not escape tlie taint, 
but followed the track of corruption. IMoiu^polies, uiqiaid 
services, licences, forced or, at least, expected presents, were 
but too common even in the best times.” 

The restrictions placed on foreign trade added to tlui 
general financial and commercial distress. 

“ Square-rigged vessels, navigated by I^firoixjans, were 
excluded from all the minor ports ; the litflo traflicj of which 
was chiefly carried 0 ]i by Hugguese and Malay prows,” and on 
that traffic “ the duties and charges amounted to more than 
. forty-six«per cent.” And in the case of the three ports left open, 
" all goods paid at Batavia an import duty of six per cent., 
and at Samararig and Sourabaya, eleven per cent.; unless 
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proceeding direct, in .which case they paid fourteen,” and 
“ trade was virtually excluded from the minor ports." 

“ Th^ trade carried on by native vessels along the coast 
with the neighbouring islands, and with the Peninsula of 
M^acca, has been even more shackled than that placed under 
the impolitic restraints of interior regulation.” Not only was 
the peaceful trader exposed to numerous pirates, who annu- 
ally swept the coast of Java, but “the various restrictions, 
penalties, and prohibitions established by the Dutch Govern- 
ment, in order to insure their own monopoly, closed all the 
minor ports against liiin.” 

Among tli3sc restrictions none operated more forcibly 
to prejudice the native trade than the rigid and eufo&ed 
monopoly of the teak timber ; an article of produce with 
which Java abounds, and of which the shipping of the Archi- 
pelago had, from time immemorial, been principally constructed. 
The facilities for building and repairing vessels along the 
coast, while tlie sale of this timber was unrestricted, not only 
allowed a more abundant supply of shipping at a cheap rate 
for the convenience of the native trader, but attracted the 
beneficial visits and tlie intercourse of foreigners, and en- 
couraged a species of trade, which, under the recent system, 
had been lost. The Biigis, natives of Celebes, and Arabs of 
the differciiit eastern ports, navigating in large vessels, were 
induced to give them an annual repair on Java ; and rather 
than dei)art in ballast, frequently carried out cargoes, the 
j)rofits of which alone, independently of their refit, would not 
have been sufficient to tempt tliem to their speculation. 
These adventurers not only imported considerable quantities, 
of gold dust to defray the expense of their repairs, but many 
other articles, the j)roduce of the Malayan islands, for which 
they in return exported large quantities of salt and other 
bulky commodities, which would otherwise hardly repay their 
freight. In consequence of the stop put to this kind of 
intercourse, the Malayan States were principally supplied 
with salt from Siam and the Coromandel coast, or manufac- 
tured the article for themselves; while an accumulating 
undemanded surplus for many years remained on Java, 
unsaleable. 
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Taxes similar to those described above in the case of 
Oheribon, with still heavier and more vexatious duties and 
exactions, were levied on trade in other districts of the island. 
Constant requisitions were made by the Dutch Government 
for the services of native vessels, at rates far below a just 
compensation to the owner, and the native traders were for- 
bidden to traffic in any of the articles of Dutch monopoly.” 

" The orders made in 1767, and strictly enforced through- 
out the Archipelago,” say, in the first article, “ All persons 
whatever are prohibited, under j>ai% of deaih, from trading in 
the four fine kinds of spices, unless such spices shall be first 
bought of the Company.” The traffic in opiuij^ was restricted 
bysthe same regulations and penalty. 

Nor, at this early period, was Java free from the embar- 
rassments of the Chinese ([uestion. ‘‘ Tlie favourite j)olicy of 
the Dutch seems to have been to depress the native inhabit- 
ants, and give every encouragement to the Chinese, . . , who 
follow the almost universal practice of remitting the fruits of 
their industry to China, instead of spending them where thtjy 
were acquired.” The Chinese were good and stimulating 
traders, but bad and politically undesirable citizens. They 
lived generally under their own laws, administered by their 
own chiefs, but in certain cases came under European law. 

Arriving at Batavia from China, to the amount of a 
thousand and more annually, in Chinese junks, a venal, crafty, 
unscrupulous, industrious, and heartless peoide, these Chinese 
immigrants, without resources on landing, soon acquired 
wealth. They either traded privately, or farmed the import 
and export duties, and the transport and other levies through- 
out the interior of the island. The internal transport duties 
sometimes amounted to forty-seven per cent. Independent 
of the personal taxes imposed on the cultivators, the taxes on 
the internal trade extended to every article of produce, manu- 
facture, or consumption, passing through tlic country — they 
were levied by corrupt and extortionate agents, and in most 
instances were farmed out to the Chinese. A different mode 
of taxation existed in every district. 

“ To such an extent has this vexatious mode of fixation 
proceeded under the Chinese, and so numerous are the petty 
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demands, that in many instances, on goods passing from oAe^j 
toll towards another, when the granting of something like 
certificate of the last duty ^jaid becomes necessary for tkey 
interest of the farmer, the chop or stamp is not marl^ed on 
the goods transported, but on the body of the man who cson- 
veys tliem, who, on exhibiting the stamp at the next toll, hte' 
it effaced, and a now impression made in its room, to pass 
him further on.” 

When such expedients were resorted to for ensuring the 
collection of the revenue, it cannot be surprising that the 
Javanese abhorred the Chinese; and yet these were the only 
class of people^ intrusted by the former Government with the 
collection of these revenues. ® 

As far as possible the Chinese got the markets and 
bazaars into tlieir liands. “ The bazaars,” observes Mr. ^ 
Hogendorx^, “ now’ produce a large, and even an incredible ‘ 
amount, w’hich, however, is molted away in the hands of the 
native regents and also some European authorities; but the 
Chinese, to wliom they are mostly farmed out, derive the 
greatest profits from them, both by the money wrhich they 
extort from the Javans, and by tlie monopolies in all kinds 
of produce, and ])articularly of rice, w’hich by these means 
they are enabled to secure to tliemselves. The abuses on this 
point are horrible, and almost induce mo to recommend that' 
the markets should be made free and opim.” 

The Chinese farmed the iniblic markets in Batavia and its 
vicinity, and, in conset[uoncc, tlie degeneracy and povdrty of 
the lower orders l^ecame ])rovcrbial. 

“ Wherever the Chinese formed extensive settlements in 
Java, the native inhaljitants had no alternative but that of 
abandoning tlie district or becoming slaves of the soil.” 

The manufacture of salt, an article incalculably necessary 
and precious iv. tropical countries, was farmed to the Chinese, 
who made their monopoly as oppressive and as lucrative ae 
they could. 

The forced and unpaid services exacted from the people 
weighed terribly ui)on thorn. The Tumung’gung ^and his 
family and all the petty chiefs had trains of unpaid followers:' 
people were tfiken from the villages to wait without wages* 
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^^iibout the courts of sultans and regents. Chiefs of high and 
Jhw degree, and the higher servants of the Government, when 
^ th^velling for business or pleasure, quartered themselves and 
their followers freely on the people ; so also did the officials 
of the post-carriages, the letter-carriers, and the police officers, 
the latter having no regular emoluments from Government. 

The beating out of rice, together with the cutting of grass 
and firewood for Government, the transport of Government 
stores, the unpaid repair or construction of roads and public 
buildings, all added to the endless tale of opprcsssioii. These 
feudal services were rewarded solely “by the use of an 
assignment of ricefields, allotted either to irylividuals or to 
ceftain classes of workmen, but withdrawn from them as soon 
as the public duty ceased to be performed : ” in otlier words, 
so far as the whole body of natives was concerned, they were 
not rewarded at all, the non-impressed labour of the? country 
merely being compelled to supi)ort the ini])ress(Hl. For the 
cutting of teak timber and the planting of coffee, as well as 
their delivery, a similar reward was assigned, together with 
“ a certain payment about equivalent to the expenses of trans- 
portation to the Government yards or storehouses.” 

“ During the administration of Marshal Daendels, it has 
been calculated that the construction of public roads alone 
destroyed the lives of at least ten thousand workmen.” 
“ Their construction,” instead of assisting trade or agriculture, 
“ has, on the contrary, in many instances, been destructive to 
whole districts, and when completed by his own labour, or 
the sacrifice of the lives of his neighbours, the peasant was 
debarred from their use, and not permitted to driv(j his cattle 
along them, while he saw the advantages they were c{ii)able 
of yielding reserved for his European masters, that they 
might be enabled to hold a more secure possession of his 
country.” Internal commerce was not, however, impeded by 
want of convenient roads, for “good inferior roads were often 
,made by the side of these military roads, and bye-roads 
branched off through all parts of the country.” The military 
roads wpre an additional safeguard recently made, in great 
part, during the blockade. 

Unhealthy garrison stations, unnecessary hardships and 
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privations produced extraordinary casualties in the Dutch 
native army, which had to be constantly recruited by conscrip*- 
tion. “ The conscripts raised in the provinces were usually 
aent to tke metropolis by water ; and though the distance be 
but short between any two points of the island, a mortality, 
similar to that of a slave-ship in the middle passage, took 
place on board these receptacles of reluctant recruits. They 
were generally cuiifined in the stocks till their arrival at 
Batavia, and it is calculated that for every man that entered 
the army and performed the duties of a soldier, several lives 
were lost. Besides the supply of the army, oiie-half of the 
male i)opulation of the country was constfintly held in readi- 
ness for other public services; and thus a great portion* of 
the effective hands were taken from their families, and 
detained at a distance from home, in labours which broke 
their spirit and exhausted their strength.” 

The forced services hitherto mentioned were more or less 
legalised injustice : but treatment, if it be possible, yet more 
cruel and lawless remains behind. 

“ The coasting vessels belonging to Chinese, Arabs, 
and others, navigate throughout the whole extent of the 
Archipelago, to Malacca and Acheen on one side, and to the 
Moluccas and New Guinea on the other. The class of 
common sailors on board these ships is almost exclusively 
composed of the natives of Java, wlio are known in the East 
under tlie general denomination of Malays. According to 
the maritime customs of the Malay peoples, all persons on 
board, from the captain downwards, including the petty 
officers, have an interest, however small, in the cargo, while 
the common sjiilors, .lavans, are protected by these petty 
officers, their own countrymen.” As the native traders “ do 
not possess the authority to obtain crews by force, it is only 
by a character for good treatment, by attention to the usages, 
prejudices, and comfort of the crews, that they can insure to 
adequate suj)ply of hands.” As a consequence, “ among them- 
selves, the maritime population is distinguished for good faith 
and attachment,” “ and no instances occur of the crews rising 
either upon the Arab or Chinese commander: they are,, on 
the contrary, found to be faithful, hardworking, and extremely 
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docile.” On the other hand, when so-called “ Malays ” are 
employed in vessels belonging to Europeans, they frequently 
mulmy, and massacre their officers. The reasons ^for this 
difference are given in the following passages from Eaffles’s 
paper on the “ Maritime Institutions of the Malays ” : — 

“ The Javans are originally not a seafaring pcoi)lc ; they liave an aversion for 
distant voyages, and require the strongest inducements to (juit the laud, even 
for a coasting expedition in the smooth seas of tlieir own Archipelago, beyond 
which, if they over engage themselves on hoard a colonial vessel, they make an 
express agreement not to bo canied. Kuro])ean vessels in want of hands for 
more distant voyages to Europe, India, and China, have been ooinpelled there- 
fore to resort to force or fraud, as the means of obtiiining crews. 

“ The Dutch Government were in the habit of employing pcfrjdc us kidnappers, 
who^prowled about at night p<»»mecd uihmi the unwary peasant who might bo 
passing alone, and hurried him on ship-hoard. When the direct inilucnce of 
Government ivas not used, the native regents or chiefs were employed to obtain 
people for the crews of vessels : this they diil sometimes hi the same maimer, 
though moi frequently condemning to sea as luany as were required, by an 
indiscriminate draft on the neighbouring population. The native chiefs were 
perhaps paid a certain head-money, on what may have hecii considered by the 
European commanders .is nothing more than crimprinje. Tlie ]>eoplc w’ho were 
seized were seldom of a seafaring class, but uliiiost entirely landsmen, in 
many instances, perhaps, opium-.smokcrs, or persons obtained from the lowest 
and most ivorthless ])art of the community. Once onibarked, their fate was 
sealed for ever, and due care was taken that they never lauded again on Java, 
as long as their services as .sailors were required. 

** In general, neitliLr their language nor eii toms arii in the least iiiider.stood by 
their now master, for though must of the 'iimmander.s in the castiun trade may 
speak the Malayan language and he accustomed to the Malayan ch:iracter, they 
know nothing of the Javan language, and hut little of the man tiers, liabits, 
and prejudices of the J.-vaii people.” 

On the subject of slavery in the island Ea files wrote as 
follows in one of his Eeports to Lord Minto : — 

“ The Dutch had introduced .slavery into Java on the ground tliat there did 
not exist in 'the island a class of xicoplc sufiieiently adroit ami docile for liou.se- 
hold service, and that they had thcrcfoi'e to create a class of domestic servants 
by rearing in their families children brought from other eoijiitric.s. Ihit * the 
Javans, during the residence of the British in Jtiva,* were ‘ found perfectly 
' trustworthy, faithful, and industrious ; and the demand was alone wanting in 
this, as in most cases, to create a snflicicnt supply of comjieteiit domestics.* 
*The native Javans were never reduced to slavery,* and tlie slave merchants 
. drew their supplies in consequence from the neighbouring islands, jiartieularly 
from Bali add Celebes. From returns obtained i]^1814, it appeared that there 
were about 30,000 slaves in Java, of whom 27,142 were concentrated about 
the centres of Dutch life ; the Samarang and Surabaya divisions containing 
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8170, while no less than 18,972 were crowded into cither the Dutch capit^, 
Batavia, or its environs. A few of those slaves worked for their znaatM 
some handicraft or trade, or on their estates ; but the majority were domea^'*; 
servants. , ' 

** * These slaves arc the property of the Europeans and Chinese alone ; 
native eliiefs’ (i.c. on Java itsell') ‘never reriuire the semces of slaves, or 
engage in the trailie of slavery. * ‘ Although they (the Dutch) adopted principles' 

tliat adniittcrl of the most cruel aiirl \vantou treatment of slaves, I would not" 
bo understood to say that they earned tJiese i)rinciples into common practice. 
The contrary Avas almost universally the case.* - . ^ 

“'The regulations and colonial statutes respecting slavery seem to haye 
been framed (»ii the principles of humanity, and with attention to the genius 
of the Christian religion ; * but the Dutch carried with them into their 
Eastern empire the Roman law reganiing slavery in all its extent and rigour. 

* A slave w'as considered as a real ]»ropcrty, incapable of iiersonal rights, from 
which coiisiderati8ii the ill-treatment of a mnstcr towaids his slave was imt so 
much estimated on the )irinc.iplc of pei'sonal injury, as that of a propnetor 
abusing his own property ; and although a slave, under such a system, might 
obtain a portion of property for hiniiaclf with the consent of his master, his 
])osse.ssion was always 2 )rpearious, and depended oil the discretion of his pro- 
l^rietor (in the same manner as a pcciilium ctdvcalitium with the Romans), 
becoming only the nidimitoil ])roi»crty of the slave, if the master allowed him 
to keci* it after his cnisniciiiatioii.* ” 


Tlio Dutch colonial law, in spite of a certain unwieldi- 
ness, seems to liave possessed many excellent points; but 
the system on wliich it was administered was “ at once com- 
plicated and confused.” The', number of judges who formed 
a court was far too large, exceeding four. “ There was no 
distinction known between the police and the judicial system 
of administration. At Batavm, however, there existed a 
Supreme Court of Judicature, and a Bench or Court of 
Aldermen, called the College of Schcpinen ; and at Sourabaya 
and Saiiiarang inferior courts of justice had been established.’’ 
“ The only distinction which existed was that all the Company’s 
servants should bo uTiierifihle to the regular courts of justice, 
or to the Snjireiiic Court at Batavia, while other persons 
of every desorijition were* under the jurisdiction of the 
Schepmcii.” Thif legal system, then, was applied to the, 
Dutch colonists all over the island, and in some places to the,, 
natives and Chinese also. 

“ The Dutch legislated for the colonists, but tpok little 
interest in the system by which the judicial proceedings of 
their native subjects were guided, excepting in so far as their. 
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own advantage or security was concerned in them.” “ In the 
.different Eesidencies were j)royincial courts, styled landraadsy 
fWH^e the native form and law was left to take its course, 
jWth all its barbarities and tortures.” 

In the city of Batavia and its environs, natives and Chinese 
were tried by European judges, and were under European 
law in both criminal and civil cases. In the Jahatra and 
]^riangen Regencies, where there were scarcely any foreign 
settlers, a court, the rule of which was European law, 
exercised jurisdiction over the natives. “ In Bantam the 
criminal jurisdiction over the natives was left to the Sultan : ” 
the Chinese were subject to European law. ^ The Chinese 
wens similarly placed in Cherihoii ; hut “ the natives were 
subject to a landraad ((»r local court), of which the 
Resident was president, and the Sultans members ; and this 
court was, partly at least, dmected by a or native 

code, compiled under the sanction of Government.” 

“ In the eastern districts of tlie island the Javans seem 
always, in criminal matters, to liavc enjoyed tlieir ovrn laws, 
founded on ancient custom and the ]n’ec(^])ts of tlie Koran. 
Of these laws the Council of Batavia caused abstracts to be 
printed, for the guidance of the great landraad or High Court 
at Samarang, to wliich all the Javans in tlic European ])ro- 
vinces, from Losari to Banyuwangi were amenable.” 

One more passage must be added to this description of 
the state of Java under the Dutch before the arrival of the 
British. It is a passage which speaks volumes. 

“ In answer,” writes Raffles in tlie History of Java from 
which most of these extracts are (juoted, “ to what lias been 
asserted concerning robberies, assassinations, and thefts, it 
may be stated, that during the residence of the English, an 
entire confidence was reposed in the peojde, and that con- 
fidence was never found misplaced. The English never used 
bars or bolts to their houses, never travellitd with arms, and 
no instance occurred of their being ill-used. The Dutch, on 
the contrary, placed no confidence ; all their windows were 
barred, and all their doors locked, to keep out the treacherous 
natives (as they called them), and they never moved five 
miles abroad without pistols and swords. What could be 
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expected by a Government that derived a principal part of 
its revenue by the encouragement of vice, by the farms of 
gaming, cock-fighting, and opium shops? After the two 
former were abolished by the English, and the local government 
had done all in its power to discourage the latter, a* visible 
amelioration took place in the morals of the lower ranks.” 

There was a lamentable falling off in tlie foreign trade of 
Java after the commencement of the war of the French 
Revolution ; some of the best markets were almost entirely 
closed to it, and the intercourse with the mother-country 
was nearly destroyed. The total of exports to Holland and her 
Eastern possessions, from the year 1796-1806, amounted 
ill value to only 7,097,963 Spanish dollars; the imports to 
3,073,894 Spanish dollars; leaving a surplus of exports of 
4,024,069 Spanish dollars. The Americans began to fre- 
quent the market of Batavia in 1798, and through them 
principally was the trade carried on till the conquest of the 
island by the Britisli, except during the short interval 
of the peace of Amiens. No specie (with which Holland 
chiefly paid for her eastern commodities) was imported from 
the mother-country from 1759 downwards, except during 
1802—3 and 1803—4, during which there was only the very in- 
considerable sum of about half a million of rupees imported. 

All these gigantic evils, widespread, deep-seated, and, 
with scarcely an exception, inherent in the Dutch colonial 
.system itself, had culminated in a financial distress so press- 
ing that, during the period immediately preeeding the 
British occupation, forced loans had been exacted from 
Ijrivate individuals to pay for military defences ; more than 
four million of Rix dollars in a paper currency, which 
steadily decreased in value, had been thrown upon an ex- 
hausted market; the Government had been unable to pay 
even its lowesjb establishment ; and, in the general wreck, the 
funds of the puljjic charities themselves had been appropri- 
ated to the necessities of a sinking state. A calm considera- 
tion of all the facts that have been enumerated as to the 
condition of Java under Dutch rule will justify the con- 
clusion that, for the interests of the inhabitants, the British 
expedition did not arrive a moment too soon. 



CHAPTER V 

THE CONQUEST OF JAVA 

WiffeN the route of the expedition had been decided on, the 
fleet, which numbered one hundred vessels, began on the 11th 
of June 1 8 1 1 to leave Malacca. Twelve hundred sick were left 
behind at that port ; but the transports, fifty-seven in number,, 
still conveyed nearly 11,000 troops. The Modeste, with Lord 
Minto and Raffles on board, sailed a week later. She was 
accompanied by the brig Minto, under Captain Greigh's com- 
mand, with Leyden for a passenger. The Modesto, being the 
fastest ship in the fleet, soon caught up the leading division. 
Ix>rd Minto gives in his letters an amusing description of the 
prevalent timidity as to the route taken. “ Commodore 
Broughton, who is,” he wrote, “ the most cautious navigator 
that ever wore a blue coat, was not satisfied to abide by 
Greigh’s report, but ordered the Modeste to go ahead and 
reconnoitre the whole j)ass.age to the rendezvous, thinking,, 
very properly, that I had better be drowned than lie. As I 
was entirely of the same opinion, I accepted the service very 
thankfully. In reality I knew that George [his son, Captain 
the Honourable George Elliot] w'as much fitter to perform this 
duty than any other officer in the fleet, and I thought it would 
be amusing to myself.” Lord Minto gives so* admirable an 
account of the whole passage, that it may be* inserted here : — 

1 T.M.S. ModestG, oil' Java ; ended Sixl August 1811 . 

**The fleet having at length assembled at Malacca, it was de.s])atchcd 
towards its destination in a number of small divisions, which sailed successively, 
each under charge of a frigate, and attended also by sloops of war or Company’s, 
cruisers. 
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** The Modastv was not attached to any division, and, being sor^ of 
the earliest and swiftest, i^e leniamed at anchor till the wholo jjwli|ihid> 
The fleet consisted of eighty one sail of all descnptiona, and it 
in man} (^visions, because we had seveial narrow attaita and 
Ijefore us, which must have occasioned confusion, and probably 1^'! 

loss, if so large a bod} of shipping h id kept togothei . . . The^fllmatyiiW 
this As soon as w hat is eilleil the south east monsoon in the aaatem aeaa 
in, the wind blows liaid and inetty steadily from the east along the o]lia3DnO(l' 
between the noith of T iva and the south of Borneo , it blows to the iiortih<#ee|^ 
ilong the east coast of Sumatia, and between that coast and the 
Peninsula, it blows to the noitli between the west coast of 
Stiaitsof Maliica So that starting from Malacca, the wind WM 
contiiiy in e\eiy paitof the com sc to the noi them Coast of JavWk Bsridos^ 
this difficulty time is a euiicnt in the same diiection as the wind tiuonghmih^ 
To cany a gicat fleet of tiansiKiits, not famous in geneial foi woikifi|| iovrind- 
w aid, a long \ oya^e diiectly against w md and current, did not appear ]Ktofn{^4ngi 
It was known, howeiei, that with i little patience, a fleet can at lhat seiiM^ 
make a )>issage down the Sti iits of Malaria by any one of the Severn} pessnfttH 
which le id to tho eastwaid Tins is done by the help of squalls, which gmotally 
blow from the northwiid, b> occasional shifts of wind, and by altMtIOVur bf 
tide oi cuiiint, which affoid a favoiii ible stait to the eastward. It wnaaMr- 
t iinid by in\estigatioii mqmiy, and ai tual suticy and tiial lecently mado (bp 
the picsent oii isioii that after making the west coast of Borneo, laud At 
night and tin st i biet/i dining ])ait of the day, together with a slabkAniHg of 
the cm lint, ind cien a faiomableemicnt dining paiticular penoda of 
will cnabh ships to make apissagr ilong the coast to the southward with^lt* 
much delay , and fiom the south west point of Borneo, having the wind 
} ou iniy stind at hast as high is south to 1 iv i and make that island viUtO 
the cast as Simaiaiig — which is moic tliau wi di sue The plan was thefaftnwi 
settled on tins found \tioii llic Mtdintt sided fiom Malacca on 18th 
We soon pissed a gieit ])iit of the Hut, ind loft them in the Stiaits of 
]K)ic, when wr got into tlie o) cn c h mnd between those Straits and BonieO« . • 
S\eclcaied the Stiaits on 20th luuc at sunset, leaving a great part of the 
fleet it me hot lichiiid us, and stood acioss towards Borneo. Wo niede that 


island ofl Sim1)as, a little to the noith of Poiitiam Heie we came up with p 
division undei tho command of ( iptain Cole, whuh had sailed (him MahusCft 
some time befoic us, and which was piece hd by another under Oaptain ISdgflII 
not yet ill sight W c soon, howevei, lamc up with it, and had then the lea4( 

of all ’ . 


A pioclamation, dfited oti Batdvici, 4tli August 
signed by ]\Ii<ito and counteisigncd by Baffles, was 
the Dutch inliabiiaiits, oheiing jieacc and protection iA%4i 
A\ho '' pass cordially undei the lliitish dominion/^ audwlm 
f 01 th that— ^ 

“ England has in every period, sometimes in €0])oetls^wi|l 


other Powers, sometimes single and alone, been tha 
and defender of Europe, the hope of those whoa# 
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yet eoasumioated) the refuge and consolation of the fallen — 
that France has been with equal uniformity the common 
enemy of all nations. Between these two the option must 
be made, and on that question the extinction of theif metro- 
polis HSeus left the colonies of Holland to their own free 
judgment. Their country has expired. If the sentiments 
which His Excellency has been desirous of ascribing to them 
should induce them to pass coidially under the British 
dominion, he offers friendship and piotection during any 
contest which it may be necessary to maintain with those who 
would adhere to France.” 

A further proclamation was addressed to the native 
inhabitants, stating in the Malay and Javanese languages 
that **The English come os friends, and they expect to 
be received as such by every description of the native inhab- 
itants, but as they have not euteied the Eastern sea for 
purposes of ruin or destruction, but solely with the desire ol 
securing to the Eastern nations the enjoyment of their ancient 
laws and institutions, and of protecting everyone from violence, 
oppression, and injustice, the inhabitants themselves must be 
aware that they cannot lecommend themselves to such a 
Government by means of massacres and commotions. The 
English Government accoidingly require that tlic native in- 
habitants remain for the present peaceable spectatois of what is 
about to take place, and that they on no account (ict oppres- 
sively or take up arms against the French or Dutch, except 
^when expressly called upon to do so by an English olticer. 
All supplies will be paid for at full value, but you are not to 
supply the enemy, and you are also to impede the progress of 
the enemy’s army from one part of the country to the other. 
The port of Batavia is open to native traders. All prows 
and vessels bringing provisions and merchandise will be 
kindly received and protected by the English ships of war.” 

The ModesU reached the coast of Java, ^opposite Batavia, 
>'on 29 th July, and the remainder of the licet began to 
Come up twenty-four hours later. The whole passage of six 
weeks had been performed without the loss of a man or a 
nhip. It* banished the anxiety which had been almost over- 
whelming for the two men really responsible for the venture. 
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and it was of happy augury for the success of the expedition. 
Raffles has described, in the autobiographical letter, his sensa- 
tions as “ the promised laud ” came in sight, and they are 
also repealed in the letter, previously cited, to his friend, the 
younger Ramsay. 

The commander of the troops was General Sir Samuel 
Achmuty, between whom and Lord Mlnto there was a perfect 
agreement and understanding. In one of the latter’s letters 
he says : “ 1 have conceived the highest opinion of Sir Samuel 
Achmuty 's talents, judgment, and, above all, charcuoter^ from 
his correspondence. It is imjDossible that anything can dis- 
turb the harmony of this important service as far as he and 
I are concerned.” Unlike some anticipations of the same 
nature, this was realised to the letter. On the 4th August 
the British expeditionary force was landed without opposition 
at Cliillingcliiiig, a point on the coast ten or twelve miles 
cast of Batavia, and it is said that Leyden, with equal enthusi- 
asm and impetuosity, was the first man of the force to rush 
through the surf to the shore. Five days later, part of the 
array, under the command of Colonel Gillespie, occupied 
liatavia, which the Dutch evacuated without firing a shot ; 
but on discovering the weakness of this detacimient the enemy 
made a niglit atta(*k, but were fortunately reiuilsed without any 
loss. The Dutch commamler had concentrated all his avail- 
able forces in the strong position of Coriiclis, s(iven miles 
south of Batavia, on the line of hills. Ilis advanced guard 
also held Weltevreedeii, and General Janssejis is affinned to 
have felt and expressed great confidence in his ability to 
render a good account of the invaders. 

The strength of the British force had originally been 
5344 Europeans, 5777 natives, and 839 Lascars. Of tliese^ 
1200 were left, as stated, in the hospitals at Malacca, and 
during the six weeks’ voyage 1500 more were added to the 
sick-list ; so that^the effective strength of the expedition at 
the moment of occupying Bjitavia was 9000 men. On the 
other hand, (Jeneral Janssens liad under him about 17,000 
discipliinMl troops, many of his officers were Frenchmen who had 
seen service under Napoleon, and there was at least one com- 
plete battalion of French voltigeurs. The position of Cornelia 
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had also been elaborately prepared, and strongly fortified 
with 280 guns, many of large calibre, disposed in the 
batteries and forJ!& that crowned tlie lieiglits above Welte- 
vreeden ; and it seemed to defy approacli. This place had 
been carefully selected by Marshal Daendcls for a stan<l, not 
merely on account of its natural advantages, but because it 
occupied a healthy site, and lie knew that no Kuro]iean force 
could lohg priteerve its health in the fetid air of Batavia. In 
imagination he saw the British force decinuited by disease, 
and within a little time placed at the mercy of thi5 di»fenders 
of the island. General Janssens sliared tliese sanguine views, 
and, intended to follow his predecessor’s iilaij of campaign. 
He •was dfeatined to have an early awakening from those 
pleasant and confident anticipations. 

The Prtbnco- Dutch anny held a strong advanced ])osition 
at, Weltevreeden, and there they werii attacked in tlie after- 
-noon of the second day after tlie occupation of Batavia by 
the British force. The struggle w(is short, sharp, and 
decisive. Notwithstanding their superior jiosition, the enemy 
were driven out of tlieir entrenchments witli a loss in killi‘(I 
and wounded of 500 men, including sev(n\‘il French oificers ; 
while the British force lost 17 killed and wounded. 
The great importance of this preliiuinaiy succt?ss was, 
that it secured for the British troops a liealtliy ])Osition 
well above the miasma arising from the damp a, ml unhealthy 
plains of Batavia. A lull of some days then followed, wliilo 
the guns and mortars were brought up fnmi the shi])s. 
.During this interval several skirmishes took place. The 
most serious of these occurred on the 22nd August, wJien tlie 
'British lost about 100 killed and wounded, but inflicted on 
their enemy a far heavier loss. Two days later the batteries 
were at last completed, and the .artillery , began a duel at 
a distance of not more than 800 yards. By the losses 
at Weltevreeden, desertions, and sicknefw, the force of 
General Janssens had now been reduced to 1.3,000 men, 
while the attacking army had' rather less than 8000 men at 
the front. 

In his oflBcial report Sir Samuel Achmuty describes the 
position at Cornelis in the following words : — “ The enemy, 
9 
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greatly supe3rior in numbers, was strongly entrenched in a 
position between the great river of Jacatra and the Sloken, 
an artihcial watercourse, neither of wliich was fordable. 
This position was shut up by a deejj trench, strongly 
lialisailetl. Seven redoul)ts and many batteries mounted 
with heavy cannon occupied the most commanding grounds 
within the lines. Tiie fort of Cornelis was in the centre, 
and the whole of the works were defended by a numerous 
and well - organised artillery. The season was too far 
advanced, the heat too violent, and our number insufficient 
to admit of regular approaches. To carry the works by 
assault was th^ alternative, and on that 1 decided.” 

Just at tliis criti(Jiil juncture a deserter came over and 
offered to lead a few troops by a bypath which would bring the 
men, without discovery, on the flank of the enemy’s position 
on tlie Sloken ; and tluj command of this column was intrusted 
to Colonel Crillcspie, whose reputation for gallantry dated 
from the time of the Vellore Mutiny, and whose conduct of 
the earlier movements of the expeditionary force has been 
described. The troops selected for this task marched some 
hours before sunrise, and reached the enemy’s lines 
uiii)erceiv(;d. Th(i supporting column, under Colonel Gibbs, 
lost its way, but the attack e^ould not be deferred, as a 
collision with an outlying picket revealed the presence of the 
J)riti8h troops. Gillespie at once gave the order to charge, 
and one redoubt w'us (*.arried after another. In one of these, 
two gallant French officers, seeing defeat inevitable, fired the 
magazine ; but when the attacks on the other sides became 
developed, the Franco-Dutch anuy abandoned their remaining 
positions and lied. Between five and six thousand men, 
including the regiment of voltigeurs, laid down their arms. 
The coiiipleteness of the victory arose from the vigour of the 
pursuit. Throe hundred officers were among the prisoners, 
and General Janssens barely escaped a similar fate. He fled 
to Buiteiizorg, thirty miles from the battlefield ; but after a 
few hours’ rest he was obliged to abandon that place on the 
approach of the English cavalry, and seek shelter in the 
eastern districts. The battle of Cornelis, won over superior 
numbers and an enemy occupying a strong and carefully 
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prepared position, was among the most striking victories 
gained by an English army in the East. At least 4000 of 
the enemy were killed or wounded, while tlie total^lhitish 
loss was 500, of whom forty-eight were oftieers. No victory 
could have been more opportune, for it destroyed llie hostile 
foreign army holding the island ; aiul it crowned Lord 
Minto’s adventurous ])olicy with that prompt and early 
success which was necessary to establish its merit. 

Two days after the battle of Coriielis an event liappened 
that dimmed tlie satisfaction of military success. Tlie 
enthusiasm of Leyden had done something towards sustaining 
the resolution of Lord Min to, and his mark(‘d literary skill 
had®given an attractive aspect to scheni(».s for tlie elevation of 
Malay character, and, it might even be, for the resuscitation of 
a Malay adrninistrfition. When the army marched south from 
llatavia to attack the enemy’s ])ositioiis, h(^ remained in the 
city — not inactive, but energetically engaged in the examina- 
tion of official documents, and in the search for materials by 
means of which ho might illustrate llw. system of government 
hitherto in force, and perha])S tluis contribute to the 
simplification of the new government about to be established. 
His ardour allowed biiii no vest. The same s])irit which 
impelled him to dash tln-ough the surf at Chillingching made 
him search the J.)utch offices of Batavia with the closest 
care, so that none of tJieir archives should escape him. The 
mouth was the hottest of the year: the fetid atmosidicre 
of Batavia that Ma,rshal Daendels had predicted nould prove 
fatal to an English army, was at least fatal to one devoted 
seeker after knowledge. During his investigations he (vime 
upon a closed room, or “go-down,” in one of the Dut(?h public 
offices — not the library, as lias been stated. He foreinl open 
the door, and silent some time examining the ])apers on tlui 
shelves. He came out a stricken man, seized with that 
mysterious ague and fever for which doctors* hav(i discoveriid 
neither a name nor a cure, and which, not so iiuniy years 
later, attacked the illustrious Hebor under viuy similar 
circumstances, and with an eciually fatal result. Leyden 
entered the “ go-down ” on the 25th August with the noise 
of the cannonade of Cornclis in his ears ; two days later ho 
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expired in the arms of his friend Bafiles. Both Baffles and 
Lord IVfiiito mourned his loss as that of a brother, and they 
laid him with their own hands in a grave in the Batavia 
cemetery, close to the very spot where, only a few years 
later, Oliva lialHcs was to find her resting-place. 

There is no doubt of the strong feeling of- esteem and 
affection in which Baffles held his lost friend ; and I think’ 
there is good reason to believe that, if Leyden had lived, the 
bond would have beeome a closer one through the marriage of 
Leyden witli the last of Eaffles’s unmarried sisters. In a 
letter written in the following October to Mr. Marsden, 
Eiillles said : You will, I am sure, condole with me, as the 
friend of literature and virtue, in the loss I have lately 
sustained in the death of my dear friend. Dr. Leyden. He 
died at tliis place on the 27th of August, of a fever. We 
have lost in liim a host of men. Had you known him, you 
would never have ceased to deplore his death. Eastern 
literature has lost in him its firmest support.” This senti- 
ment never grew cold in the bosom of Baffles. Five years 
later, in the introduction to his own History of Java, he 
wrote : — 

“There was one (J. C. Leyden, who accompanied the 
expedition to Batavia in 1811, and expired in my arms a 
few days after the landing of the troops) dear to me in 
private friendship and esteem, w'ho, had he lived, was of all 
men best calculated to hnve supplied those deficiencies which 
will be apparent in the very imperfect work now presented 
to the public. From his profound acquaintance with eastern 
languages and Indian history, from the unceasing activity of 
his great talents, his other prodigious acquirements, his 
extensive views, and his confident hope of illustrating 
national migrations from the scenes which he was approach- 
ing, much might have been expected ; but just as he reached 
those shores on which he hoped to slake his ardent thirst for 
knowledge, he fell a victim to excessive exertion, deeply 
deplored by all, and by none more truly than myself.” 

In Lockhart’s Life of Scott the reader will find the long 
and interesting letter which Scott wrote to his friend. That 
letter never reached the hands of him to whom it vros 
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addressed. It was returned to the writer after Leyden's 
death, and the care with which Sir Walter preserved it was 
one evidence of the strength of his affection for^ his old 
e.Ssociata He took the world into his confidence as to his 
^ feelings at the loss he, as well as literature, liad suftered, and 
immortalised the name of Leyden in the well-known lines in 
his poem, The Lord of the Isles : - - 

“ Scenes sung l»y him who sings no more ! 

His brief ami bright career is o’er, 

And mute ]iis tuneful strains ; 

Quenched is his lamp of varied lore, 

That loved the light of song to pour ^ 

A distant and a clcadly sliore 
Has Leyden’s cold remains ! ’* 

After the battle of Cornel is. General Janssens retired to 
Samarang, the next port on tlie northern coast of Java, 
eastward of Batavia. To a summons to surrender, and an 
appeal in the name of liuinanity to avert unnecessary blood- 
shed, he replied that he did not consider liis means of defence 
exhausted, and that he could not, tlieiefore, abandon the 
struggle. One Javanese chief had joined him with 1500 
troops, and he may have anticipated that others would follow 
this example. There was, indeed, c()nsidera))le risk of a 
national rising, for three-fourths of the island had l.)een 
independent under the Dutch, and General Janssens hoped 
to recover, by a successful diplomacy that ])aintcd the English 
in the character of ruthless invaders, what he had lost in the 
field. For the success of such steps time was, however, 
necessary, and that was precisely what General Janssens could 
not be permitted to obtain. Sir Samuel Achmuty sailed with 
part of the army to attack Samarang. On the 10th of 
September that place was captured without loss, and on the 
18th of the same month General Janssens made his formal sur- 
render. The military success was rendered complete a little 
later by the occupation of the third great port of Sourabaya, 
and the capture of the formidable fort named Ludowyck at 
its entrance, on the strengthening of which Marshal Daendels 
had expended all his efforts and intelligence. 

Before those operations were completed, Lord Minto had 
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issued his iiieiiiorable proclai nation on the government of 
Java. “ All empire,” lie said in liis despatch to the Court of 
Directors, “ whicli for two centuries lias contributed greatly 
to the power, prosjierity, and grandeur of one of the principal 
and most rcspcicted States in Europe, has been thus wrested 
from the short usurjiation of the French Government, added 
to the dominion of the Dritish Crown, and converted from a 
seat of hostihi machination and commercial competition into 
an augmentation of llritish power and prosperity.” The 
])r(jelamation, dated 1 1th September, reads as follows : — 

“ For the satiMhctioii of the inhabitants and peojdt* of Java, the following 
provisions arc made jniblitj, in testimony of the .sincere disposition of theBfitish 
(lovei’ument to ])romotc their pnwperity aiirl welfare. The reftwal of their late 
(lovornmcnt to tri‘.‘it fur their intere.sts, although disabled by the events of war 
from alfording them any furllier protiJcLion, has re.iideretl the consequent 
establishment of the IhiLis}) authority niiconditiomil. But an Kiiglish Govern- 
ment <loes not r«M|iiirc the articles (»f a eapitulalion to imjiosc those duties which 
are prompted hy a sense of Jiistij-e and a lieiieriecnt disposition. The people of 
Java are exhorted to consiiler their new coniieetion with Kiigland as founded on 
]irinci]»]L‘S of iiintual advantage, and to be eoiidiictcd in a spirit of kindness and 
atfeclion. 

“ Trovidenee lias brought to them a prob'cting and hcnevolent Government. 
They will cheerfully j)erlbrm the reciprocal iluties of allegiance and attachment. 

“1. His Majesty’s sul»je(ds in Java will be entitled to the same general 
privileges as are enji)yod by the natiiraldmru subjei-ts of Great Britain in India, 
subject to such regulations as now exist, or may hereafter be provided, respecting 
ivsidenee in anv of the ilonourable (.'ompany’s lerritories. 

“ 2. They will luivtf the same privileg«* .ind freedniii of trade to, and with, all 
countries to the oast of the Cape of Good Hope, ami also with His Alaj<*sty’s 
Kurojiean dominions, as are ])f»s.se.s.sed Iq*^ natural-horn subjects of Great Britain. 

“ o. Dnteh gentlemen will he eligible to all oilices (»f trust, ami will enjoy the 
conlideiiee of <!ov(-riiment aeeor<ling to their respective characters, conduct, and 
talents, ill eoninicm with British-born subjei'ts. 

** -1. The vexations system of iiionojioly, w’hich is understood to have hitherto 
jirevailed, in soim- iii.sl;nices to an oppre.ssivc and inconvenient extent, will be 
revised, and a more benelieial and politic ]jrineiplc of administration will be 
taken into consideration as soon, and to such extent, as full iiiforniation on tho 
subject can l>e obtained, as ostablislieil usage and habit may admit, and as may 
be consistent witli a d^ic regard to the, healtli and morals of the people. 

“ 5. The Dutch laws will remain provisionally in forcej under the modifications 
which will be hereinafter expressed, until the pleasure of the supreme authorities 
ill Kiiglaiid shall he known ; and it is conceived that no material alteration 
therein is to he a])[)rcheiidcd. 

“The iiiodilications to be now ado]»tcd are the following ; — 

“1. Keillier torture nor mutilation shall make part of any sentence to bo 
pronounced against criminals. 
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“2. When a British-born subject is convicted of any offeiiee, no punishment 
shall be awarded against him more severe than would be inilicted by the laws of 
England for the same crime ; and, in case of doubt concerning the j>cnalty by 
English law, reference shall be made to tlie Ifonourablu the Recorder of Prince 
of '^iTales's Island, whose report shall be a sullicicnt warrant for awarding the 
penalty* stated by him to be agreeable to the laws of ICngland. No sentence 
against any British-born subject for any crime or misdcnicanour shall be carried 
into execution until a report shall have been made to the Licutciiant-Guveriior. 

“ 3. No sentence of death against any ]>crson whatever shall be carried into- 
execution until report shall have been mailc to the Licuteuant-Gov'criior. 

** 4. The Lieutenant-Governor will have the power of remitting, moderating, 
or confinning all penalties, excepting inconsiderable tines, sln)rt imprisonment, 
or sliglii corporal punishment. 

“ 6, British -born subjects shall bo amenable to the jurisdiction of the Dutch 
tribunals and to the Dutch laws, in all cases of civil complaint, or demands, 
whether they be plaintids or defendants. • 

“6, All British-born subjects shall be subject to the regulation of police, 
and to the jurisdiction of tlic magistrates charged with the execution thcreol’, 
and with the maintenance of peace, and with jaiblic tranquillity and security. 

“ 7. All ]>crsons belonging to, or atbiehed to, the army, who are by Ihoir 
condition subject to military law, shall, for the ju'csent, be tried for any cTimes 
they may commit only by conrts-martial, unless scut by the military authorities 
to civil courts. 

“ 8. It being necessary in all countries that a pow’er sliouhl exist of framing 
regulations in the nature of legislative provision ada])ted to change, of circiim- 
stances, or to meet any emergency that may arise, and the great distance of the 
British authorities in Kurope roiidcriiig it exiwidient that the .said power sliould, 
for the piasent, reside in some acces.siblc quarter, it is declared that the 
Lieutenant-Governor shall have full power and authority to pass such legislative 
regulations as, on deliberation and after due consultation and advice, may 
a])poar to him indispensably necessary, and that they shall have the full force 
oHaw. But the same shall be immediately reported to the Oovcrnor-General 
in Council in Bengal, together with the Lieutenant-Governor’s reasons for 
passing the said regulations, and any representations that may have been sub- 
mitted to him against the same ; and the regulations so pas.scdwil1 bo confirmed 
or disallowed by the Governor-General in Council, with the shortest possible 
delay. The mode in which the Lieutenant-Governor shall be assisted with 
advice will hereafter l)o made known ; and .such regulations Avill hereafter be 
made as may be thought most conducive to ])rompt, jnirc, and impartial 
administration of justice, civil and criminal. 

“ Kogulatioiis respecting the ])aper ciirrciicy, as well as the relative value of 
coins circulating in Java, will be published in a sepai atc paper t)f this (late. 

“The Goveriimcnt shall in the mcjunvliile, and until the pleasure of the 
supreme authorities in Great Britiiiu shall be sigiiiticc^ he administered in the 
following manner : — All the powers of government shall be exercised by, and all 
acts and orders shall be done and issued in the name of If is Excellency the 
Governor-General of India, the Bight Honourable Lord ]\liuto, during his 
residence in Java. 

“ His "Excellency has been plca-scsl to a])])oint the Honourable Thomas 
Baffles Lieutenant-Governor of Java, who will aid him in the execution of the 
said functions until his departure from the island. After the departure of the 
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Oovcrnor-Gencra], the Honourable the Lieutenant-Governor will exercise in 
his own name anrl person the powers of government, and will bo invested with 
all the authorities appertaining thereto in the fullest and amplest manner.” 

Oil the same day as tliis proclamation Lord Mintq issued 
his commission to Mr. Stamford Raffles to act as Lieutenant- 
Governor of Java and its dependencies. In some way or 
other Lord Miiito considered himself partly pledged to some 
other person for tliis appointment; but it is impossible to 
indicate who this was, beyond saying that it was no one 
connected with the Javfin Expedition. The balance of prob- 
ability points to Sir Robert Farqnhar, whose early experience 
ill the Malay Reninsula has been mentioned, and the Governor- 
General may have felt his hands freed by the fact fhat 
Faripihar Iiad already been provided with a suitable post in 
the governorship of Mauritius. Whoever it was who had a 
prior promise of Jfiv.i, and whatever the reasons were which 
led Lord ^Vlinto to ignore that promise, the suiireme argument 
that directed the Governor-Generars decision was, that he could 
not “ conscientiously withhold it from the man who had won 
it.” Radies was raised to the high and responsible post of 
Lieutenant-Governor of this large and half-subjected island “ as 
ail acknowledgment of the services he had rendered, and in 
consideration of his peemliar fitness for the oflice.” Raffles 
was i\t that moment only thirty years of age; yet every one 
who has followcil the faets, and appreciated the manner in 
which he not only e,oneeived the policy pursued in Java but 
executed many of the more im])ortaiit measures that contri- 
buted to and ensured its success, will allow that he tlmroughly 
deserved his great reward. There was, in fact, no one else to 
eompeto with him, and the claims of Colonel Gillespie, who 
had taken so prominent and distinguished a part in the 
military ojieratioiis, seemed sulliciently recognised by his 
selection to eoinmaiid the garrison left in the island, with a 
seat on the Council. Still there is no doubt that Lord Minto's 
commission, “ rccpiiring and commanding all persons belonging 
to His Majesty's and the Honourable East India Company's 
Civil, Militaiy, and Marine Services, and all othe]^ persons 
whatsoever, resident on the said island or possessions, to take 
notice hereof and obey the said Thomas Stamford Raffles, 
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Esquire, as Lieutenant-Governor of the island of Java and its 
dependencies/’ did arouse some jealousy among those in the 
services who had been far outstripped in the race for oHicial 
promotion by the young Secretary of the Penang Adminis- 
ration. 

Lord Minto remained five weeks in .lava after the issue 
of the proclamation estaldishing the new form (»f government : 
and with a view to simplifying the task of administration, 
and at the same time of pro]>itiating colonial o[anioii, lie 
nominated a few days before iiis deiiartnre a ('onncil, of which 
Colonel Gillespie and two Dutch gentlemen, ^Messrs. H. W. 
Muntinghe and J. P. Cranssen, were to be theJirst members, 
for •the purpose of assisting the Lieutenant-Governor in 
the difficult task of ruling the island. 

Having completed all these measures, the Goviuaior-General 
made his preparations for the niturn to India with Sir Samuel 
Achmuty and a large part of the expedition. On the 17th 
October 1811 Raflles gave a dinner and hall at “Kyswick,” 
the official residence at Batavia, at which General Janssens 
and two Dutch generals, Lutzow and De Koch, were piesent. 
The description in the official correspondence stales that the 
fireworks were spoilt by a heavy storm of rain. On the 
following day the foreign generals sailed for Europe, and in 
the evening Lord Minto again dined quietly with Baffles. 
On the 19th October Lord Minto left Batavia for Calcutta ; 
but his interest in Java was by no means diminished, for 
almost the first thing he did on reaching his destination was 
to draft a long and exhaustive minute, dated Gth December, 
on the subject of its future administration. 

The policy of the East India Company and the Home 
Government was not the same as .that which Lord Mijito, 
under the instigatioji of Baffles, and by the aid of a well- 
equipped and well-led Anglo-Indian force, had so successfully 
carried out. Lord Castlercagh’s prohibition ^f all cx]»editions 
eastward has been mentioned, but, when Lord Minto received 
authority in 1810 to proceed to Java, he was empowered to 
accomplish something very diflerent from wliat was done, and 
from what would even have been humane. 'Die order, he 
said, in the minute referred to, “was to subdue the Dutch 
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Goveriimeut, to destroy the fortifications, to distribute the 
ordnance, arms, and military stores, amongst the native 
chiefs and inhabitants, and then to retire from the country." 
Lord a&into did not obey that order in a single particular. 
Tht3 inevital)le consequence of sucli a course “ rendered the 
execution of tliat order absolutely, because morally, impossible." 
In establishing a Ilritish administration at all in Java, Lord 
Minto was obeying the dictates of a just and humane mind. 
He was even pursuing the course that common sense and a 
broad poli(*y would liave prescribed ; but, none the less, he was 
disobeying tlie order of those l)y whose favour he was Governor- 
General. ^ 

Lord Minto’s minute, which is far too long to quote in 
its entirety, endeavours to bring liome to the minds of the 
authorities in London the anarchy that would inevitably 
have followed the exticution of their orders. 

“ 1 have now' to add to former impressions a personal and 
certain knowledge of the vehement and implacable animosity 
borm^ by the Javanese generally to the Dutch name, of the 
anxious and well-founded terror with which the European, 
and not less than them the Chinese, inhabitants contemplate 
any possible scenes of convulsion or disorder wdiich might 
expose their property to the rapacious violence, and their 
lives to the barbarous and sanguinary hatred, of the native 
population.” 

For the permanent i)acification of the island. Lord Minto 
lays emidiasis on the necessity of establishing friendly rela- 
tions w'ith the Susidiunan, or Emperor of Java, resident at 
Solo, and the Sultan of iMataram wdio ruled at Jojocarta, and 
it will b(3 seem how Eafllcfs sought to give effect to these 
instructions. With rcigard to Kaftles himself, the Governor- 
General again avowed a full confidence in his ability and 
intelligence. He had given “full explanations in personal 
confercnecjs with> that gentleman, who was perfectly prepared 
by previous communications and a perfect knowledge of my 
sentiments to fill u]) that sketch of the proposed plan.” 
Notwithstanding the success of the expedition and the cogent 
arguments supporting the policy pursued. Lord Minto was still 
very doubtful as to what the Government and the Company 
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would say and do. He warned lialiles of tlic risk of all their 
plans being upset; but he laid down one noble guiding 
principle for his conduct: “While we arc in .lava, let us do 
all the^ood we can ” ; and the sequel will show how well tliat 
exhortation was obeyed. 

The overthrow of the Dutch power had by no means 
completed the subjugation of the whole of Java. More than 
two-fifths of the island had either lately defied the Dutch 
authority or never acknowledged it. In tlie Sunda division, 
embracing all the country to tlie west of the river Losari, the 
fertile and extensive district of Bantam (3428 square miles) 
was in a state of revolt; anarchy had prevailed there for 
yerfts, and all thought of raising a revenue had l)eeii aban- 
doned; while in the province of Cheribon (1334 square 
miles) “an audacious fanatic had, for a h)ng period of time, 
raised the standard of rebellion,” defying Dutch and native 
authority alike. Eastward of the Losari, in the region alone 
called Java by the natives, the Dutch Government had be^eii 
limited to the narrow provinces lying along the northern coast, 
to those in the eastern peninsula, and to th(^ island ot Madura. 
The Susuhunan, or Einperf)r of Java, with his court at Sura- 
carta or Solo, and the Sultan of Jojocarta, both niigning 
respectively over the extensive inland and southern districts 
of the Java division, ke])t up (*ach a considerable military force, 
and had never allowed the Dutch to interfere in the revenues 
or the administration of their dominions. In the nourishing 
times of the Dutch Government the Governor - General at 
Batavia had exercised supreme control over many subordinate 
residencies and factories dotted about the whole h].‘istcrn 
Archipelago, including the Moluccas and a factory in Ja])an. 
The Moluccas were, however, at thig time, left by Lord IVIiiito 
under a separate government. Ihiferring to the subject of 
outlying dependencies in a letter to the Court of Directors, 
dated Batavia, 27th of January 1816, IhilMcs says: “ 1 was 
warranted by my instructions in resuming the inlliumce and 
authority of this Government in the Eastern Seas.” These 
instructions were no doubt embodied in the following Y)aH- 
sage from Lord Minto’s minute last cited: — “You will ])ass 
orders respecting Madura, Macassar, Bali, and other islands.” 
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The instructions left with the new Lieutenant-Governor 
w-ere not merely to institute an improved civil administration 
and to ^establish justice on a firmer basis, but also to complete 
the conquest of Java by forming definite and, if possible, 
friendly relations with the leading native potentates, who had 
been either hostile or indifterent to the Dutch. Leaving the 
former subject for tlie ii(*xt cliapter, it will be better to con- 
clude this with a brief account of the several military events 
which marked the period of the British administration. 

Immediately after Lord Minto’s departure Baffles de- 
spatched Eesidents to tlie native capitals ; and he took 
especial pains in the endeavour to establish friendly and 
definite relations with the rulers of Jojocarta and of Palembang, 
a state on tlie eastern coast of Sumatra, but in dependent 
alliance witli the Diitcli power in Batavia. In November 
1811a Commission was sent to ralembaiig to take possession 
of the Dutch factory there, and to establish with its Sultan 
friendly relations under a more considerate convention. Such 
was the intention ; and to give it a better chance of success 
Mr. Wtardenaar, a Dutch gentleman who had been Member of 
the Suprciine Council of Batavia, was apjiointed one of the 
Commissioners. For some reason that cannot be confidently 
ex])lained, tlie Sultan adopted a hostile course, massacred the 
Dutch settlers, attempted to deal out the same treatment to 
the English officers, and ojienly defied the British power. 
In consequence of these acits Baffles took upon himself the 
responsibility of sending an ex])edition, under Colonel Gil- 
lespie, to bring the Sultan to a prosier sense of his position. 

Although Palemliang is less than a week’s favourable sailing 
from Batavia, contrary winds kept the expedition more than 
a month at sea. On the. 19th of April 1812 it had made its 
wfiy some distance up the river on which the chief town stands. 
The Sultan recciived theni with a mixture of defiance and 
humility ; but the batteries near the mouth of the river, with 
over 100 guns in j)osition, were surrendered without resist- 
ance. The Sultan then fled from his capital, where serious 
disorders broke out. On hearing this news, Colonql Gillespie 
pressed on, with a mere liandful of men, and seized the fort 
4ind palace, thus securing the strongest position and averting 
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thd massacre of the Chinese merchants. In cunseqiience of 
his inhuman conduct the Sultfin was deposed, and his brother, 
Sultan Eatoo, was installed in his place. The new ruler 
made the most satisfactory offers of alliance and friendship 
to the English, and ceded them the islands of Jianca and 
Billiton in perpetuity. Eallles had already conceived the 
great idea of obtaining some eapjicions port for Britain in 
these seas, should the suvrcmder of dava to the Dutch bo 
carried out, and he had been told that the harbour of 
Elabbat, in Banca, was “ the most secure in India, ca])able 
of every defence — the entrance tcj the harbour being between 
two rocks or promontories not half a pistol sliot from each 
oth6r — and a basin within with fine bottom and deep water, 
capable of containing, it is said, the navy of England.” His 
representatives were instructed to make sure of this position; 
and now he had obtained it. Of lUlliton, too, as a future 
naval station, he had also formed high exj)ectations. How 
confident everyone felt that these annexations at least were 
to be permanent may be gathered from tin*, last i)aragra])h 
in Colonel Gillesxnc's re])ort, sliowing how he had altered 
their nomenclature. ‘‘In establishing the British authority 
at Minto (previously called Minta by the natives), I dc^clared 
the island of Banca to be named after H.B.1I. the Duke of 
York, the capital town after the Eight Hon. the Governor- 
General of all India, and the hn’t now building there after 
H.E. the Coinmander-iu-Chief.” 

The Palembang trouble was sx)ccdily followed by a more 
serious one in the eastern distri(*ts of ,Java.‘ Tn November* 
1811 Eaffles had paid a first visit to Saniaraiig, with the view 
of arranging matters with the great Javanese X)rinces ; and 
he returned in the belief that he Ijad been successful. He 
had visited the Sultan of tlojocarta in liis cafiital ; and, while 
guaranteeing him his possessions, had reiicived from him 
assurances of good condu(*t and a formal recognition of 
British sovereignty. The following striking desorix)tion of 
this visit is taken from Dady Eallles’s memoir : — “ Mr. Eaffles 
set out for Jojocarta accompinied by a part only of the 14th 
Eegiment, a trooj) of the 22nd Light Dragoons, and the 
ordinary garrison of Bengal se])oys in the fort and at the 
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Residency House. This was all the force which at the 
moment he could command, and circumstances did not admit 
of delay. The service was one of imminent peril ; the whole 
retinue was at one time in danger of being murdereej. Mr> 
Raffles received the Sultan in the hall of audience. The 
Sultan was acconi])anied by several thousands of armed 
followers, who expressed in their behaviour an infuriated' 
spirit of insolence, fiml several of his own suite actually 
unsheathed their creeses to indiaite plainly that they only 
waited for tlic signal to perpetrate the work of destruction ; 
had this been given, from the? mjinner in which the English 
were surrounded, not a man could have escaped.” The reader 
can easily conjure up in his own imagination this strilSng 
scene — the hall cr(nvdt‘.d with tlie retainers of this despot, 
the tierce and excitable countenances of the Malay warriors, 
ready at a sign to bury their murderous creeses Jind poisoned 
spears in the bodies of the few Europeans who had not 
merely conic into their midst, but who claimed the right to 
give tliem tlie law ; and in the centre of this disturbed and 
threatening scene the far from sta-lwart but energetic and 
impressive form of Rafllcs, calm, unmoved, stilling with 
elo(iueut ^Malayan phrases the storm, and convincing Sultan 
and vassals alike that in him they had a friend, perhaps, but 
certainly a master. 

A few months later, however, further troubles ensued, and 
again Raffles hastened to Samjirang to be close to the scene. 
At that moment the greater part of his available force was in 
Sumatra, and the result of that expedition was still unknown. 
The dang(jr was far greater tJian had been conceived when 
Ifaffles left Ratavia in May 1812. He found that the Sultan 
had siuiceeded in concluding an alliance with the Susuhunaix 
of Solo, his hereditary enemy, and that there was a league . 
established among the Javan princes for the expulsion of all 
the Europeans. ^Tliey were emboldened to take these ex- 
treme steps by the knowledge that a large part of the 
J British troops were absent from the island. Raffles came to 
the prompt conclusion that, gi'eat as was the peril, ^ny delay 
in dealing with it would only make it greater. He therefore 
•collected such force as he could, and was about to advance, 
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the fortunate arrival of Colonel Gillespie witlj, liow- 
‘ ever, only a very small part of the troops from Palembang, 
atrengtbened his hands. Gillespie took charge of the n^ilitary 
XttoVem^ts, and on 17th June the ex])edition, accompanied 
by the. Lieutenant -Governor, arrived before the town of 
Jojocarta. Beluctant to shed blood at all times, and well 
aware that in this case sound policy demanded a peaceful 
solution, Baffles did everything in his power to ellect an 
amicable arrangement with the Sultan ; but his overtures 
were rejected with scorn. A solution had then tcj be found 
by force of arms ; and the following is the ofUcial account 
sent by the Lieutenant-Governor to the Gouernor-General 
aJeV days later, namely, on 25th June: — 


“Necessity having compelled me to rehort to .iciiial liofttilities against 
Jojocarta, it affords mo the highest salisiaelion t«) eomnninicaie tt) yoiir Lord* 
sliip the successful and ha])py result of our operations. Having taken measures 
for concentrating the whole (lisposablc force at Jojoearta, J proi rrdcd in person, 
accompanied by Colonel Gillespie, as far as hlalteii on the lOth, and to 
Jojocarta on the I7tb iiist. 

“The Sultan refusing to comply with my siininions, nnd several of our 
dragoons having been cut off in detail, decisive ineasuies hcj-amc iioeessary ; 
and on the 18th, in the afternoon, we eoininciiced a heavy eannonade from the 
fort on his Cratoii, or palace ; it was immediately returned on his side, and 
although no further measure w.*is tiikeii by us during tin* whole of the lOtli, no 
iiymptoms of concession were made by him. Our foree was small, not exceeding 
600 firelocks, and rather more than that nniiiher in dr.igoons, artillery, and 
sepoys. Apart of our ammunition was cut oil’, and nothing remained for ns 
but ah assault, which was attem}ile(l and carried in less iliaii three hours. On 
the morning of the 20th, at nine o'clock, the Cratnn was ours ; the, person of 
the Sultan, as well as that of the h(*re<litary prince, seen red, witlioiit plunder 
or harsh usage ; and the (jonntry at onr disi)osul. 

“ In order to estimate the services performed ])y the troojih on this oeeasioii. 
I should mention that the Craton was a regular fortified position al)oiit tliree 
miles in eireumference, surrounded by a wide and deep ditch, with a wall 
forty>fWe feet high, defended by w’ell-eonstrueted bastions, and forming ramparts 
■all round. 

“The approach to the Craton being further seeiired by lower wads without 
■the ditch on the opposite side of the rojul, aiul the gal^s pn)teeted by draw- 
bridges after tbe Eurojieaii model, at the luoiod of as'-ault it was ealenlated 
that there could not be less than 11,000 armed men within tiie Craton, while 
large parties of one, tw^o, three, and even four ilioiisaiid oeeiipied positions 
without the Craton, blocking up the main roads. 

“Gillespft was himself. The assiiiiH was made by «-.se:ilade ; we soon got 
possession of the ramparts, and turned their own gun.s upon tlicmi. The 
Jhereditary pritico took the first occasion to throw' himself on our [uoteotion ; 
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the Siiltaii was taken in his strongest hold ; and our plan throughout was most 
sueecssfiil ; t)ic loss on our side very iiieonsiderable, and comparatively nothing; 
on the i)art of the enemy, dreadful. 

<< I regret to say that Gillespie himself was wounded in the left arm— 
a flesh woiiiid, and although serious, not dangerous. Lieutenant Robinson, 
of the 78th, Lieutenants Paul and Maclean, of the 14th, were Wnnded, 
with no greater loss in non-commissioned ofticers and privates killed and 
wounded than about forty. Lieiitcmant Matdean is since dead. Our 
loss ])revious to the 25th was piincix)ally in the dragoons, eighteen men 
and horses being killed and wounded. Lieutenant Hall among the latter. 
Caxitain Young and Lieutenant Iluuter were blown uj) and much burnt, but 
not dangerously. 

**TIie steadiness with which the enemy received the attack, and the great 
military defences and resouro(\s within his ^mwer, have much enhanced the 
credit of our handful of troops. 

“I may now '•■ongratulate your Lordship on the conquest of Java being 
substantially accomplislied ; for although the great and valorous deeds which 
wrested tlic colony from the hands of a hostile European i^owor placed the 
provinces on the sca-coast at our disxiosal, wc never till this event could call 
ourselves masters of the more valuable ])roviiices of the interior. Nay, our 
Xmssessions at tlic sea-coast woiiLl always have been xweearious, and had the 
military force been materially reduced much eventual danger was to have been 
apprehemled. Java will long have reason to remember with gratitude the 
elforts of the 20th June. 

‘•Tlie hereditary prince has been raised to the throne, all the principal 
chieftains have submitted to his authority, and the country has cveiy ap})oar- 
anee of tranquillity. I ])assed from Jojocarta to this X)lace (Samarong) in 
thirtei'u hours (about a hundred miles), and accounts from every quarter 
conHrm my expectations that the arrangements I had made would prevent the 
l)ossibility of eonnnotiun. 

“Tin; Enropeaii luiwer is for the first time ])aranioiint in Java. We are 
now able to dietatt? the terms of tlie future connection with the British 
Govcnimcnt and the native administration. A population of not less than a 
million has been wrested from the tyi-anny and opx>ression of an independent, 
ignorant, and (‘ruel iirinec ; and a country yielding to none on earth in fertility 
and cultivation, affording a revenue of not less than a million of Sxjanish 
dollars in the year, placed at our disx)osal. The result at Jojocarta is decisive 
at Suracarta ^Solo), and that court must necessarily fall under the same 
an'angcment. Tlie po])ulation ami cultivation of the Emperor’s dominions are 
not inferior to those of the Sultan's, and tliis statement alone will convey 
to your Lordship an idea of what has been obtained in the short space of 
five days. 

“The Craton liaving fallen by assault, it was impossible to make any 
provision for (Toveriiftient to cover the ex|iciises of the undertaking; con- 
sequently the whole plunder bcciimo prize to the army. It is considerable, but 
it could not bo in better hands ; they richly deserve what they got. I cannot 
sx^oak too highly of the conduct of the army.” 


Lord Miiito’s complete approbation of these operations 
and arrangements was expressed in the following letter : — 
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“ Caixutta, 1 oth December 1812. 

' " iif Y. DEAB Sir, — I shall be impatient for the materiale 
wbuib are called for, because I am anxious to deliver without 
or qualification the very liigh and favourable view I 
ndw have of that whole series of measures, beginning with 
' the / ‘expedition to Palembang, and ending with the arrange- 
xaeilt of the two Courts of Solo and Jojoc^arta, connected and 
"obxabihed with each other as those measures were. 1 consider 
the result of the latter proceeding as very ghirious to your ad- 
ministration during the short period of which more will have 
been accomplished for the security of the Eig^opean power, 
the* tranquillity of the island, and the solid improvement of 
general prosperity and happiness, than several centuries have 
been able to perform, when the sui)eriority of Euroi^ean power 
was exerted, unencumbered by the scruples of justice and 
good faith. 

" Nothing can be more excellent than all your arrange- 
ments in the eastern districts of Java. 

" "With regard to Palembang and Banca., your latest reports 
have enabled us to approve, without reservation, the arrange- 
ment formed at Palembang, and the annexation of Banca to 
the territories of the East India Company, our minds being 
satisfied upon the two points of justice and expediency. The 
sovereignty of the Sultan of Palembang in Banca is pbaced 
beyond question, and leaves that dependence of Palembang 
indisputably subject, both to the laws of conquest in so just a 
war, and to the etlect of cession from the auth<jrity under 
which it is now held. — Believe me, ever, my dear sir, most 
truly and aflcctionately yours, iliNTO.” 

The firmness of this language as to the permanent acquisi- 
tion of the island of Bjinca should be noted. Lord Minto had 
doubts as to the retention of Java ; he had none as to his 
right to acquire in those seas territory which did not form 
'part of the Dutch eiiijnre; and he fully believed that 
both the Company and the Government would gratefully 
ratify the acquisition of such places, liafiles more than 
shared the views and hopes of the Governor-General. 

10 
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How rudely these views were to be falsified will be seeji 
later on. 

With a view to tlie supjircssiou of piracy, it was deemed 
necessary to tletach a force against Pangerong Anom, the 
chief of the piratical state of Sambas, on the west coast of 
Porneo. An expedition, consisting of a squadron of His 
Majesty’s shi])s, and of a R(]uadron of gunboats, sailed from 
Java in tlie inontli of October 1812, under the command 
of Captain Powcn. The attack on the batteries. of Sambas, 
notwithstanding every exertion, was unsuccessful, and the 
squadron returned to Patavia. It was sul)sequently resolved 
to send an adequate land force to co-operate in the reduction 
of tlie ]»la(*e, which object was accomplished in the mohth 
of July 1S18, l)y Lieutenant-Colonel Watson of H.M. 14th 
Eeginient, with tlui loss of four olficers wounded, eight' 
men killcHl, and fifty-six wounded. A political agent had been 
sent to the sciveral states on the coast of Porneo, for the 
purpose of inducing them, liy means of ainic^ible negotiation, 
to abandon the practice of piracy. PafUes declared that he 
had no view whatiivcr to an increase of territorial possession 
in the arrangements to l)e ado])ted for the suppression of 
piracy. In consequence of the measures which had been 
taken, no pirate prows had made their appearance on the 
coast of Java, and the (joasting trade had been perfectly safe. 
Two small posts liad been established on two islands where 
the pirate prows usually put in for repairs and refitment. 

With the oxctqition of tliis, ami some other minor opera- 
tions again st])irates, the lit tie campaign ill Jqjocarta concluded 
all warlike operations in the island ; and, with its effectual 
pacification, Eatlles desired to iedu(.*e the garrison to smaller 
dimensions. He explained in tlie following despatch to the 
Court of Directors his intentions and liis reasons for them ; 
hut, unfortunately, his colleague (lillespic, who had now 
attained the rank of Ma jor-( leneral, did not share these 
opinions, and wished tlie garrison, and especially the European 
part of it, to lie maintained at its original strength. This 
was tlie most siirious of many points of difference that arose 
between the Lieutenant-Governor and the Commander of the 
Forces in Java. Lord ilinto, it may be observed, 8up- 
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ported Kaffles, and even went so far as to antliorise him to 
carry out the measures he deemed best, without refereiiecj to 
Galoutta. The despatch mentioned roads as follows , 


January 1, 1813. 

“ Some difference of opinion Ims latterly occurrod ])etweon 
the Commander of the Forces and myself with regard to the 
military establishments on the island. Tlu^so appear to hfive 
arisen from a desire on the part of the military eommaiider 
to maintain as large a force, and to render tliat force as 
efficient as possible ; while, on the otlier hand, the directions 
and * injunctions which I had received from the Supreme 
Government obliged me to keep the same within defined limits. 
The force provisionally fixed for this island was intended and 
declared to be only for a defined and limiUid jairpose — tlie 
maintenance of internal tranquillity, and secuiity against any 
predatory attack on the part of the enemy. The Commander 
of. the Forces, on the contrary, has been always in ex])Cc*tation 
of attack from Europe;, and would ])rcparc accordingly. Tin; 
uncertainty with which any decision can l)e formc'd as to the 
future government of the colony h.as naturally iuduci»d His 
Majesty’s officers to calculate u])on Java becoming a King’s 
colony, while the absence of all ollicial information on tlie 
subject has weighed with me in maintaining unimi»aire(l, as 
far as possible, the provisional aiTangements made l)y Lord 
Minto with the view of Java b(;coming a permanent settle- 
ment of the Company. 

“ There are at present on the island thnie king’s rc^ginumts, 
the 14th, 59th, and 78th, averaging about 800 men each; 
two troops of His Majesty’s 22 ikI Dragoons; a detacdiment of 
the Eoyal Artillery from Ceylon; and two trooi)s of Hussars, 
raised on the island but not yet attaelied to (;ith(;r the King’s 
or the Company’s army. The Sepoy ))attalioii^ of whicJi tliere 
are five, are weak ; but recruits to complete them to 800 men 
each are daily expected from Bengal, l)esi(les a corps of native 
cavalry raiged expressly for tlie service of the island. These, 
with a. detachment of the Bengal artillery, Afaclras pioneers, 
And the two colonial regiments of Amlioyaiis and Javanese, 
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compose the regular force which it falls ou this Goyernm^i:^^:^ 
to inainhiin, independent of a few police corps. I should 
howevQi’, omit to nieiition the Bengal European regiment, thd'^ 
headquarters of wliicli are now on the island, with abqut .36^V 
nien, principally recruits, but rapidly improving in discipline.;’; 

“ Were the question at once decided, I apprehend that tjbe 
whole of the kings troops, with the exception of one, otv 
perhaps two, regiments might be removed, and for the geheiul. . 
service of the island their places might be much better supplied 
by natives of India. The European troops are here upoii 
much heavier allowances than in India, and, on the whole, 
bear too heavy on the finances of the colony. The hativea 
have a niu(di greater dread «)f the Sepoy than of a Europlan, 
and the saving would be immense. If possible, a Sepoy force 
should be maintained, ev(m in the event of tin’s island becoming 
a King’s colony.” 

In concluding a chapter devoted to the military incidcnta 
connected with the British tenure of Java, the last few lines 
of that despatch may appropriately serve to introduce a- 
dramatic incident, which the historians of Java have, in some 
unaccountalde manner, ignored. Even Sir Stamford Baffles, 
who played the chief i)art in composing the trouble, has 
nothing to sjiy aljout it in any of his })ublished despatches ; 
although no doubt his full narrative of the incident formed 
part of the voluminous and complete collection of Java papers, 
which were subsequently burnt, to his great injury and loss, 
on board the Fame. But as he recommended the employment 
of Sepoys, it wrould not be right to ignore an incident i^ich 
showed that the lesson of Vellore had not been taken to h^art, 
and that the pani])ered native soldiers, in their inner hearts, 
were ever rii)e for mischief and revolt. 

At the end of 1813 the volunteer battalion of native 
trooj)S left at Solo began to show^ signs of discontent. ' The 
discipline seems*to have been relaxed owing to the paucity of 
officers, and the men w ere under the belief that their detention 
in Java had been too jirotracted. At the same time; thejr 
had discovered in the monuments and writings of tl^B Jav^e^ 
many traces of a resemblance to primitive India, which . mad^ 
them jump to the conclusion that they were of the same r^. • 
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Established relations with the Javanese of the 
ioMotipni^rial State; and, in a very little time, the Susnhunan 
.$(^rd of the promising conduct and friendly attitiide.of the 
f mtiye iroops, and sent them gifts of money. No doubt his 
was followed by his subjects, and the Sepoys of India 
^passed, a very agreeable time. This c<uisi<leration swelled the 
; sense of their own importance, and they already gave tliemselves 
not merely as representatives of that native army which 
alleged to be the main support of the Coinpiriy’s power, 
but -also as themselves possessing the means to establish with 
/their bayonets a new state in the island of Java. To the 
British authorities they alleged that they were* badly treated, 
because detained too long in Java ; to the Susnhunan they 
vowed their willingness to remain for ever as the support of 
his throne. 

For a time the English authorities were in complete 
ignorance of these schemes. All they knew was that 
this battalion was not perfectly contented. They did not 
think of mutiny, much less of an attempt to subvert the 
British power for the sake of a native potentate. The Susu- 
hunan was undoubtedly inllueneed by the confident re))re- 
sentations of the Sepoys, and he established direct relations 
with them. The troops in his neighbcmrhood took his gifts ; 
and in the expectation that the wealth of this ruler would 
satisfy the demands of all, wrote to their comrades, the two 
battalions at Weltevreeden and Surabaya, and einhiavoured to 
enlkt them in their })lot. Without going so far as to say 
th<^met with complete acquiescence, it may be conjectured 
that the other regiments w’ould not have held back had the light 
battalion mutinied as intended, and met with some success. 
There was, consequently, a very inisatisfactory feeling pre- 
valent* among the Indian troops in Java; and, to make 
the epidemic of treason complete, the corps of cavalry, specially 
recruited for service in the island, became infected with the 
wirus. 

The beginning of this movement is traceable to the end 
of* but it was not until two years later tliat it began 

seriously to attract the attention of the English oflicers. 
Irt November 1815, Lieutenant Hart, the Assistant Kesident 
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at Solo, reported to his chief, Major Johnson, that an 
improper intercourse had for some time subsisted between 
the Siisuhimaii and the Sepoys on duty at Solo. Meetings 
had been held by men of the light battalion, and resolutions 
passed not to leave the island ; for, by this time, it was known 
that Java was to be restored to the Dutch. Practleal 
evidence was given of this by the fact that the Dutch 
colonists had resumed the wearing of the orange scarf; and 
the native princes were uiiaflectedly alarmed at the prospect 
of losing the new privileges they had acquired, afid of pos- 
sibly incurring penalties for their friendly relations with the 
English. The Susuliunan received the leaders of the Sepoys 
in the most secret part of his Craton ; and it was reported £hat 
he bestowed “incredible cpiantities of gold, diamonds, and 
money ” on them. A few weeks later. Jemadar Boshun 
Klian and others of the supposed ringleaders were arrested. 
In all, twenty of tlie Sei)oys w’ere remanded for trial. The 
difficulty of dealing with this matter was, at the same time, 
increased by a report from Colonel liarsleni, commanding in 
the eastern districts of the island, to the effect that there 
was no disturbance at Court, and nothing but contentment 
and goodwill towards the British Government. That report, 
made to Baffles in person, induced him to suspend the severe 
measures that regard for military discipline alone would have 
instigated. The whole subject, however, had become so 
critical that ho decided, on 1st January 1816, to proceed to 
the scene in person. But he liad made up his mind to avoid 
anything like coercive measures, and to receive the excuses 
of the Susuliunan, so far as to do so would be consistent with 
the honour and character of the British Government. 

On arriving at Samariing, Baffles found the place full of 
conflicting rumours. While some Sepoys had plotted to go 
over to the native powers, the mass of them seemed to 
believe that the British had sold them, with the island, to the 
Dutch. Immediately before his arrival Mattu Dhun Naik 
had been arrested as the chief conspirator, and on him 
correspondence had been found from Sepoys at Welfevreeden, 
of the following purport ; — “ You are the light battalion. If 
you mutiny or do anything first, we will join you.” The “ do 
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ai^thing *’ no doubt referred to the massacre of the English 
which was to be the signal of revolt. The Chinese 
settlers were also to be mimiered, and their property jlivided; 
While- Jjhe Subahdar Dhokul Singh, as a Eajpiit of high caste, 
^aS^iiO be proclaimed Governor. The evidence was conflicting 
as. to bow far the mass of the battalion was aftectecl by the 
plots of a few dangerous men ; and some at least remained 
true to their salt, for they sat up all night watching the 
movements of the disaffected. 

. The disaffection of the Sepoys and the proposition of 
their leaders had suggested f fir-reaching sclienies to some 
restless spirits at Solo. The Em])eror, a timid and dissipated 
man, had no wish for dangerous })lots ; but he allowed himself 
to be compromised by some of his more amlutious relatives. 
His brother, Pangemng Manco Boomee, conceived the idea of 
securing for his own son-in-law, Prohogo, the government of 
Jojocarta, which in old days had been merely an appanage 
of the Emperor. By the aid of tlie native troops he felt 
confident of success ; but he had to bring the matt(U' before 
the Emperor, his brother, in order to secure tlie use of his 
name. The Emperor at first seems to have fallen in with his 
views, but when he learnt that the first act of the movement 
was to be the murder of the European ofticers, he expressed 
his horror and detestation of the treachery ; and, what is more, 
he informed Major Johnson of the whole allair. The Prime 
Minister was also firmly attached to the British, and no 
doubt his representations had mucli to do with the Emperor’s 
decision to follow a course of common sense and common 
humanity. 

The first step taken by Baffles on reaching Samarang was 
to demand the surrender of Manco Boomee. The demand 
was complied with ; and this i)ersoiiage Avas at once sent ofi‘ 
to Batavia. The second was, on be(*oming satisfied of the 
Emperor’s generally friendly disposition, to ^ive him personal 
assurances, and to visit him in his palfice. On the 9th 
January the interview took place. The Sultan was 
surroun^pd, as usual, by his numerous attendants and body- 
guard ; Baffles was only accompanied by Major Johnson and 
two other officers. The public reception was followed by a 
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private conference, when the Heir- Apparent and the , 
Minister were present. The course of that confereii<M» TO#' 
summarised as follows in Baffles’s despatch to 
Barslem, who was acting as head of the Government. 
absence. BafHes began his address by saying that he haii|^6o^^ 
to investigate the causers of certain rektions between the 
and the Court of Suracarta; but, as Manco Boomee had'bej^' 
given up, any indiscretion of the Susuhuuan was forgiytoi 
EafUes then went on to sliow how fully acquainted he Vras 
with the intrigue, whereupon the Sultan displayed symptotqs of 
alarm. The Lieiiteiiant-Cfovernor hastened to relieve h^, 
adding, as he u rites, that “ although all these circumstances 
had been reported to his prejudice, still that, with reference^ to 
the confidence placed in His Higliness, it was almost im- 
possible for me to believ(i them ; that 1 had determined not to 
placie entire confidence in reports wdiich involved any question 
regarding his attaclnnent ; and that iny object in thus inform- 
ing him of the report to his prejudice was the more clearly 
to point out the consequences residting from his having so 
far degraded his dignity as to i)ut himself upon a level with 
inferior ofiicevs and private soldiers.” Then came the 
I)ractical point of the lecture, which was that the Empress, or 
Eatcc, who had taken a symi)athetic i)art in the intrigue, 
should be admonished ; and that the Crown Prince should be 
allowed to assist his father in the government. To both of 
these demands the Sultan assented. Subsequent conversation 
revealed that the native prince was much alarmed at the 
prospect of the return of the Dutch, but that he wished for 
no change in the terms of the existing arrangements. 

Being asked more definitely whether he wished the 
British to arrange anything special with the Dutch, and 
having received KafHes’s assurance of his own personal 
friendship, the Susuhuiiaii declared that he only wished to be 
always friends with the British, and that the existing 
arrangements should prove i)ermanent. On the following day 
the Emperor visited BafHes in the British Eesidency, with a. 
view to impressing the people; and, after Baffles., left, the 
Emperor summoned all the officers and head men of his stete 
to ail interview in the Craton, and proclaimed that all was 
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Qj- (md . that henceforth he depended on them and the 
;^|^i^^|^lilini8ter to prevent anything wmiig from occurring. 

Saffles hastened to Jojocarhi in order to pacify 
; arid there, desj^ite the suspicions iiioveiiieiits of 
Prang Wedoiio, he was able to settle the public 
;3&^&'Without having recourse to force. In the iiieantimc the 
•^|k>ys had been brought to a court-martial and sentenced to 
but Baffles, returning before the sentence had been 
carried out; read the proceedings of the court-martial, and 
.fluding its decision inconsistent with the policy decided upon 
OU' tst January, before his departure eastward, summoned the 
OQimcU ; and, on their agreeing with him, caused the execution 
of Ihe sentence to be suspended. Tlie fact that tlie evacua- 
tion of Java was proceeding at the same moment led to some 
deviation from the strict course of discipline ; and, although 
the evidence in the Batavia proceedings is not conclusive, it 
aeems as if the guilty Sepoys hnally esca])ed tlie extreme 
penalty which they so richly deserved. At least it is clear 
that no such penalty was carried out before Bailies dei)arted 
from Java. 

Eaffles’s own account of this expedition is contained in a 
subsequent letter home to the Secret Committee of the East 
India Company : “ It aflbrds me peculiar satisfaction to be 
enabled to a^ure your Honourable Committcic that, notwith- 
standing the diminution which has been made in our force 
(on the urgent demands made some months ago for reinforce- 
ments to be sent to Bengal), this island, during the recent 
occurrences in the light battalion of Sepoys, has continued 
perfectly tranquil ; and I have every reason to believe that 
the attachment of the Javanese to the present CTOVcrnment 
prevents any apprehension of their taking advantage of a 
moment which, under the circumstances, they might lijive 
been induced to lay hold of, and might possibly have found 
unusually favourable to such an object, ^"^our Honourable 
Committee will perceive in the course of our proceedings that 
the time when I proceeded to the eastern districts, the 
Court of^SolOy apprehensive of hostile measures being adopted 
towards them, were collecting their best means of opposition ; 
but the conciliatory line of policy which we have deemed it 
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advisable and proper to adopt, especially under the present 
circiiinstaiices of the Colony, dissipated the alarm which was 
felt ; and the reports of the Besidents at both Courts in , 

stating* that the country has since been perfectly t|^nquil>. 
and unattended with any extraordinary appearances of alarm 
or disquiet.” 

The manner in which he dealt with the difficulty raised by 
tliis disailection among the troops, and through their plots 
with the native princes, who had been encouraged by the 
prospect of tlieir military aid, furnishes striking evidence of 
his promptitude in meeting a danger, and of his personal 
courage and hij^t wlien acting alone. The military authorities 
wished to proceed to violent measures, and to make* an 
example of several of the Javanese potentates. Had that 
course been adopted, tliere would have been a general rising 
and a long war. J taffies repelled the suggestion. Alone 
he went to the scene of threatening disaster, and by his 
boldne.‘8 and moderation he calmed the situation. His wise 
and weiglity words brought the Emperor round to a rational 
frame of mind; he played off the loyal against the dis- 
affected ; and, in a few days, he a^'crtcd all risk of strife, 
and attached our allies to us by a firmer hold than before. 
Among his many achievements in Java not the least remark- 
able was liis pacific settlement of this threatened mutiny and 
rebellion, an acliievemcnt which has been ignored in all 
previous accounts of his career. 



CHAPTER VI 

THtE BRITISH ADMINISTRATION OF JAVA 

• 

WftEN Baffles, who had so largely contributed to the success 
of the measures for the establisliiiient of J^ritish power in 
Java, was left alone to accomplish, single-handed, the more 
difficult task of justifying its coiupiest by tlie creation of a 
creditable administrative system, he took as his motto Lord 
Minto’s observation, “ While we are liero, let us do all the 
good we can.” It has now to be shown how thoroughly Baffles 
lived up to the level of a sentiment so entirely in liannony 
with his own ; what a great and varied work he accomplished 
during his more than four years of government ; and how he 
■ made that period, by the admission of the Dutch themselves, 
the brightest and most creditable era in the history of 
European colonisation in the island of Java. But, if the 
truth must be told. Baffles had larger views than his master. 
He would not lot himself be trammelled by time or enforced 
conditions, find his enthusiasm bade him exclude the im- 
possible. ' The only plausible criticism that has been passed 
on his measures is that they were too far-reaching, too 
much based on permanent considerij.tions, and too independent 
of the fleeting views and interests of tlie moment. Baffles 
knew, and spared no effort to show, how valuable a i)ossession 
Java was. But this did not accord with tiie views of those 
who wished it to be abandoned. He desired to break down 
once and for ever that barrier of Dutch selfishness and 
exclusiveness which had hindered British expansion castw’ards, 
and which, to this hour, keeps some of the fairest and most 
favoured spots on the globe concealed from general knowledge, 
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and confined in a state of nn progressive mediocrity. He saw' 
that the oppurtunity had arrived ; and, indifferent tp tU©- 
moves oil tlie European chesslmrd, and the situation in India, 
he set himself witli dogged determination to the of . 
showing that Java could be made as valuable a possession ae 
any under tlui British ctowii ; and that it might become the 
seat of an eastern einjnre extending throughout the Archi- 
pelago, and onwards to the jiorts of China and Japan, beside 
which evciii the India of the Moguls might seem a less 
^ittrac-tive possession. As lie was fearless of responsibility, 
he prosecuted his own measures without reference to the 
superior powcKs, ))ecause he knew that the delay caused by 
reference would make them useless and out of date, and was 
actuated by the conviction that the success and result of his 
proceedings would be their best and sufficient justification. 
With the excei)tion of Lord Miiito, none of those in power 
shareil his views and hopes. The recollection of this simple’ 
fact will explain much that follows. But that Raffles had 
even a chance of carrying out his own policy, and of showing 
how successful it might prove, was due to the exceptionally 
full powers with wliich Lord Miiito endowed him at the start. 
A perusal of th(*, following passages from the order establish- 
ing the Lieutenant-lTOvernorship of Java will show that 
Katfies was left in a position of indisputable superiority over 
critical or obstructive (jolleagues. 

“ If any dittcreiice of opinion should arise on any matter 
under deliberation, the opinion of the majority shall prevail, 
and the members of Council may record their sentiments on 
the consuUatioiis by ii Minute bearing their signature. But if 
the Lieutenant-Governor shouM entertain a different opinion 
111)011 any fpiestioii lieforie Council from the majority, and 
should deem the matter of sulficient importance to enforce 
his own opinion, it shall be competent for him to do so, and 
the order ])asscdf by him shall have the full and valid effect 
of an oriler ])assed l)y the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 

“ It is necessary, however, for this purpose that the 
Lieutenant-Governor should state on the consultations the 
grounds of his opinion on the question, and also his reasons 
for enforcing it contrary to the sentiments of the majority. 
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' The proceedings of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council and 
the consultations of Council shall be kept with the greatest 
regularity ; apd copies shall be transmitted ])y every favour- 
able opportunity to Bengal and the Honourable "Cchirt of 
Directors. 

“There shall be a Secret and Separate Department, in 
which affairs which the Lieutenant-Governor sliall not think 
fit for communication to the members of Council will be 
transacted by the Lieutenant-Governor individually, and 
separately recorded. 

“ Of this description may be considered military move- 
ments and operations of imi)ortance in time of yai' internal 
trouble. In these aflairs the orders of th(i Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor out of Council shall be valid, and of full force, and elfect.’*' 

One more fact should Ijo borne in mind, and that was the 
entire absence of a regular establishment in Java. There 
was no body of civilians recruited by drafts from the mother- 
country, and inheriting from the past a traditional integrity,, 
experience, and method. Untrained or half-traiiuid men had to 
be put into otiices in which they might do wi?ll, or might iiot^ 
and for which their (pialifieations might suit (»r unfit them. 
That they actually did as well as the result proved, furnishes 
a testimonial to British character. There was even a dearth 
of copying clerks, and thus llafHes had to initiate tlie 
detailed procedure of every department, and to superintend 
its early working, and that often with very inade([uate and 
inefficient assistance. He ins])ired self-respect and enthusiasm 
by the trust he reposed in others, and the trust in most cases 
met with a noble response. 

The very first measure of the British administration in 
Java was put into effect before Lord Min to left the islamh 
It was to continue the Dutch (;ode, after stripping its applica- 
tion of the cruel and repulsive features of torture and 
excessive penalties which had been attached to it by the 
colonial administrators. There was consecpiently no change 
in the law under which the colonists and the islanders 
lived ; only it was provided that the cruelty and inhumanity 
which had become an excrescence on that law should cease. 
But, after Lord Minto left. Baffles went one step further, and 
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introduced trial by jury ; and the system, which in its essence 
was rather a mild than an entirely different interpretation of 
the Dutcli law, worked so well that it was continued by the 
Dutch tliemselves after liis time, and subsequently Jbo the 
British evacuation of Java. Xo stronger or clearer tribute to 
its merit than this could be paid by the very authorities to 
whom, at a later i)eriod, ItafHes’s name became so hateful 
tliat they would not let him land on the shores of Java, even 
when lie was in distress. 

But the most serious and ])ressing matters that claimed 
attention came uiuler the liead of I’evenue rather than of the 
judicial branch •of the administration. Lord Minto had said 
something on the subjiMit in the following passage, bearing *011 
the harsh and unwise system of taxing native produce: — 

“ Contingents of rice, .and, indeed, of otlier productions, 
have been hitherto required of tlie cultivators by Government 
at an arbitrary raU*.. Hiis also is a vicious system, to be 
al)andoned as soon as possible. The system of contingents 
did not arise from tlie mere solicitiuhi for the supply of the 
people, but was a measure alone of finance and control, to 
enable Government to derive a high revenue from a high price 
imi)osed on the consumer, anil to keep the whole body of the 
people dependiMit on its pleasure for subsisteii(*,e. I recom- 
meinl a radical reform in this branch to the serious and early 
attention of Government. The principle of encouraging 
industry in tlui cultivation and improvement of land, by 
creating fin interest in the effort and fruits of that industry, 
■Cfin be expected in Javfi only by a fundamental change of the 
whole system of landed pnqierty find tenure.” 

But tlie preliminary to all measures of reform, or modifi- 
Cfition of system, was tlie ficquisition of sure and comprehensive 
information fis to the relations which had subsisted in the island 
between the inhaljiUiits and their Dutch rulers. Xo alteration 
could prove benelkiial, unless it should lie based on accurate 
knowledge ; and so crircful was Raffles in this matter that 
months — it would lie more correct to say, the first two years — 
of liis government were given np to the study of the situation, 
before the more importfint of his measures were put in force. 
If, on the one hand, tliis deliberation and delay prevented the 
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revelation of all tho merit of Ids proceedings within the brief 
period of his four and a half years’ tenure of power, it, on the 
other, averted the commission of any of tliose niistakes which, 
in; a styange country, and under such abnormal condituuis as 
provail^ in Java, might only have been expect(3d. Two 
Dutch gentlemen, Messrs. Muntinglie and Cranssen, had been 
appointed to act on the Lieutenant-Governor’s Coniunl ; and 
each of these was recpiestcd in turn to ju’oside over a com- 
mission composed of two Dutchmen under the superintendence 
of the principal English and Dutcli secretaries, and ai)i)ointed 
to collect from the various departments, and to n^gister for 
the information of Government, all public records, ]>lans, etc. ; 
white the different heads of departments were retiuired to 
give an account, on oath, of all documents in their charge. 
To assist the labours of this commission, Colonel Colin Mac- 
kenzie, of the Madras Engineers, was attached to it for tlic 
compilation of statistics on a scientifi(5 l)nsis, and for the 
completion of surveys. Colonel Mackenzie was a highly 
distinguished officer, witli w'hom Eaflles maintained cordial 
relations. When he conducted the survey of ]\J}'sore, under 
Lord William Bentinck’s orders, Leyden served with tlie 
commission as medical officer. 

The first practical question to be settled wns, how to 
procure a revenue with which to defray tlie cost of adminis- 
tration. The Dutch GoverniiHnit having monoiK)li.sed the 
whole produce of the island, — less the barest cost of jiroduc- 
tion left for the native Ifibonrcrs, — imposed no e\])ort duties ; 
the commercial value of the article being a sullicicuit remun- 
eration. But the British rulers .at once radically altered this 
system, by claiming no monopoly of national labour, and by 
instituting a free trade in every avticle, except opium ; to 
which the East India Compiny clung, as its last monopoly, 
until the year 1833, when the China trade was declared 
open. It was necessary, therefore, to give the»Governmcnt its 
share in the trade by imposing a small export duty of three 
per cent, on sugar, indigo, arrack, and the other principal 
productions of the island. At tho same time, tho import 
duty "was fixed at six per cent. In this manner a new 
revenue department was created in Java ; and tho develop- 
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mcnt of its commerce, which became the prime ..object of 
TUffless measures, gra<lually enriched the treasury of 4he 
State. Ihit the foreign trade alone could furnish but a small 
part of the sum needed to support the administration and to 
defray the cost of a considerable army of occupation. Adequate 
revenue for such purpostis could only be raised out of the 
soil itself; and in order to a])precLate the special difficulties 
of the question, and the methods employed to overcome them» 
a glanei', must be taken at the then existing situation. 

Tlie following extract from Ihiffies’s own History of Java 
sketches in outline the policy previously pursued by the 
Dutch : — 

“Thus in tli« yoirlzriS, ii wjir which had lasted twelve years, in 

whicli the provinces of the Island were laid waste, tliousands slain on 
both sides, and the indeptMidenee of the empire liiially annihilated. The 
e\'i)t*nsi*s inenrred hy the Dulcli on account of tlie war, fri)in the year 1746 until 
the peace in I7.^S, amounted to 4,28<>,00ti florins; but, in the result, they 
acquired, if not the acknowlcdgecl soverei'^nty of the whole island, at least an 
clfectiial control over its future administration. . . . liy the final settlement of 
the country [in 175S j the Dutch reserved to themselves tlie direct administration 
of all the provinces lyin;' on tlie northern scacoast, from Cheribon to the 
eastern extremity of the island of Madura ; but the inland and Southern 
jirovinces, sti-ctcliinj; from the hi^dilands of Cheribon to Malang, were restored 
to the native pi inccs. 1’ho tcinis on which the successors of these princes were 
permitted to evereise their sovereignty sullered no material alteration until the 
year ISOS, when Marshal Daeiidcls otlieially declared that the clauses of the 
existing treaties, by which those princes held their territory in fee from the 
Dutch, were void, and that, in future, he should consider them as iiidcpcndeiit 
princes, having no oilier relation to the European Government than such as 
must of necessity exist between a weaker and stronger state in the immediate 
iieighhoiii hood of each other.” 

But tlui incidents of tlui kist few years of Dutch rule had 
aggravated allhirs, and had made it impossible to establish 
anything approaching to an equilibrium in the finances. The 
close blockade by tb(i English licet had practically killed the 
trade of the island. Tlic system of the Dutch in their 
dealings witli the natives liad not merely stifled enterprise, 
but had led to a depopulation of tlie most important districts 
in the island. In Banyuwangi there were, in 1750, 80,000 
])eoplo ; ill 1811, tliero were only 8000. Tliis fertile dijstrict 
did not stand alone. In many others tJie natives simply fled 
before tbo advancing Dutch ; and Ealfics records that, in 
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the more inaccessible regions, the Javanese might be found in 
the highest state of prosperity, virtue, and happiness. Tlie 
exhaustion of the available resources of tlie island h^d been 
followed by the hypothecation of its future devel(;pment. 
The Dutch authorities had no silver left in tlie Treasui*}'. 
They had recourse to a paper currency, wliicli speedily de- 
preciated in value. Notwithstanding this, the difliculties in 
which he found himself placed, liad induced Marshal Daendels 
to issue another million dollars of paper money ; but he was 
only able to float this worthless pajier by selling to some 
Chinamen three provinces, of whicli Frobolingo was the most 
important, on condition that they bought up 60,000 dollars 
wofth of this currency every six months. This issue became 
known as Prdbolingo •paper \ and to assist the Chinese in 
getting rid of it, the Dutch Governor issued a proclamation 
ordering every one to ac.cept it as hard money. Notwith- 
standing the severe penalties threatened for disobedience, the 
paper never possessed a iiar value ; and, at Ukj time when the 
English landed in Java, it was (pioted at a discount of oS per 
cent. But the worst feature of these transa(iti<ins was, that an 
extensive province, with iri0,000 inhabitants, had been sold 
to a Chinese sj^eculator, who had no regard for their interests, 
and thought only of wresting the last stiviir from the wretched 
cultivators. The Javanese hated their Chiiu'se taskmasters 
with a bitter hatred ; but the Dutch found themselves no 
match for their almond-eyed colle«agues. AVheii the first 
instalment became due, the Cliinese re])aid tlai 50,000 
dollars in Proholmrjo paper, and pointed to the Dutch procla- 
mation compelling everyone to accept it in lieu of silver. 
While 'the Batavian (Tovernment failed to find any relief for 
its difficulties in these measures, IMarshal Daendels* appr(Ji»ri- 
ated for his own private use half the revenue of the celebrated 
Birds’ Nest Rocks, which in good years ]n’odiiced a sum of 
£40,000 sterling. • 

The situation bristled witli difficulties. ''Fhe depreciated 
currency, bad in itself, was of still deeper significance as the 
symptom jof the disorganised state of the island, which even 
the appropriation of the charitable funds had not alleviated. 
On the one band, the Dutch had neglected the coifee plan ta- 
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tions, and suppressed the cultivation of the grape because, it 
threatened to compete with the similar industry of the Cape. 
On the other, they had sold present and prospective revenues 
to alien tax-gatherers ; they had crushed internal traffic by 
onerous import duties between district and district; while 
tlie inhabitants were either humiliated and cowed under the 
cruel system of enforced labour, or had become refugees in 
those j)arts of the island which had not fallen under Euro- 
pean sway. The English (rovernor had to redress these 
evils, without creating others. lie had to improve the position 
of the Javanese races, without placing in their hands the 
power to end the European domination, whether represented 
by the Dutch or the English, lie had to acquire the means of 
supporting a necessarily expensive government and garrison ; 
and, above all, he had, in liis own words, to utilise “ the 
opportunity of bestowing on a whole nation the freedom 
which is everywhere the boast of British subjects.” 

The easier part of this task was accomplished by a few 
definite and well-judged measures. He abolished the enforced 
cultivation which had been the basis of the Dutch system ; 
and he reduced the contingents of produce to the lowest 
possible dimensions, and even then restricted them to the one 
article of ric(\ He put an end to the practice of compulsory 
labour ; and, altliough it wiis necessary to continue some 
form of compulsion, or at least of obligation, for the repair 
of the roads and the postal service, such obligation was 
deprived of its tyrannical features by the payment of a 
suitable and sufficient recompense. With regard to the cession 
of i)ortions of territory to the Chinese speculators, the earliest 
opportunity was taken to buy out these aliens on fair terms, 
and to place the redc^enied districts and their inhabitants on 
an equal footing with the rest of the island. In the case of 
Probolingo, the decision was taken only just in time ; 
for, owing to tlic exactions of the Chinese proprietor, the 
whole population was on the point of making an exodus. 

With regard to the dispensation of justice. Raffles revived 
the old village system ; and, for tlie vast majority of disputes, 
the decisions of the duly elected village chief, aided by the 
village priest and ciders, sufficed. When a settlement could 
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not be effected by these local authorities, tlio matter might 
be referred to a higher tribunal composed of the British 
Besideut, the Native Eegent, the Chief Priest, an^ the 
Mahometan Law Officer. Criminal cases wherein the 
islanders alone were involved, might be tried by tliis court ; 
but the sentence could only be carried into (dfect after con- 
firmation by the Lieutenant-Governor. The Besident*s Court 
was held at different times and places within liis jurisdiction, 
as necessity or convenience might dictate ; and, by this simple 
method, justice was brought within the reach of every one. 
For capital charges the trial took place in a Circuit Court 
before a jury, composed of a foreman and four members ; and 
the Oircuit Judges, who were members of tlie old Dutcli 
courts, made their tours at brief intervals, or whenever 
necessity rendered a visit desirable. This simple and 
sufficient judicial system produced tlie liapx)iest results. 
Crime fell to a minimum point ; the ri^ports of the Residents 
and Judges were frequently the mere declaration that there 
was nothing to rei)ort ; and, in one district witli 250,000 
people, producing an annual revenue of live laklis of ru])ees, 
such a declaration was the rule rather than the exception. 
No doubt the tranquillity and obedience to the law thus 
secured was largely due to the measures taken to disarm the 
islanders by the calling in of guns and the enforcement of a 
licence system among those who retain c^d them ; while 
Europeans and the garrison were forbidden to carry arms in 
the streets. To these precautionary steps, and the general 
knowledge that justice was both easily obtained and also 
cheap and pure, must be attributed the extraordinary tran- 
quillity of the island during the British administration. 

The following passage is taken frpni a treatise drawn up 
in the office at Batavia under liallles’s supervision, if not 
chiefly by his own hand, and edited by Mr. Charles Assey. 
It was subsequently iniblished in London in oilier to influence 
home opinion in Jiiva, and it gives an interesting view of the 
islanders' character and mode of life as affected by the im- 
proved system Eaflles had jiut in force : — 

** It hod been said that, * WHicnwe coiisidei* the state of the natives of Java, 
their natural love of indolence, their blind and implicit obedience to the orders 
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of their chiefs, we can haitlly conceive them as feeling any repugnance to the. 
feudatory system of the country.* lint tliis is an extremely narrow view, and 
unjust to the character of this people. They are neither sunk in barbarism, 
nor won! out by effeminacy : they have been both mistaken and misrepresented ; 
they arc ncitlicr so indolent as to refuse to labour when they feel that the fruits 
of it are tlicir own, nor so ignorant as ta be indifferent to the comforts and 
luxuries of civilised society. The fixed ]irmci])lcs of the Immau mind, aS they 
have ))een traciMl in the dilfcrent stages of eivilisatioii elsewhere, are not 
peculiarly fettered in Java. If the Javanese apiujarcd indolent, it is sufficient 
to remark, that, wlnm their imlustry was exerted, they eould never bo secure 
tliat themselves, or their ehildreii, would inherit its fruits. If they have 
hitherto implicitly lt»llow<;d the orders of their chiefs, let it bo noticed that they 
ha«l no sensible knowledge of a higher authority, and had no access to any 
superior protectitm ; and in ]»roof that their eharacter was more justly appreci- 
ated by those wh<« thought more favourably of them, let ns only advert to the 
fact that, since tlie cause of their habits lias been removed, tlio ctfeet lias ceased ; 
that fin* r-ultivatioii of tJie country is aekiiowlodgcd to have increased and to be 
increasing, and that the inliiibitaiits of the island have been capable aiid willing 
to engage in labours almost new to them, or to which tliey have for many years 
been unaeemstomed. It is not just, tlicrcfore, to attribute either extreme 
iiidolciiec or ajiiithy to their character. 

“ If jiroof of this position be required, it is only necessary to advert to the 
progress recently made in the culture of indigo and in sliipbuildiiig. Within 
these, last two yeai-s an imligo factory lias been established in the Regency of 
Pcccalongan. The gentleman who superintends it has stated, that the facilities 
of this maiiufaeture c«)usiderably cxccojI those which he has found in llengal ; 
that the .lavaneso willingly enter into engagements to rent their lands to him, 
and to cultivate imligo on his aeeoiiiit; and that, in consequence of the 
certainty of tin* seasons in this island, added to the. comparative price of labour 
and thesceuiity derived from liis being under no obligation to make advances 
of nn)iicy to tlic cultivators, he will be enabled to prodiiee indigo, equal in 
quality to llcngal imligo, at the rate t>f seventeen stivers jier ])Ound. * In Bengal 
its average cost is uiulerstood to be one sicca-rupee j)er pound. Independently, 
therefore, of the. certainty of irrigation, the want of which so often ruins the 
fairest pros])eet of imligo-phintersiu India, tlm article will thus be manufactured 
in Java at forty ]»cr cent, less than its cost in Bengal. When the readiness 
with wliich the .Favancse have been found to engage themselves in this culture, 
and llic extreme fertility of the soil, are considered, it will be acknowledged 
that the introduction of capital only is wanting to bring tliis branch of its 
produce to any extent that maj' he required. 

“On the subject ofsliijdmihling I will only observe, that a vessel of between 
live and six hundred tons has lately been huiiicbcd ; othei'sarcin progress ; and 
a shiji ol‘ twelve liundivd tons burthen is about to be put ‘on the stocks in the 
eastern jKirt of the island. The most valuable teak forests are situated there, 
and the (‘onveiiicnee is alfoiflcd of tioating chiwn the toak*timber by means of 
the Solo River, near to the sjiot where the building yard may be constructed. 
Shipbuilding is increasing on tliis island, and will be the means of bringing 
cajiital to it at no distant period.*’ 


For lulministriitivo purposes the island was partly divided 
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into native regencies : and the liegeiits, after taking an oath of 
allegiance to the British sovereign, and of obedience to the 
Lieutenant-Governor, were intrusted with full autliority to 
adminii^er native affairs as under the Dutch ivgiine, but 
subject to such alterations and additions as tlie new (Jovern- 
ment might decree The principal changes effected were the 
abolition of feudal service, and the withdrawal from the 
Begentsof the collection of taxes. It was a matter of doubt and 
anxiety how far the new arrangements would work well ; but 
while, on the one hand, the people were satisfied by the fixity 
of tenure and the regular remuneration for tlieir labour which 
they obtained, the chiefs fouml not only no •deiogatiou to 
theft* rank in the new oflice intrusted to them, but, at the 
same time, a material recompense in the rental of lands 
attached to the office of liegent, and in the {dlowance of a 
commission on the net revenue collected. In this way their 
influence was enlisted in the tiisk of raising tlui revenue to 
its highest attainable point. The great doubt attending the 
adoption of the new revenue system, involving a ])ayinent 
chiefly iu money instead of in kind, was as to how far its 
restrictions on the authority of the native chiefs would affect 
their just rights and immunities, and thereby entiiil their 
hostility and opposition to the measure. Experience showed 
that the new duties, privileges, and authority of the liegents, 
round whom, by a natural jn’oeess, the subordinate chiefs 
proceeded to group tlieinselves, compensated them for any 
loss incurred in relimjuishing the old system ; and in only 
one case, which occurred in tlie first six months of the occupa- 
tion, was the Executive under the necessity of asserting its 
right to remove these functionaries at ])leasure. Behind the 
Eegents, of course, stood the British, Besidents, of whom, ex- 
cluding the dependencies, there were fifteen in the main island. 
But, perhaps, the real cause of the success of the new adminis- 
trative measures was that the islanders wifi'c given a clear 
and considerable share, on the ryotwari system, in the ])roduce 
of their own lands, Eaflles himself clearly saw and pointed 
out that, '^hile every regard should be paid to the rights of 
the chiefs, the only sure basis for British power was to make 
it necessary to the people’s welfare. 
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The rice-lands had been appropriated, under the Dutch, to 
(Jhincse and other speculators ; and, consequently, the chief 
product of the island produced no revenue. ^The monopoly of 
salt had also been sublet for an inadequate sum to« another 
Chinese trader, and Ilafilcs noted that these Chinese vampires 
were fast turning the peasants into slaves. After the lands had 
been carefully measured and valued, the new revenue system 
was introduced for the limited period of one year only in the 
district of (liloqjamie, which Ihitlles found himself able to 
deliver from the hands of the Chinese controlling it; and 
when, in conseciuence of the dispute already described with the 
Susuhunan, the important district of Cadoe was taken under 
British control, the system was also introduced there on a 
larger scale. It was put in force about the same time in 
Bantam and Paccalongang, where the local troubles and 
the weakness of the prince had given the Government a 
favourable chance of ])ronioting its own authority. So 
coni])lete was the success of these measures, and the 
satisfaction they gave to rulers and ruled alike, that, two 
years after their first adoj)tion, it was felt safe and politic 
to ajDply them to the whole island. But, even before 
the probationary '|)eriod of twelve months was over, Eaffles 
wrote to the (Jovernor-( general on their assured success. 
He said, “ Tlie change, in so for as it has been introduced, 
has been received with unequivocal pleasui'e and satisfaction ; 
the peo])le have already acquired a greater knowledge of the 
rights and privileges bestowed upon them than could, in so 
short a period of time, have possibly been expected ; an ample 
provision has been made for the native chiefs in each district 
by allotments of land and attention to their family interests, 
and also by the establishment of an annual stipend — a mea- 
sure which, by rendering tluuii more immediately dependent 
on the Government, was cfilculated to secure their fidelity 
and attachment to it. They cfinnot but feel their situation 
materially benefited, since, instead of their former precarious 
condition, they now ac(j[uire a fixed and ample allowance, with 
all their fonmjr superiority of rank ; and, although removed 
from any interference with the revenue of the country, they 
continue to be the chief officers of i)olice in their respective 
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districts, under the immediate authority of tlie European 
Itesident, and will naturally be respected accordingly. The 
new system is in progress throughout the eastern distrmts, and 
I conSdently anticipite that, witliiii a very few months, 1 
shall be able to submit ample evidence that it is equally 
productive to the public revenue, conducive to the pros])erity 
and improvement of the colony, and grateful to the wishes 
and feelings of the inhabitants.” 

One of the first definite matters connected with the de- 
velopment of the natural resources of the island to wliich 
Baffles devoted himself, was the improvenieut of tlie coffee 
plantations, which had been much neglected under tluj I )utc]). 
Tlfe Batavian and Preanger Eeg(mci(JS, which covered tljc 
greater part of the western end of the island, were reserved 
for the cultivation of eollee, just as, in a similar manner, the 
Blandong lands, in the centre of the island, had been retained 
for teak. The Government, with a view to encouiaging its 
cultivation, in anticipation of the opening of thtj European 
and American markets to free cojn])etition, agreed to receive 
any surplus quantity at a fair and fixed price. Under tlie 
Dutch the out})ut of coffee was limited to ten million pounds 
weight ; this restriction was withdrawn ; .and, during the last 
two years and a half of the British ruhj, ehiveri million new 
coffee shrubs were planted. Tlie estimate Baffles formed of 
the capacity of the coffee-fields was an annual output of fifty 
million pounds ; and, before he left, this total seems to liavc 
been fully reached. With rcgjird to the salt supydy. Bullies 
took it completely under Governinent control. As a mono])oly 
of the farmer to whom it had been assigned, its price had been 
irregular and exorbitant; in the h.ands of the Government 
the cost was kept down to a low^um, and tlie people were 
no longer victimised over an article so essential to their h(^alth. 
The exaction thus terminated had been felt the more bitterly 
because, in earlier times, the JJutch had nolf levied any lieavy 
duties on rice or salt, seeking to propitiate native opinion by 
the cheapness of the prime articles of necessity. But the cost 
of the repressive measures adopted by Daendels and Janssens, 
added to a naturally bad financial position, had driven them 
to raise funds by this and every other device. Among the 
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latter were tlie erection of bliaudars, or toll-gates ; and it was 
computed that the tolls levied at those places frequently raised 
the lU'ice of an article sent inland by seventy per cent Their 
abolition was the crowning feat of what may be termed the 
measures d(?signed for the amelioration of the daily lot of 
the islanders. These hitherto oppressed people now obtained 
legal protection, the unfettered right to follow, and enjoy the 
fruits of, their own industry, {iiid the ability to procure all 
the necessities of their daily life without paying the excessive 
exacitions of heartless monopolists or an embarrassed Govern- 
ment. 

Ihit, seriour. as was the position of the island at the com- 
mencement of the Ihitish occupation, on account both of the 
embarrassed state of the Government finances and of the 
depressed condition of industry and agriculture, the gravest 
problejii with which the Lieutenant-Governor had to deal 
was undoubtedly the state of the currency. The ProholiTigo 
pajici' was far froiii being the only pa]:)er in circulation. The 
British authorities began by accepting responsibility for a 
sum of 7 1 million rix-dollars ; but, at the moment of 
their doing so, the value of this paper was Ci rix-doHars 
to the S])anish dollar. Before the end of the first twelve 
months this paper, owing niainly to the necessity of paying 
the troo])s in silver, had further de])reciated to 13 rix- 
dollars for one silver dollai-, while there was no saying when 
or wlicu’c the decline would stop. The fact that 36 lakhs of 
rupees had to be paid in silver annually to the tro(»ps W'as a 
constant drain ; while the outbreak of the American War put an 
end to the prospect of exporting coJT(?e, which might otherwise 
have relieved the situation. Under thi‘se circumstances every 
sagacious sLatesinan wouh^ have agreed with Eaffies's conclu- 
sion that it was “ inqieriously necessary to remove this paper 
curreucy from tlie market, and to replace it with such a 
circulating medium as could be supported in its credit, and 
rendered available for the public disbui'sements.” After much 
deliberation it was resolved to recall the whole of the paper 
currency, jmrtly by a sale of land, and partly by ai} issue of 
Treasury notes bearing 6 per cent, interest. The lands selected 
for sale were situated in the neighbourhood of the principal 
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settlements, and the conditions of sale w(*re fniiued so as to 
secure every necessary right of govei’iinient. 

Into the details of the sale it will be Jiiore conveiii(Mit to 
enter y^hen discussing the question in coiinectioii with the 
Gillespie chazges ; but hero it may be observt'd tliat, by these 
measures, Government was relieved from tlu^ loss attendant 
on receiving payment of the revenues in a eurrenesy which, in 
a year, had suffered a depreciation of one liundred ]ier cent. 
The first effect produced by the measures under e.onsideratioii 
was that the depreciation ceased ; and, b(;fore tlie period 
arrived for payment due for tlie lands purcliascMl, the Batavia 
paper currency had nearly readied tluj raU' af^knowh'dged by 
th6 British Government. To facilitati* the operation, the 
Lombard Bank — an institution of old standing — was re- 
established, and allowed to circidate notes on tin* value of 
security actually deposited. The bank was ]ierinitted to receive 
9 per cent, for such advances, wliile it could allbrd, in conse- 
quence, a small interest on its notes ; wJiieli tiins ])assed 
fz’eely into circulation. In this nianner IJallles siujcessfully 
grappled with a great currency dilllcultv. T.ooking furtlKo- 
ahead, he predicted that, with theassiiranei‘- of tranquillity, 
and the continuance of good governnu;nt, trade, would certainly 
revive ; bullion would How in ; and it might; b(‘eome ])racticablii 
to dispense with a pijier currency altoge.th(*r. In the memo- 
rial he drew up for the puriiosc of arousing ollicial opinion in 
London to the importance of Java, he wrote, as bjllows : — 

“ Already has tlie ])resent Govern nun it r(‘(*nlled from cir- 
culation the 7,500,000 rix-dollars ])a[)(a* eiiiTeiiey wdiieh 
were recognised at the period of the conquest. When it hail 
reached the state of deiu'cciatioii aliove described, a part of it 
was called in by sale of public lands, etc., to the*, amount of 
about 500,000 Spanish dollars, and tJu^ rest of it has since 
come into the general treasury in tliii ordinary receipt of the 
Government dues ; it has siiujo been deehiredtont of circulation. 
■Thus the generosity of the British Govmnineiit has cleared 
off a debt under which the Dutch were w'eiglied dowm in Java ; 
and the total amount of Government siicnrities, issued in lieu 
of that paper currency, has now been so far recalled and 
destroyed that it is estimated there is not more abroad tliaii 
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it is withiu the cominaiid of the Government to recall when 
necessary. It is not, however, to be supposed that this 
arrangeinent would Jiccord with the wishes of Dutch colonists, 
or could be etVected without their serious representation. 
The command of paper currency to any extent they might 
require, and which for many years has been within their 
reach, has produced an imaginary value of property that could 
only (ixist under such (?ircumstanccs. Large pro];)erties were 
usually bought without the purchaser being able to pay for 
them, lie was enabled to mortgage to the extent of two- 
thirds of the estimated value (and estimated in paper 
currency), and* the mortgage was commonly transferred with 
the purchase ; the r(*.st could be borrowed ; and thus m&iiy 
men are tlie nominal purchasers of large properties, who, in 
fact, liave nev(U' ])aid for tliem, and can only look for the 
means of doing so in the facility of borrowing. These 
remarks are not, jierhaps, very rehivant to the subject, but 
they an', usel'iil in estimating tlie stat(i of society and of pro- 
perty in Jlatavia and its neighbourhood, and will be a further 
prof)f of what has already been advanced, that the local 
interests of n^sidonts in Lata via can with difficulty be ren- 
d(5red compatible with the measures that are necessary to the 
general ])rosperity and improvement of the colony. Thus the 
restriction now placed on the loans of the Lombard Bank, 
and other measures of a similar nature adopted by the British 
Government to limit the issue of paper currency as much as 
possi])le, and tlie strict ])rohibition that now exists against 
the importation ami trallic in slaves, cannot be expected to be 
very congenial w'ith tlie view's and wishes of the colonists in 
general ; ami it is natural that they should often be inclined 
to apprehend a political, danger, wiicre, in reality, the only 
danger is in the cllect of prejudice. I am far from wishing 
to infer any w’ant of liberality, and much less of humanity, 
among the class ©f land proprietors in Java. It comprehends 
many men of superior talent find amiable character ; but 
where long established prejudices, and the ideas of personal 
interest, unite to oppose the abolition of slavery apd feudal 
service, argument and reason arc unable to convince ; and 
although mj one could, with justice or propriety, advise that 
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their interests should be injured, it is difficult to persuade any 
one who looks through the former ndministratioii that the 
vital interests of the nation have not formerly been sacrificed 
to them, or that Java, if that system were continued, can 
ever become what it may be, and what it will be, it adminis- 
tered on more extended and generous principles.” 

In December 1812, General Gillespie gave his assent, as 
member of Council, to a limited sale of lands ; and, on that 
occasion, he was aware that one of the ]>rincipal purchasers 
was Mr. Mimtinghe, the abler and more important of the two 
Dutch members of Council. It should also be stated that a 
sale of lands for the benefit of Govtarnnient was one of the 
recognised modes in Java of rcjdenishing the Exchequer. 
Sanctioned by usage, carried in its early stages into ellect 
with the unanimous assent of the Council, and in its later 
with the approbatijui of the Dutch iiicnibeiH, Kaffics might 
reasonably assume that such astep would never be challenged, 
provided it aeconqdished the pur])ose that dictated its adoption. 
That it did accomplish that purpose is beyond the shadow of 
dispute. It restored the pa]>er (uirrency to its face value ; it 
liquidated the floating rtnsponsibility of the British Govern- 
ment for the 7 J million rix-dollars ; {iiid it enabled 
those engaged in tratle to conclude tluuv transac.tions on a 
sound basis. But in spite of its necessity and its success, the 
very boldness of the measure, caiTie<l out without reference 
to the Supreme Government, seems to have somewhat startled 
Lord Minto, then on the i3oint of resigning office ; and the 
following letter, dated 22nd November 1813, breathes one 
word of caution ; — 

“ On the financial operation of withdrawing the depreciated 
paper from circulation by a copsiderable sale of lands, the 
resolutions of this Government must ho conveycHl to you by 
my successor ; but I am umvilling to withhold from you my 
individual sentiments on a measure of so ynucli importance. 

“ I begin, therefore, by assenting without reservation to 
the absolute and exigent necessity which was the motive, and 
is the justification, of the proceeding. The revenues and all 
the demands of Government were paid in paper which could 
not bo reissued ; there was, therefore, a virtual suspension of 
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receij)!; at tlie public treasury. To avoid this total loss, the 
paper must have been issued again, at the discount of the day, 
which would have discredited the currency still more, and 
would have involved an enormous and constantly recjirring 
loss. Tips state of things left you no option but to withdraw 
the i)a])er, to make room for some better medium of circula- 
tion ; and the operation of the evil was too rapid to admit of 
delay. 

“ The only plan for the redemption of the paper which 
could l)e found, appesars very clearly to have been precisely 
that to which you had recourse, — the sale of public property ; 
aud it must be deemed fortunate that this resource existed, 
and proved to be immediately available. * 

“ I consider, therefore, your measure to have been an alU 
aijcdietd in a. case of f/rcat emergency, 

“ At the samcj time, 1 conceive tlie necessity of a prompt 
remedy to form the essential, and, indeed, the indispensable, 
ground (»f the i*esolution that w'as taken ; for I should not, I 
confess, have thouglit an extensive alienation of the public 
domains advisable in itself, under the particular circumstances 
of the colony at the time. First, it was too important a 
nunisure to be adoi»ted during a pr<j visional government, the 
duration of which is more than i)recarious. Secondly, it 
ought (and naturally would, without the pressure of immediate 
lu'cessity) to have received the previous sanction of the 
Supreme Government. Thirdly, although my views, as you 
know, lead to th(» transfer of public territory to the manage- 
ment of individual industry, and the creation of a genuine 
landed interest, with all its immediate ))enelits and ameliorat- 
ing tendencies, in the room of the de|.»lorable system of 
vassalage and de])endence under which land is now held in 
»Ja\'a ; yet I have felt that this change could not be brought 
about suddenly, ])artly from the very nature of all extensive 
changes, partly fri)m the circumstances of the colony, which 
contains at present neither capital nor capitalists enough to 
afford a cojni)arison between the value in the market, of land 
and money, eitlier fair, or at all approaching to fair. I should 
have inclined, therefore, to small and i)artial sales of land, if 
alienation in perpetuity should have been thought advisable 
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at all, proportioned in some degree to the disposable <|uautity 
of money in the liands of individuals. But the general course 
to be recommended I conceive to bo short leases, follc|wed by 
longer, and, ultimately, by perpetuities. I t<»uoli u])on these 
points the more willingly, for the purpose of conveying to you 
a caution on the subject, foundetl on our kiiowltjdge of the 
sentiments which appear to be the most prevalent at home, 
but which you may not be apprised of. 

“ There is a great division of opinif)n on the question of 
permanent settlements, and the extension of that system to 
the newly acquired provinces under the Presidency of Bengal, 
which has, in a great degree, been carried iifto effect during 
my administration. 

“ The introduction of that system has been gradual in 
those provinces, but yet more sudden than is api»roved at 
home. But Java is in a state infinitely less favmirable to 
perpetual alienations ; and you may dej)end ui)on such 
measures, unsupported by particular exigency, l)eing dis- 
approved, and, indeed, disavowed Jiiid annulled l)y the 
authorities in England.” 

On the receipt of that letter, Jiaflles, unaware of tlie 
, thunder-cloud that was about to burst on him, reconsidered 
the whole question of his policy in the matter of t'he currency: 
and, with the gratifying results of the policy shown every 
day, he had no hesitation in expressing the confident o])inion 
that the line he had followed was the riglit one : that he had 
dealt with a difficult problem on correct jirinciplos ; and that, 
if the .same question were to arise again, he would ileal with 
it in a similar manner. The following letter to Lord Miiito, 
addressed to him in Europe, shows liow confident Eafllt*s felt 
in the security of his position qn tliis question ; and tlie 
accompanying Minute, w’hich demonstrated his mastery of tlie 
subject, may be regarded as his weightiest ex])osition of the 
two most critical measures — the new lanTl revenue system 
and the rehabilitation of the currency — associated with his 
rule in Java: — 

• “ BurTEXZiniG, 1814. 

** Your LonlsUip 19 aware of the entire change of inuiiagemcnt whicli was 
contemplated by me some time previous to your quitting India ; and, altlioiigh 
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110 olticiill noticu has yet heeii taken of my Minute on the subject transmitted 
to the Supreme Government in July last, 1 have been able to collect a general 
opinion on the nature of the settlement you would most approve from the 
observations contained in your confidential letter of the 22nd November, in 
which you enter fully on the question of the sale of lands and the decided 
objeetions to pcrjictual settlement. * 

liad already conqiloted my aiTangcmeiits for the land rental when that 
letter arrived ; )mt, before I had ]mt the finishing stroke to the judicial 
regiilatioiiH and the general instructions to the collectors, the Fifth Report of 
tlie House of Commons fell into my hands ; and yon will be happy to hear that, 
on r;oini>aring wliat I had done and wliat 1 had in contemplation with what 
seemed most approved by the authorities in England, I found that 1 had 
exaetly hit on a scttlenuMit wliich, while it 'was peculiarly applicable to Java, 
was consiilcrcil tin* most advantageous one for Iinlia generally. The principles 
of tlie Ryotwar settlejiient bail suggested themselves without my knowing that 
they had been adoptfd elsewherc ; and, nlthongh I may not easily gain credit 
for the original dt'sign, the promoters and supporters of that settlement will no 
doubt find a strong argument in its favour from tlie cireumstance of its having 
been so early and so easily adopted in a foreign and distant colony. 

“The principles of the settlement which I have elfected, as -well as their 
application, are so fully stated in a Miiintc which T have recorded on the 
subject, that I cannot do better than forwiird it to you. In that Minute I have 
first attempted to prove the necessity and poliey of the measure, which being 
established, an abstraet statement of the settlement wliieli has been effeclcd is 
considered ; and I have r-oncluded by observing on the tenures of land and the 
jirinciples of the detailed system of iiiaiiagcmciit which is in jirogress. May I 
request your Lordship’s o]»inioii on what baa been done, and your suggestions 
4)n wliat ought to bo attende«l to in future ? Whetber Java remains under my 
eontrol or not, your sentiments on the subject 'will be most interesting to me. 
You will observe that I have throughout consiilered myself as the agent acting 
under your Lordshii/s instruct ions ; and I can assure yon that my ambition 
will be gratified b}' an assiiraiiee that 1 have not failed in acting up to your 
original design. 

“ 1 have said so mueh on the clfects of the change, and they are so obvious 
■on general i>viiici]iles, that I should but intrude on your time by enlarging 
upon th(*m here. 1 cannot but look iiiKui the ae,eom]>lislniient of this under- 
t.iking as the. most cons])ienou8 and inq>oi*tant under my administration ; and, 
in its siuajcss or otherwise, I was willing to stand or fall. I need not tell your 
Lordsbi]) that, while it was in agitation, I had many an uneasy- hour ; and I 
siillered no small share of mental anxiety and bodily fatigue while it was in 
progress ; but, now that it has beifu happily aceouqilished, 1 am amply repaid 
for all. It was m\’ lot personally to sutieriiitend the settlement in every 
district ; the necessity of that personal supi'rintendcnce obliged me to leave 
llatavia at three se])ary,te times, anil during the last to be absent for three 
months from the capital ; hut niy iiiinicdiate jtrcsencc in the diiferent i>arta of 
the island could alone have concluded the settlement in so short a period ; and 
it has had the advantage of rendering me intimately acquainted with every- 
thing. 1 have hecii able to judge for myself throughout ; and, although I have 
not failed to avail myself of all the talent and experience I could fihd, I may 
safely say that 1 have in no case decided without a conviction brought homo to 
my own mind that I was right. 
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“The arrangements for the interior of tlic country being completed, my 
next object will be to simplify and modify the unwieldy cstiiblislinicnts of the 
town4, particularly those in Batavia. 

“1 have gone on as long as it was |Kissihle, from day to day, in the 
expectation of a change of Govoriiment ; but I shall not feel myself satisfied in 
longer delftying those radical reforms so essential for the health and character 
of our Government. Much odium has already attached from the contiiiuaiice of 
the’ Dutch institutions so long ; and I owe it to my own eharaeter, iiml to your 
'Lonlship, to render my administratioii ‘ not only witliout fear, but without 
reproach.’ 

“ Next to the internal administration of the Colony, I have to reqm*st your 
attention to the interests of the Kasteni Islands generally. The kind caution 
which you sent me rcgaiding our ]»olicy iiiduccil me to think very seriously on 
all I had done, and to weigh well the prineijdcs which 1 had laiil down for my 
guidance. I became the more confirmed in the first view wliieli I took on the 
subject. •* 

the reception of the principles which 1 have in some cases adopted, 
and in others recommended, on the two great ])oints of our home and foreign 
administration, must depend tlie character of niy govorniiient ; to you, my 
Loid, I submit them, in full couiideiice that tlicy will he viewed with an 
indulgent eye. 

“These gi'eat (|Ucstions being submitted to your riordsbi[)’s judgment, I feel 
relieved from all the anxiety which attached jirevious to my putting them to 
paper. I consider them as now fairly before nii imparlial judge. I shall, 
unless otherwise directed by a superior authority, eontiinie to be guided l»y the 
principles which I have laid down, and which liavo appearcfl to me, after tlie 
most deliberate consideration, to be just and right. 

“I must now proceed to a point whhdi I ought first to have adverteil to. 
I allude to the firm support which 1 have, invariably rceeivwl from Major- 
General Nigbtingall. He is open and candid in bis .sentiments, regular and 
economical in all his public plans, juu-ticiilarly the. military. I have reason to 
believe that he is now planning a general revision and redm-t-ion of the military 
establishment : he sees the necessity of it ; and 1 am led to hope that the 
period is not far distant when all onr financial dillieulties will be rmnoved. 
The expenses in the military department do not fall short of three lakhs of riqiees 
in each mouth. This must be jiaid in silver; and silver is not to be obtained 
on any tenus except by bills on Bengal, and these with dillieulfy. 

“The great changes in Europe promise to create a demand for our Colonial 
produce, particularly the cofleo ; but it will be some time before tliat belonging 
to the Government or the produce under British administration will come into 
play. The larger quantity belonging to the capital must first be shipped off. 
The prize agents have at last sold the whole ; but it will bo a long time before 
tonnage can be obtained to carry it off: the coffee alone cxeeisls 1. *>0,000 
piculs measures in ]iouiids still in store. Silver is as scarce as ever, if not 
decreasing in quantity ; the colonists arc crying loudly for j wiper ; but, as they 
would no sooner possess it than run it down to a diseonnt, it cannot be issued ; it 
will, therefore, be some time before Java is able to siipiiort an extensive foreign 
militaiy establishment. . . . The intercourse with .bipan has been o[iened, and 
we have I'ocefved a very advantageous return in eo)>por and camphor. 1 look 
forward to the possibility of establishing a pcriiianent British iiitere.st in that 
quarter ; but 1 will reserve this subject for another letter.” 
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Tlie coiichuliii" words of this letter will justify my 
interpolating liere a side question of much interest, which 
8ubs(*,quent events Jiave rendered of greater rather than of 
less importance. 

A striking illustration of the breadth of view which dis- 
tinguished Rallies in his government of Java and in his attempt 
to found British prcMlominance in the Archipelago, vras 
afforded by his effort to establish a friendly and commercial 
intercourse with Ja])aii. The reader will not see at once the 
connection that existed between the two islands, or appreciate 
the energy whicJi, with his hands full at Batavia, urged him 
forth to (jopor with fresh difliculties at Nagasaki. A few 
words will exiilain the reasons and connecting relations which 
induced IhifHes to naike the effort to improve the position of 
his countrymen in the Far East. 

By the middh^ of the seventeenth century the Dutch had 
expelled botli the English and the Portuguese from Japan, .ns 
they had done from tfava and the Malay Peninsula. They 
had recourse to the same exclusive policy: they represented 
their rivals, and the English in particular, as monsters of 
inhumanity ; and tlieir machinations in Japan undoubtedly 
led to that massacre of Christians in 1638, which put an end 
to the efforts of tlie Jesuits. The object for which they strove, 
and for the athiinment of wliicih they stifled their human 
feelings, was numopoly. They succeeded ; but the monopoly 
thus obtained only secured, after all, the right to despitch 
two ships a year to Nagasaki. lAji* a century and a half 
these two shi})s a year, ])assing between Batavia and Nagasaki, 
represented the only foreign trade of Japan: and the Dutch, 
satisfied with small results so long as no one else shared 
them, hugged themselves in the belief that they were 
undisputed mastiu’s of the situation. In addition to the 
valiK'. of their cargoes, these champions of freedom might 
include among ifheir prizes the possession of the only factory 
and the only inttu'preters in the islands of Japan. The state 
of alfairs was |)recisely like this when the British Government 
was set up at Batavia. Japan was the preserve of the 
Hollanders, and tlje memory of the old English factory at 
Firando had faded into obscurity. 
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Baffles had authority to establish tlie Britisli })C)wer over 
the dependencies, of Java. The Dut(di factory in Japan ^vas 
one of the number; and, when the scascai came for tlie 
departure of the two ships, he sent an ordtjr to tlici facUu* in 
charge to recognise IWtish authority, and with it an ]<aiglish 
man of science, Dr. Ainslie, to report on the i)eoplo and trade 
of Japan. As the more interesting iwirt for us of tlie matter 
is the originality of the views expressed by liallles on the 
subject of the Japanese, it will sutlice to say hme that the 
Dutch factor at Nagasaki refused to recognise the Britisli, or 
to give up his stores. This defiance was of a formal eharatder, 
and produced no decided results. It did iu#t ])rovcnt the 
English Lieutenant-Governor from dcHi)atching the two shi])s 
a second year, or from utilising the services <if the Dutch 
interpreters. In his resolution to pusJi tlie trade at all 
hazards, and to break down for ever the barrier the Dutch 
had endeavoured to set up round that inteiesting country, he 
even fitted out on Government account a s])ecial eonnnercial 
venture to Japan, and intrusted the control ot* its fortunes to 
a Dutchman named Wardaner, ov, according to anotht*r 
spelling, Wardenaar. As a first attem])t the exix'dition was 
sufiiciently sueeessful ; but, commercially, it showed no great 
profit: and the Company was in no mood to ])atronise fresh 
ventures, unless they held forth the pros])eet of exce])tional 
reward. Moreover, the decision to r(\store .lava had then 
been formed ; and, whatever might be eiiectcd in the way of 
tapping the trade of tliat island in the future, there was an c;nd 
to all expectations of making Batavia the starting-point of our 
operations. At that moment, too, a wave of discouragejiient 
was passing over the British settlements in the Straits; and 
the most experienced Euroijcan inhabitants declared that, 
as tliere was no hope of overthrowing the Dutch moiKJpoly 
in those seas, the best policy was tanudy to acccijit the 
situation. • 

How very different were Baffles’s views may be seem from 
the following extracts. Soon after the establishment of the 
British Government in Java, Baffles had revlv(id and re- 
animated *the Batavian Society of Arts and Sciences, and the 
quotations given, “ nearly as he had received the information 
12 
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from the verbal communications of Dr. Ainslie,” constitute 
the more important passages on the subject of Japan in a 
presidential address lialHes delivered to the Society on 11th 
September 1815 : — 

“Refcrrin" you, therefore, to the works of Kaempfer for an account of their 
history, institiiUons, and acquirements, as gemiine data on which this interest* 
ing people may be appreciated, 1 need only oifer a few notices on the chareot^ 
which they appeared to Dr. Ainslie to display, during a residence of four 
months, and as far as he had the opportunity of judging. They are represented 
to be a nervous, vigorous ]»cople, whose bodily and mental powers assimilate 
much nearer to those of Europe than what is attributed to Asiatics in generaL 
Their features arc masculine, and perfectly European, with the exception of the 
small lengthened, Tartar eye, which almost universally prevails, and is the only 
feature of resemblance between them and the Chinese. The complexion y per- 
fectly fair, and indeed blooming, the women of the higher classes being equally 
fair with Europeans, and having the bloom of hcaltli more generally prevalent 
among them than is usually found in Kiirojic. For a people who have had very 
few, if any, external aids, the Japanese cannot but rank high in the scale of 
eivilisation." . . . The Chinese **havc been stationary at least as long as 
wo liave known them ; but the slightest impulse seems suHicient to give 
a determination to the JajiaiicsQ cliaracter, which would progressively 
improve, until it attained the same height of civilisation with the European. 
Nothing, indeed, is so olfcnsive to the feelings of a Japanese, as to be 
eomiiared, in any one respect, with the Chinese. . . . The Japanese, 
with an apparent coldness like the stillness of the Spanish character, and 
<lerivcd nearly from the same causes — that system of espionage, and that 
principle of disunion, dictated by the principles of both Governments, — are 
represented to be eager of novelty, and warm in their attachments ; open to 
strangers ; and, bating the restrictions of their political institutions, a people 
who seem inclined to throw tlieiiiselves into the liands of any nation of superior 
iutelligenee ; they have, at the same time, a great contempt and disregard of 
everything below their own standard of morals and habits, as instanced in the 
case of the Chinese.’' 

In one of his earlier reports, prepared at Malacca for the 
information of Lord Miiito, prior to the Java expedition, liafiles . 
had called attention to the subject of Japan, and had stated 
that, “tlm only chance* whicli we have for retaining the 
Japanese trade, is by gaining to our interest the present Dutch 
residents at Jajvin, and the Japanese corps of Dutch inter- 
preters, at whatever price it may cost.” It was on those 
lines lie worked, and the result is recorded in the following 
letter to Lord Minto. The views he expresses are remark- 
able for their sagacity and foresight. They * constitute 
perhaps the earliest appreciation of the Japanese by an; 
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Englishman ; while it is only in our own time that sucli views 
have become general ; — 


M , “ I5UITKNZORU, 13///. Fchnmrij 1314. 

“ My Lord, — I now proceed to detail to you the ri?sult of 
-our communication ivith Japan ; in which, if we have not 
obtained complete success, we have at any rate o])ened the door 
for future intercourse ; and, 1 trust, at no dishint period, for 
the permanent establishment of the British interests in 
that quarter. Your Lordship will recollect tlio arriingement 
made for sending Dr. Aiiislie, and tlie veiy little liope of 
success entertained by the Su])reme Government. Had my 
views been confined to the coiitinnanc/i of tlie trade with 
Batavia on its former footing, that object would have been 
without difficulty accomplished ; but I had considered the 
subject more extensively, and as it might allect our interests 
permanently. I was too well informed of the (*orru])tions, 
and of the*degraded state of the Dutcli factory, to suppose for 
a moment that it would be either creditable or advantageous 
to carry on the trade on its former footing, or through Dutch 
^gsnts. The information we have now obtained is conclusive 
■on this point ; and the very ]>eculiar circumstances, in which we 
> find ourselves j)laced, dictate the necessity and advantages of 
.a more enlarged policy. . . . The trade heretofore carried on 
with Batavia forms no criterion by which the extent and value 
■of the trade is to be judged, when a more liberal and upright 
policy is pursued. It was just as extensive as it suited the 
personal interest of the Resident to make it; but, on a (liHerent 
.system, it may bo contemplated that its importance will not 
fall short of that which is now attached to China. Tlie 
restrictions which exist do not arise fio much from the limita- 
tions and institutions of the Japanese, as from the nature and 
constitution of the Dutch factory ; the degraded state of which 
would appear to liave sunk the Dutch character very low in 
estimation. The Japanese are a highly polished peo])le, 
considerably advanced in science, highly inquisitive and full of 
penetratioi^ 

“There seems no reason to doubt the estimate of the 
populatidn (twenty-five millions); nor the high character given 
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of tlie country, find of the people, by the early voyagers ; and 
on tlie score of religion and its prejudices, on which so much 
has been industriously circulated by the Dutch, they are found 
to be simple and inoffensive. Perhaps, on further t^cquaint* 
ance, it imiy be found tliat the Dutch were not inactive 
agents in the dreadful massacre of the Catholics. The 
interpreters do not hesitate to throw out insinuations to that 
effect iilrtnidy. The ceremony of walking over the cross, and 
the degrading ceremonies to w’hich the Dutch have represented 
themselves to be subject, are in a great measure fictitious ; 
and, with the exception of the ceremony of obeisance by 
prostration td the emperor, unnecessary. The Dutch are only 
despis(*d for the ceremonial which they perform to the inferior 
chiefs. 

“A Pritisli ffictory once established, that of the Dutch 
would bi' su])erseded for ever; and all their misrepresenta- 
tions and collusions w'ould but serve to complete the destruc- 
tion of tlieir interests, and the detestation with which their 
character must be viewed, when compared with that of those 
wdio succeed them. The demand for woollens and hardware, 
the staple manufactures of Great Pritain, would be unlimited. 
No pri\judices arc to be surmounted ; the climate and habits 
of tlie p(M)ple creates a want which it would be our interest ta 
sup])ly; and the returns might either be made in those 
articl(;s which we now' receive from China, such as tea, silk, 
and cloths, or in co])per, corn, or oil, the staples of Japan. In 
a word, Jfipaii can furnish in return every article that is now 
obtained fiom China, of l)etter quality, and at a lower price. 
The fact of the iDiincipal export from China to Japan being 
Wroollens speaks for itself ; and the observations of Dr. Ainslie 
tend to jirove that it w’^ould be an easy matter to supersede the- 
ten Chiniisi*. junks now allowed to trade annually. Whether, 
therefon?, we consider Japan separately, as affording an 
extensive field ffor the commercial capital of Great Britain, as 
affording a copious outlet for our staple manufactures, or, in 
a political view, as it may tend to the security of the China 
trade, it is most important. In Japan we should find all the 
advantages that could be derived from China without any of 
the humiliations, any of the uncertainties, any of the tricks. 
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impositions, and difficulties, with whicli we are now hampered. 
As connected with tlie present Cliina trade, would not a 
knowledge of our inlluciice at Jai)au render tlie CJiiiiesti more 
humble ? They look uj) to the Japanese as a most superior 
race of people, and the Japanese, in return, treat the higlujst 
Chinese with the greatest indignity. Or should any aecident 
put a stop to the trade at (Canton, either partially or m iofo, 
would it not be of essential importance to ))o able to have 
recourse to Japan ? 

“ In every point in which I can view the subject, it 
appears to me most important ; and as the acquisition of the 
trade, and the permanent establishment of cftir interests, is 
almost within my grasp,- 1 should consider it a d(!reliction of 
my public duty did I not strain every nerve to elTect the 
accomplishment of an object in every wav so inviting and so 
interesting. We are now no longer amused with the s])ecu- 
lativc dreams of what Japan is supposed to be : we have the 
evidence of a l^ritish agent to speak to every fa(»,t; and when 
his detailed Memoir is completed, in which he i)ur]KJses taking 
an historical review of the trade and intercourse with »Iapan, 
I am confident it will be found that, in no instance, laivc 
we advanced what cannot be clearly proved. The question is 
of too much importance for your Lordship not to take a 
deep interest in it. I acknowledge that I am an.^ious to 
accomplish the task which I liavc undertaken, and J appeal 
with confidence, but with the utmost solicitude, to your 
Lordship to assist me, by urging a quick reidy, and an 
immediate and particular attention to my re<iui8itions. 

“Java, my Lord, is yours, and every act of mine in its 
administration has been considered as springing from your 
parental direction ; the British influence is now spreading into 
every quarter of the Archipelago ; the civilisation of so largo 
a portion of the human race will, I hope, emanate from the 
just and wise principles on which you established the liritish 
Empire in the Eastern Seas. Japan is yet uiiconiiectcHl with 
this conquest, and I have only to entreat that I may be 
empowered to act as your agent.” 

That letter never reached Lord Minto, whose death 
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occurred in June 1814, and Raflles’s wish was doomed to 
disap])oiiitmeut. 1 have cited many beneficent acts to show 
that IfafHes was a wise ruler, who based his proceedings on , 
the broad principle that the prosperity of the people fuTiiished 
the strength of the Oovernment. But perhaps his most^ 
remarkable step, in its direct aj^peal to the heart, was hia 
decision, on very slender authority, to abolish slavery 
throughout the Eastern Arclnpelago. In 1813 the British 
Legislature passed an act declaring the holding of slaves to 
be a felony ; and remembering that the East India Company 
had given expression, on several occasions, to tlie pious 
opinion that islavery was abhorrent to it, and not to be 
tolerated within its dominion. Bailies concluded that he Was 
free, and even enjoined, to take steps to remove the curse from 
his jurisdiction. lie began by sending a mission to the 
native states, explaining that no importation of slaves would 
be permitted, and that all ships detected in the traffic would 
be seized. He saw tliat the total abolition of slavery would be 
attended witli some difficulty, as much of the wealth of the 
chiefs consisted in slav(»s; but he felt sure that the prohibition, 
coupled with the simple regulation he put in force insisting 
on the registration of all slaves held at that moment, would 
eventually work out a complete remedy. After he had issued 
his decree, he was blamed by the Governor-General, Lord 
Moira, afterwards Marquis of Hastings, for taking this step on 
territory that was not definitely a possession of the Company, 
and that might have to be restored to the Dutch ; but, in 
another despatch from the Court itself, he w^as absolutely 
censured for “ disposing prematurely of property that might 
belong to the Company.” As T.iord Wellesley, in 1805, had 
proclaimed emancipation, in India, it is a little difficult to 
follow the process of reasoning by which the East India 
Company put itself forward, at one moment as the champion 
of the rights of humanity, and at another as having the implied 
intention of treating human beings as chattels and saleable 
property. The official rebuff administered to Baffles, in a 
matter for which he was entitled to special credit, did not 
undo his good work. Before leaving Java he founded a 
society, entitled tlie Java Benevolent Society, for the special 
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purpose of looking after the interests and ensuring tlie manu- 
mission of the slave cdasses ; and it must be recorded to 
the credit of the Dutch that, after the restoration, they made 
no attempt to repeal RafHes's law forbidding slavery. The 
explanation of this creditable act ajipears to be due to the fact 
that, according to the Dutch Constitution, no colonial law — 
and Raffles’s acts were as valid as those of any Dutch 
Governor of Batavia — could be repefiled except by the 
Government in Europe. As the colonials were all in favour 
of slavery, the credit for its continued prohibition belongs 
to the home, rather than to the insular, authorities. 

One may turn from these matters of Statd to one or two 
incidents of a more personal character, whicli will sliow that, 
in the midst of all his cares and the burdens of ollice, Raffles 
did not lose his interest in what were, in comparisoiij very 
ordinary affairs. He had deplored the insuiliciency of Bro- 
testant religious effort in these regions ; and, at his suggestion, 
his cousin, Dr. Riiffles, had sent out two missioiifiries of his 
own persuasion to labour among the heathen in Java. The 
following letter from one of them, Mr. T. C. Supptn*, throws an 
interesting side-light on RafUes’s life in Java ; and is specially 
important as affording almost the last glimpse we have of 
Mrs. Olivia Raffles. It is addressed to Mr. Suppers patron, 
the Rev. Dr. Raffles, at Liverpool : — 


“ IUtavia, June 1814. 

“Highly hksprcted Sin, — On the 4tli of June (the birthday of Kinfj 
George), in the morning, was a great Irvte at tlic Governor’s house; many 
gentlemen came to congratulate the Governor and his lady ; and on this occasion 
the Java Auxiliary Bible Society was erected, at which the Governor has been 
unanimously chosen to the chair, as also the Governess; and in this noble 
character his Excellency has been pleased to honour me with the important call 
to boa member of the Committee. In the* evening was a ball and a grand 
supper at the Governor’s house, to which we also wore invited by the Governor 
himself. Mr. Boss said that it was the custom that all the gentlcnien belonging 
to the Ministerial office may not refuse to come to such-liko festivals, tlierufore 
we accepted the obliging invitation of his Excellcuc;y. But as 1 had to preach 
my first sermon on next day, 1 stopped only till nine o’clock in the evening, 
lieing exoused by the Governor himself, upon my request, in a very kind 
manner, and he invited me to sup with him on Monday next. Mr. Boss an<l 
iny brethren received also the same invitation, and we went to the said supper, 
when 1 had the honour to sit at table next to tlic Governor ; and avc conversed 
then much together concerning you and your respected parents, and 1 cau 
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assure you tliat Lc loves yon all dearly ; and though he is in a station moro 
hi'illiant, according to the outward a|ixiearauco, than that of the Prince Begent 
is, and he receives more honour than all the Royal Family together receive in 
Knglandr yet lie is very humble and kind, and no reasonable man can reftiM 
him his entire coniidcnco and profoundest esteem. It is tme hia Efcdlencjp^ , 
with all his kindness and wisdom, is also one of those giisat men who could not 
ciiually satisfy ail men. AVliilc gi'atcful men are com|j[letely satisfied witli' 
Ciovernor Balfics, there are others who are discontented. But his Excellency 
has reason not to mind such ungrateful creatures, since the gi*cat Governor of 
the Universe cannot give them satisfaction. 

** On the 22ud of this mouth the Governor sent me a very obliging letter, in 
which he ap]>ointed me decisively to be stated minister of the D.C. at Batavia, 
with a salary of 200 S{>anish mattes per month, and Mr. Brilckncr is ajipointed 
for Samarang, and«Mr. Kam for Amboyna ; both shall get also their salary 
from Government. f 

“I remain, with gratitude and esteem, reverend sir, your humble servant, 

“T. C. Supper.** 


That glimpse of Olivia Hallies, in the summer of 1814, 
being appointed, as “ the Ooverness,” to a seat on the Com- 
mittee of the riava Auxiliary llible Society, is the last view 
o])taiiuible of tlie lady who, during the nine most important 
years of his life, had fullilled for Hallies the parts of a loving^ 
wife and a true friend. For over tliree yeax’s she had dispensed 
the liononrs of Government House at Eyswick,*' in Batavia, 
and at Buitenzorg, the countiy residence, thirty-five miles 
south of that place. That she played her jiart nobly is 
beyond dispute; hut in Xoveuiher 1814, w'ith that terrible 
suddenness wliich is the tragic element of human life in the 
tropics, Olivia Kaffles was seized with a mortal illness, and wafil. 
carried off almost before her husband realised the danger^ 
There are no details to give of that closing scene. I have 
endeavoured to show* who Olivia was, and to clear her naxjxe; 
All she was to Kaffles himself can never be described. Her 
loss left him “ a lone and stricken man.” The monument he 
erected in the Cemetery at Batavia, where she lies ux clo84'" 
proximity to Leyden, W’ith another in the gardexi of Buiten- 
zorg, both of which are included among the illustrations of 
this volume, were but the feeble tributes of huma]p: love and 
a mail’s deep sense of loss. On the latter Baffles placed the 
following lines : — 
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Oh Tlioa ! whom n^*er niy constant Iieart 
One mornant hath forgot, 

TJio* fate ssv'ei'd hath iua«lc us part, 

I’ll still forget theo not.” 

The Blow came at: a iiiomeut of depropsiou aiul even 
discomfiture, through Gillespie’s cliarges; ainl uluiP Hatties 
most needed consolation and support, lie lost the tried 
and courageous friend who had shared tind contributed to 
the rapidly won successes his remarkable career. The 
deetb of Olivia Baffles did not sUiiid alone among domestic 
afflictions, for about the same time he lost in quick succession 
the children she had borne him. 

• After this sad event Batiles was persuaded to seek a 
‘ change of scene by making a tour in the island. He seized 
"the opportunity to collect materials which were afterw.ards 
embodied in his History of Jam, But his hcaltii did not 
improve, and so — 

“It was thought advihablc,” writes Lady Riiflles, “lliat ho should leave 
Baiteiizorg, and remove to Ciceroti, a niore elevated situation, lie took with 
him several of hi.s .staff, and a pai*ty of natives, wliosogood sense and iiitclligcmro 
had attracted his notice, and whom he had brought with him fi'om the eastern 
part of the island. With these last he iiassed the greater jiart of every morning 
and evening in reading and translating, with the greatest rapidity and ease, the 
different legends -with which they fiirnished him, partieiibirly the * Urata Viidha.’ 
His translation of this singular and curious }H)eni will be found in bis lli^tonj of 
Java, It w^as a work requiring considerable labour aii<l time, but it was a 
common remark with him that if a man were fully and seriously deterniiiied on 
accompliiihing any undertaking within human power at all, lie would sueeeed 
by diligence and attention. At tliis time he rose early, and eonnneneed business 
liefore breakfast ; immediately after this he wemt through the ollieial duties of 
the day ; after which he devoted the remainder of tlie morning, till diiiner- 
ttmo, to the natives who were living with him. lie dined at four o’clock, and 
took i^walk for the sake of his health in the evening; and, until he retired to 
rest, he waa occupied in reading, translating, and compiling. But his strength 
'and health did not retuiTi, jierhaps from liis«iot being able to amuse bis mind 
vdtheut over-exertion and too much apiilicatioii.” 

Kt ilfl turn from the view of tliis great and much-tried 
ihan^ .jtK>rne down by so severe and irreparable a shock, to see 
/hijn in another light, recognising what was good in an alien 
Oreed, and the need for caution in attempting to substitute a 
truer and a higher faith. 

The following letter is addressed to Dr. Baffles : — 
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Private, ] 

“liuiTENZoRtt, lOtk February 1815. 

“ Mt dear To:ii,-^Tliat I may not incur the charge of neglect or iiiikiiidness, 

1 am anxious to acknowledge and thunk yon for your frequent and very inter* 
cstiiig coTiimuiiicatioiis — even before I am able to reply to them satiafactorily ; 
tliis, there fore, must account for any conciseness at present. 

“I liave duly received your picture and the Hebrew llible, for which I 
request you will accept my best thanks. The painter, or engraver, has by no 
means done you justice, and 1 cannot think this a true resemblance, ^particularly 
as the engraving in the last volume of the Messiah is quite of another stamp. 
That cngniving I admire very much, and 1 would hope it were a truo 
resemblance. 

“ I have read Avith much delight your edition of the Messiah of Klopstock, 
and I congratulate you, from iiiy heart, on the success you have attained. Your . 
sermon to the Missionary Society, which has lately found its way here, has. 
pleased me much, and no one views with more interest than myself the r^id 
progress you are making. 

** You iisk me luy opinion about missionaries in India, and if I liad time at 
the ])resent moment you should have it unreservedly: circumscribed, however, 
us my leisure is, I can only now say that 1 am a good deal more inclined than 
you are to let ]icoj»lc go to liuaven their OAvn way. I foresee much mischief, 
much Iiittcrness of heart and contention, by an inordinate desire after couver* 
siou. Religion and laws iire so united in these countries tliat 1 don’t see what 
good can arise by giving the people a new system of the one without also a new 
system of the other. The missionaries can only half do the business, and they 
leave the people in greater tribulation than they found them. My population 
on the island of Java alone, without including the dependent territory of the 
Archipelago, is somewhere alioiit five millions. They are to a man Mahometans, 
but recently and very imperfectly converted. They still retain many of their 
ancient institutions (of IJindii origin), but these are gradually giving Avay to 
the Koran. Every village has its clergyman, and there maybe upwards of tlirce 
thousand spiritual teachers on the island. These not only iissist in saving the 
soul, but ]>rotPct the worldly property of the inhabitants by the application of 
the law. It is inqiossiblc to conceive better regulated communities than these 
villages, or a happier people than the Javanese, taking them generally ; and I 
am ready to admit tliat it would go against my eoiiscienec to ])roniote any plan. 
AA’liich had not on its face the prospect of leaving them as widl otf as it found 
them. No attempt has yet been mailc to convert the Javanese to Christianity. 
Nor do 1 think any attempt likely to succeed niider existing circumstances. 

“Averse, however, as I may bo to any partial measure, I am far from 
thinking that the condition of tluS people is not capable of improvement. 1 
abhor ami aboniiiiato the tenets of Mahometanism, and verily believe that it 
is the religion of all others most likely to enslave the minds and bodies of man- 
kind ; but I am Utopian enough to think that a new system altogether, founded 
on the principles of Christianity, and modified accoi-ding to the temper of th<r 
people, would be far better than the naked rcvchltioii at once, which they 
would neither admire nor ivlish. 

“ If you will coiKScut to leave the Javanese to their omi way for the present^ 

1 will commute with you by recommending a vigorous conversion on Borneo,, 
almost the largest i.slaud in the world, and thickly peopled by a race scarcely 
emerged from barbarism. Here you will invade no sacred institutions handed 
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down from their foreCatliers. The way is clear. The people cannot bo worse. 
You may make them better. At all events, it is worth the trial. 

“Tliat you may know my public seiitiiiicnts on this point, I will extract a 
few passages from a paper which I delivered to Lord Minto on the ii^-asioii of 
the Dutch authority in these seas : — 

“ ‘Tfie Malays, though accustomed to look up to the Ai'abs as their religious 
instructors, seldom hesitete to admit the superiority of both the Kurojieans and 
Chinese either to themselves or the Arabs in the arts of life and general science ; 
and it is certainly our iiitei'cst to prevent the increase of the Arab iiillueiice 
among the Malay nations. 

Fi-om similar considerations, as well as in conformity with instructions- 
issued from the Fatherland, the Dutch nation appear to have jmrsiicd, as a 
principle of l)olicy, the propagation of Cliristiaiiity among the Kastern islands. 
The same plan hod been previously followed by the Portuguese in their various 
Bastem possessions with great success, and there arc m)W several small islands in 
the^alay Archipelago containing a large jiroportion of ('hristian ])opu1alion of 
the Catholic ])ersuasion, as the islands of Sanzgir aii<l Miiidanawi. In many 
other islands the Protestant persuasion has made very considerable ])rogress, 
and teachers, in the flourishing times of the Dutc.h, were dispersed over all the 
low chain of islands which extend from Pali and Tinnbok t«) the great island of 
Timor. The islands in which the Christian faith lias been most extensively 
diffused are the great island of ICndcS or jManggeras, tlie isles of Solor, Sahruiig, 
and Anibrai, the island of Teriior, and the ISiloliiccas. lii many of tliesc islamls- 
the natives, having no written chanuder of their own, liavc hoeii instructed in < 
the Roman character, and taught to read Malay aud other dialects in it. 
There have also been various formularies printed for tlicir use, and translations 
have been made for the use of these Christians in some of tlicir languages which 
have little or no afliuity with the Malay. The proiiagation of Christianity 
among these islands is obviously liable to none of those objections wliieh bavc- 
been urged against it in our Indian ])0sscssi0iis. A great ])roporiion of the 
natives are still Pagans, under the influence of a wild mid almost incorrigible 
superstition, the principles of which are not rccoiilcd in hooks, hut are handed 
down like stories of ghosts, fairies, and witches, with all the uncertainty of 
tradition. Accordingly, in most instances, the jicople, though they stand in 
great awe of the priests as cncliunters or dealers with invisible spirits, are very 
little attached to the superstition. Many of them arc said to be very desirous 
of procuring instruction, and in seme places they look up with a degree of 
veneration to the ^Moslems, as a people who have received something which they 
still want. Resides, the attachment of the Malaya to the religion of Islam is 
by no means of that strength as to oinancipatc them from their old usages, nor 
to inspire them with that contempt and hatred for other religions as is found in 
many of the older Moslem kingdoms. On the advantages which must accrue 
from protecting Christianity in these Kastern islands, and by favouring its 
propagation, in preference to the doctiiues of Islam, wli^^re it may be so easily 
propagated, it is unnecessary to enlarge in addressing your Loi-dship. Pennit 
me, however, to allude to one remarkable fact which may serve to illuslrate the 
necessity of attending to the subject as a matter of public importance. In our 
present settlements of Prince of Wales' Island and Malacca the impossibility of 
procuring slrvauts for wages compels almost every person to have recourse to 
slaveSi and a considerable quantity of these are Pagans, being chiefly 
Battos frpm the centre of Sumatra, Balimcn from Bali, Dayaks from Borneo, 
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Ix’siflc.s uf Timor iiml the inoi'e easterly islamls. Of all these slaves 

ivhioli fall into the hands of the Kii;;lis]i, there is perhaps not a single one that 
hecomes a Ciiristiaii, hut the whole of them heeonie Moslems, and despise and 
hate tlit'ir mast(‘rs as iniidels. »Sm’h is the woeful effeet of oiir biipineiiess and 
imlillerenee, whieh, if it should extend to the Kast, w’ould certainly n<jt tend to 
till! progress of general improvement among the Mahiys.’ 

" Such was niy o[>inioii liefore the KastiTii islands fell under my away, and 
my past. exjHuienee has aiforded me no grounds for altering it. 

L have had much pleasure in attending to your recoin men dations. The 
three clergymen who arrived here have heeii well provided for, and your friend 
Mr. Supper has hc,cn lixcil at liatavia. Tic is a good, simple creature, rather 
silly, hut amiahli!. lie has unfortunately heeii in love, and as he made mo liia 
4'oiijidant 1 may perhaps have seen him on his weak side. He is doing very 
well, and seems much attached to you. 

*• Mr. Trout is m»t doing much, nor have I seen much of him. He has been 
very unwell, and 1 invited him to the eouiitry ; but he got better and decyned 
the invitation. Ho was rather distressed for inuiie}'’, and, on your recommenda- 
tion, 1 countersigned his hills, and imule myself answerable for the amount, by 
wliicli he got them i-ashcd. 

“ We had a very good man of your caste among us .some time siiiee, the Rev. 
Mr. Milne, who is attai-hed to the mission in China, lie is a liberal, well- 
informed, exeellent man, and I cannot .say too miieli in Ids favour. I gavcliiin 
ail the information ainl all the assistanee lie reipiired wliile liere, and he liad an 
' opportunity of .seeing my .lavanese .snhjeet.s and of judging for himself. It is 
very likely lie, will say soindhiiig about .lava in Ids Reports to the Society, and 
thoiigli he did not tiiid us onr religious, I think lie will report nothing very 
unereilltalile to us. Tie is now in ('hiiia, liaviiig touched at Malacca on his way, 
where he was kindly iveeived by the eldef aiithoiity on my rceommendation. 
^iiich men as Mr. Milne must do good wherever they go, and are an honour to 
their eouiitry and to the c.-iiise they e.spoiise. If he had remained longer among 
us, 1 verily believe it would have gone hard with some hardened sinners. As you 
arc a Director of the. Misshimn y Society, yon may possibly have it in your power 
to promote. Mr. Milne’s views, and to serve him in the way he wishes to be 
served : and T am anxious ymi should do so. He. has earned my public acknow- 
ledgments and prai.se, and at the .same time gained iny jirivatc fiieiid.shi]). 
Promote this man’s views and interests. He is an honour to your society, and 
a jewel tliat cannot he too liighl}' prizeil. Modest, unassuniiug, strictly kind 
and conciliating in everything he does, conviction is carried before the head 
iiKpiircs w’hy. 

“ In one of your letters you express a wish to he furnished with some Indian 
manuserii)ts, as you have it in Voiitoinplation to apply yourself to Oriental 
literature ; hut you have not mentioned the langungc to which you mean firet to 
apidy — the Arabic., or the Sanscrit, or. ]ierliaps, the Persian. 1 can comply witli 
your wishes in eithei as soon as I know tliem, or in any other of the more 
modern languages of the eoiitiiioiit of India or of the Kasterii isles. Whenever 
I have a good opportunity of sending yon a selection, I shall not fail in doing so ; 
and, at all events, on my return to England, 1 shall bo able to burthen the 
.shelves of your library. 

“In tlie meantime I would recommend you to read a Minute which I 
recorded, and Avhieh is now printing by Black k Parry, Company's Booksellers, 
Leadenhall Street, on the improved system of internal management which 1 
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have introduced into these Coloniea. If you write to likck k Parry, or t«v 
Messrs. Bochui& Taylor, of liroatl Street, they will si*nd you u copy. The two 
regulations to which that Minute refers having been printed liere, I eindose 
them herewith. I also forward to you the lust volinno of the Tmni^cl Ions of 
the. Baiavuvii Literary Society. \Ve have estublishtMl a liiblc Soeiidy, and I 
have the honour to be President of it. Mr. Siip]»i‘r is the Secretaiy, bul I <*Mn- 
not boast much either of the zeal of the inenibiu's or the sneecss of the insti- 
tution. 

“ I ani-happy to hear sueli fiivourable aeeouiits of your family. When you 
have the opportunity, I will thank yon to remember im* to them with kimlness. 
— I remain, my dear Tom, youi-s affectionately, Tiios. S. Uakki.ks. ’ 

It will not be out of pbice to introiliuM'. lioiv a roreveiK*e 
to the scientific work ti(*,c*oinpliHluHl by Jlullles liis sbiy 

iiift Java. Not only did he ])ei'sonuIIy examine int(j many 
subjects of interest in the ]>liysieal world, and eultivatii some 
of his most congenial studies in the botaiiieul and zoological 
departments, but he eiK*ourag:ed and assisted otliers U) devote 
all their energy and intellect to the snim* ])ursuits. PromiiuMit 
among these was Dr. Thomas Jlorsfield, whose a('(|uaintance 
Raffles had made on his first visit to Suraearta. Imoiii tliat 
time forward, both in Java and Sumatra, Dr. Ilorstiidd served 
with Raffles in a scientific eapaeity, and, al'Uu- the. deatli of 
his chief, the doctor bore testimony to “ tlu; zeal, ardour, and 
liberality with wind) Sir Stamford both ]mrsued and ])atron- 
ised science.” In the remiiiiseenees lu* providiid on tlu^ 
subject, Dr. Horsfield called attention to “ the anal)ility and 
suavity of manner peculiar to Sir Stamfoid,” his “ j)(‘rf(‘Ct 
knowledge of the Malay language,” and to tlie fact tliat “in 
all his measures his i-uling objecit wa.s general usefulness and 
the public good.” The following letter, and the*, extracts from 
subsequent letters to the same naturalist, will show' liow' 
Raffles stimulated and directed the efforts of liis assistants 
and co-workers in the field of scicnitific investi<ration : — 


“ nrii KNZojsc, June IS///, ISll. 

To Dr. Horsfikld. 

“ My dkar Sir, — I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of tbe 
Ist inst., and to offer an apology for not previously replying to your several 
interesting conimiuiieation.s re.spceting J3anea, whi/:h have been duly received ; 
the late Anportant events in Europe have come in upon us so thick and 
unexpectedly as almost to preclude the possibility of attending to utlier 
subjects. 
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** I request to assure you of my entire oonciiiTcuco in the plan you propose of 
hayin;; by for a time tlie completion of your Kcport on Banca, in order that you 
may l)e able to avail yourself of the favourable season to visit the southern 
districts«of Java. A part of your Keport on Banca, with the minerals which 
you forwarded to me at Samaran^, has already been sent to Kurope ; J>ut your 
later oommn nitrations, with the drawings of the plants, still remain on my 
table. I had intemled to forward them by one of the ships now under despatch ; 
but the risk from American cruisers, and the change of affairs in Europe, have 
determined me to delay them until I can know your sentiments. 

* *'Thc charts of Baiica 1 forwarded by the IsobbeUa, under charge of Captain 
Travers, with direetious that they might be engravetl at my own expense. 
Every preparation, therefore, for the ])rinting of the paper will be made. In 
the (lespatches from the Court of Director they simply acknowledge many of 
my letters ; — this is tlie case with those forwarding your Reports. 

“ It is most ]»rokable, nay, almost certain, that a peace will soon take place ; 
and it is clear, to my mind, that these (‘oluiiios will, in such an event, revel# to 
the Dutch. Under this im]»ressiun 1 naturally look forward to the close of my 
adiuinistration in Java, ('alcubiting u])on such an event in the course of the 
next twelve «)r eiglitceii months, it has occurred to me that I can personally do 
more towards the establishment of the correspondence Avhich yon wish, and 
also in siiperin tending the printing id' your Banca work, than can be expected 
from friends at a diKtance. 1 am naturally deeply interested in the imblicatiou 
of your merits, and in ol>L;iining for you a just and a] iprojuiatc acknowledgment 
for your labours. And if sindi an event should liappen as the restoration of 
tiiis eoloiiy to the Dutch, I shall be still mor(3 interested in making known the 
attention wliicli lias been paid to science during the .short period of the British 
dominion ; at least J shall be aiixious fur it to be known that our pursuits iu 
useful knowledge have kept pace with our other more ordinary pursuits. And 
it is not impossible that 1 may be tempted to give a short sketch of the political 
history and statistics of the Island myself, iu which ease I sljould have the 
opportunity of bringing your claims forward to public notice. 

“ lam inclined, therefore, to propose to you tliat, in onr present uncertainty, ‘ 
the tr.insiuissioii of the further parts of your Report be delayed. A few niontbs 
must decide the fate of Europe, and with it the fati*. of this colony. Should it 
remain to the English (iuvernmoiit us a pennaneiit possession, then they can he 
forwarded regularly as oj>portnnities oiler ; otherwise, I propose to you to take 
charge of lliem myself, logetluT with any other eonimunication which may ho 
prepared at the ]*ci'iod of my leaving tliis colony. I request you will consider 
the opinion which 1 have given you regarding the jiossible and ])rohable transfer 
of this colony as conlidential : as^yet I have no certain in rorni.ation, and my 
•opinion arises frum the natural inferenee to be drawn from the state of European 
liolilies at tlie ]>resent moment. I shall be hapi>y to receive your further 
•collections and to forward them by safe opportunities. — I remain, my dear sir, 
your altaclicd friend, ' Tuo.s. S. Raffles." 

After this lltiflles \mt IForsfield iu coinmuuication with ' 
Sir Joseph Ikiiks, President of the Koyal Society, ^ and, a8 
IhitHes said, the leader in England at that time in every 
.branch of natural history. The following letter from Baffles 
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is especially interesting in connection with the far-famed and 
mysterious edible birds’ nests : — 

** I have taken due care to comply with your Avish ivspcctiii" l^he books 
i^hich require from England. 1 am glad you liavo stMui (lunuiig Prau ; 
some time since 1 had an intimation of the valuable ruiius which you nioiitioii, 
and dii'cctcd Mr. CorncliuK to survey them and take drawings. At your leisure 
it would be useful if you would coiTcct the map according to the inrorination 
you received^the districts, or rather provinces, in the native ])arts of the island 
we very ill and irregularly delined in all the imips wliidi 1 have seen. A 
sketch of the native provinces, with the luincipal ]»lace.s laid down as yo\i have 
found them on your tour, would he interesting, as no actual survey has taken 
place, or is likely to take jilacc, for many years. 1 hope, in describing the 
Karrang Bolong Rocks, you will favour us with some accounts of their inhab- 
itants. Whatever naturalists may know* on the subject, tSo ]iuh]ie in general 
Ar^very much divided in opinion ivgaiding the process by which the edible 
nests are iwodueed ; pciiiaps, indeed, you might jirefor a separale ]ia]ier on this 
atibjeet. On what do the birds subsist, or is any peculiar food or nourisliineut 
required to produce the substance of wdiich the nests are e«)nipos»*d I Is llierc 
any foundation in the opinion that certain scum produced liv the surf of the 
sea is in request by tlicni, or can the birds equally w<‘l I build their nests inland, 
where they can have no immediate conimunicatioii Avitli the sea. i The ]iroe('ss 
itself I apprehend to be soninthing like honey- making. Tlu*re is also said to he 
A difTereuce between those of the cock and of the hen ; the former I apprehend 
to be resting-places mailc for convenience ; hut, on the whole, 1 have* to ^•ol^^esH 
myself very ill-informed on the subject, altliougli it is one of very general 
conversation and inquiry.” 

To the same coircspoiident wrote later - 

** The natural history of the teak-trec, with an account of the ililVerent sj»ocies 
growing on this island, is highly iiiicrcsting in a ])ii1iiic point of view, and 
would form a fair subject for a i»ai>cr in the Transactions. The grain which 
the Javanese call Java-woot, and from wJiich they iiretend the name of Java 
for this island to have hce.ii derived, cannot he unknown to you ; I liave it 
gi'owiiig in my garden, and jiosscss specimens of the llower ami seed. The 
Javanese support the ojiiiiion that the seed of tliis }dant was the principal 
article of food before rice was introduced ; and I feel H«)nic curiosity to ascertain 
if it bo a grain peculiar to this island, or a grain already described and eoiiimon 
to Western India. The grain has much the appearunee of millet, and the ears 
Ai'e peculiarl}' rich and hcautiful. You will oblige me by noticing tlic elassiral 
name, if already described ; and, if not, by clasKiug it yourself, as it is a jilaiit 
wliich seems uukuowm to Europeans at this end of the island.” 

In the same letter Raffles gives ti graiiliic at*c<aiiit (jf 
the ascent of a inouiitain, showing how ho himself ])ursiuitl 
science whenever the opportunity offerod : — 

*'I was lately induced to ascend the Ounuiigt>idi, which 1 aceoiiittlished 
with some difficulty ; we found some parts extremely steep. At 12 o’clock (noon) 
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the thcrnionietcr was at 55*" Falir., at bix in the evening it fell to 47”, and soon 
to 46 , nt which it continued until \u* letircd to rest about nine. At daylight in 
the morning N\e found it at 4.*)’’; but the night was foggy and damp, and in 
clear weather 1 have no doubt the thernionietcr is some degrees lower. The 
baronieFer was out of order, and we did not take it ; but calculating on tho 
principle which has been adopted in the aseent of balloons, that ft degrees 
diiferenoe of the thermonieter gives a height of 3500 feet, we cannot estimate 
1 he ( Sid i at less than 7000 feet, —the difference in tho thermometer being at least 
li‘2 degrees. The hill at IVnaiig has been repcatwlly me<tsured, and the average 
results give 2750 feet ; the difference in the thermometer averages 12 degrees, 
whicli, on tho above principle, gives 275^). 1 shall endeavour to have the 

height of the (.iidi ascertained from lielow ; and, if you have not already ascer- 
tained the heights of the other 2 >rinci|)al hills, shall be happy to prosecute the 
iiKpiiry throughout the island. I conclude you are aware that Mr. Heyland 
jibceudcd Siiidoio last \cnr, uiid in the night observed tlic thermometer below 
frec/ing ])oiiit. ^\^• had a most extensive prosjiect from the summit — Batavia 
roads, with the shipping so distinct that w'c lould distinguish a ship from a 
biig on one side, and Wine (''oops Bay still more distinct on the other ; the 
islands all round weic quite distinct, and w'o traced the sea beyond the 
soutiicinmost point of Suni.itra ; the surf on the south coast was visible to the 
naked eye. To the eastw’ard wc included Indra Mayu point in the prospect, and 
Chciibon Hill lose high above tlie lest. I think we may say that we had nearly 
within our range all tliat of the island which, by the former government, 
was 7iol called Jaat,'* 

Dr. llorsfitild gives Jin iiiteresiirg account of Eaffles's 
archieological researches among the remarkable ruins in the 
island prior to the appearance of Mahoinedanism : — 

“ In the month of May the liieutenant-tjrovcrnor reached the capital of 
Sunicarta. lie was accompanied by Lieutenant Watson, Lieutenant Baker, and 
bcveral other militsry ofti(‘ers. Sonic particulars of this tour, which was tmly 
charactciibtic of Sir Stamford's eneigy and pci'severaiice, are iircscrved in a 
short diary kept by Lieutenant Watson. It may be interesting to preserve a 
spcciiiien of this loutc : * On the following day (after entering the dominions of 
the Emperor of Solo) wo peiTornied a long and arduous journey of nearly fifty 
miles till nugh the foiesl of Dayu-luhur, a route which has never before been 
attcuqited by Europeans. On leaving Maganaiig the road entered at once into 
a thick forest of hamhoos, whieli grow in clumps at some distance from each 
other, leaving the spac(> lietween^icrfectly unoccupied with any kind of vegeta^ 
tion. At a considerable height the trees branch off and meet, giving* a mutual 
support and forming a canopy so close and thick as almost to exclude the light 
at mid-day. Eacli (‘Innq) forms with the adjacent ones ou every side natural,' 
lofty, Ootliic arches, *wdiic‘h, in the deep gloom that surrounds them, except 
from the partial light of torches, present os grand and awfully roniantio a scene 
as can be well imagined.' In my return to the capital I prosecuted the same 
route whieh Sir Stamfoid afterwards followed, but ho traversed in a few days 
a distance whieh occiipierl, at the rate of my usual progress, several weeks. 
Tins joiimey was in every jioirit of view truly gratifying to Sir Stamford’s mind. 
The scenery is in no i>ait of Java more diversified or beautilhl : part of the road 
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winds tbrough an extensive valley in which one of the largest rivers of tlio 
island flows to the southern ocean ; it then passes over the elevated ridges con- 
nected with the Gunung Prau ; subsetjucutly enters the extensive plain of 
the Kedu, which is bounded on the north and south hy twoof tliemosyiiajestic 
▼ol^nicjieaks of the island ; and finally leads between the Mcr.ipi and Mcibabii 
to .the extensive jdain of Suracarta. This journey likewUe adbi ded Sir Stamford 
an opportunity of examining in ])orson those stupendous inonuniental r(*niaiiis 
of a hierarchy long since obsolete, which are proiiiisenously se.ittered through all 
parte of the island. In the dominions of the native princes they exist, however, 
in greater abundance, and pos.sess a more important chaiuctcr. They consist of 
mine of Hindu temples or pagodas, and of images, sculptures, and inscriptions; 
and the route which Sir Stamford pursued from Cheribon to the capital of 
Suracarta afforded a very convenient opiiortuiiity of ins])(*eting those of Gunung 
FraU| Boro-budur, Brambanan, and Chandi-sewu. Many of these hod pre- 
vioflislybeen surveyed and delineated under his orders by j)ro])cr officers ; but 
hiB^rsonal examination was required to enable him to detonjiine the accuracy 
of their plans and delineations, and to atid those practical details which would 
give full authenticity to the descriptions. Prom the capital he subsequently 
proceeded to the grotesque anti<iuities at Suku, which possess a very ])eculiar 
character, and the existence of which had been communicated to the Resident 
at the Emperor's Court but a few weeks befbic the visit of the Lieut eiiaiit- 
Govemor. On his further route to tho e<u>tward he also iiispeided the remains 
of Miyapahit and the beautiful edifices of Siiigo Saii in the iirovinee of Malang. 

. . . Indeed, Sir Stamford has largely contributed to tho gratiheatiou and 
instruction of the present generation by his labours in this d(q)artment ; and it 
is hut justice to allow that in this jiarticular both liis personal exertions and 
his general liberality have been very gieat.” 


The last of the extracts from his correspondeuce with Dr. 
Horsfield, shows in a favourable light the interest llafUes 
always took in promoting the worldly success of those who 
displayed merit : — 


**The transfer of these colonies being now [2.5tli November 1815] no longer 
doubtful, and there being fair grounds for exjiectiiig tho arrival of the Dutch 
aufhorities in the spring of next year, I am desirous of making all my arrange- 
ments for the voyage home ; and I have requested Major Johnson to eoinmuni- 
cate to you the outline of my plans. Should you determine to attach youi&clf 
to me in proceeding to England, you may rest assured of the exeitioii of all 
the influence which I may possebs in bringing forward to notice and reward 
t)iose exertions and talents which only require to bo known to be acknow- 
ledged.” * 

The many and varied subjects which occupied tho attention 
ot BafBes^ during the period of his Lieutenant-Governorship, 
and which constituted the British administration of Java, have 
now been passed briefly in review ; but the most important 

13 
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of them all was undoubtedly the new system of laud revenue, 
to which at present only brief reference has been made. 
Tliat tiysteni, based unconsciously on the same principles as^ 
those which Sir Thomas Munro applied to the tenure and 
taxation of land in Madras, furnishes Eaffles’s claim to be con** 
sidored a j^reat administrator. His iilan, owing to the shortness 
of the period of the British occupation of Java, had only a very 
shoit run of practical experience for the demonstration of its 
iiLcrits; but in less than two years his readjustment increased 
the reveuu(3 seven or eight times over. To cite the exact 
figures, he raised the land revenue in the Eastern districts 
from 818,128 ‘ ruiM'es in 1808, under Marshal Daendels-^ 
the higliest point attained by the Dutch — to 5,368>(f86 
rupees in 1814, or six and a Jialf times as much. TWfl 
wonderful achie\ement was accomplished at the samb time 
tliat the burdens on trade w^ere lightened or removed. In 
tlie masterly and voluminous Minute of 1 1th February 1814, 
which sets forth in clear and expressive language the great 
land measure that had “ for its object justice to individuals, 
tlie improvement of mankind, and the ])rosperity of the 
Government founded on the mutual advantage of the people ” 
Hallies lakes a survey of the situation in Java, and of the 
work he had done there, lie shows that his settlement was 
a detailed one, “ effected witli each cultivator,” that “ leases 
were gi\en in the Javanese language.” Viewed in the light 
of these facts, surprise wull not be felt when it is asserted 
that the new settlement xvas acceiited “ not only with readi- 
ness, but with gratitude.” The merit of the land arrange- 
ment was enhanced liecause it was accompanied by the removal 
of heavy burdens on trade. The transit dues, vrhich, as Mr. 
Crawfurd, one of liailles’q Residc'iits, stated, averaged 47 per 
cent., WTre abolished ; the port dues, which in the greater 
number of cases amounted to 4G per cent., were reduced 
to a level of 1*0 per cent. ; and, when these fetters were 
removed, the trade that had been confined by them regained^ 
its elasti(*ity, and reached a higher point than ever. 

The Minute, wdiich is unfortunately far too long to quoto 
ill its entirety, was printed in London, and circulated among 
a certain section of the official world. It is the apology cmd 
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' Exposition of all Baffles did, or attempted to do, in respect of 
land,,adipinistration during his term of authority ; and the 
views set forth breathe a spirit of philanthroi)y as \fell as of 
^lysgs^eity. Much as he thought of the needs of his Govern- 
^l^ient, he thought still more of the interests of the population. 
"1 'will not deny that my first view was directed to an 
^Melioration of the condition of the inhabitants, and that I 
C0ti;9idered the improvement which it would allbrd to our 
finances rather as the justification than as atfordiiig the first 
impulse of the change.” The forcii of that sentiment will 
app^r clearer when it is contrasted with the views held by even 
enlightened a Dutcliinan as Mr. Muntinghe, who laid down 
; tfe principle, “ Ever}’^ colony does, or ouglit to, exist for the 
Ibiisiiefit of the mother-country.” The following extract will 
show the exact rate of the huid-tax imposcid by Baffles as the 
Sole impost of any kind either on agriculture or on the 
cultivators themselves : — “ On mature consideration, jxnd the 
.best aidvico within my reach, I conceived that a fair equiva- 
lent for them [the old burdens], including the acknowledged 
Government share of the crop, the amount paid in personal 
‘taxes, and on the internal trade, and the value of forced 
services, might be found, one district with another, in es- 
tablishing the Government share at about two-fifths of the 
rice crop, leaving the second crop and the fruit trees and 
gardens attached to the villages free from assessment, the 
cultivators free from personal taxes, and the inland trade 
unrestricted and untaxed. . . . When the land was of the 
first quality, a rent equal to one-half the produce in paddy 
was taken as the standard ; when of the middling quality, a 
rent equal to two-fifths ; and when of inferior quality, a rent 
equal to one-third of the produce.^’ 

in this Minute Baffles paid a full and generous tribute to 
the assistance rendered him by his English subordinates in 
the onerous task of carrying out “ this entire change in the 
ipte^hal administration of the country.” - He wrote: “I 
not, however, do justice to my own feelings or to 
the distinguished ability, zeal, integrity, and perseverance of 
the geritlemen who have assisted me in the introduction of 
tBis pete system of management, did I not take this occasion 
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to record my unreserved approbation of their conduct through- 
out, and niy personal acknowledgments to them individually 
for the willing sliare which they have taken in carrying my 
plans into ellect. On so early a connection with this ifidand, 
without a regular establishment, it might naturally have been 
expected that instruments would not have been found to 
effect so imi)ortant a chcange ; but the greater the doubt in 
this respect, the greater the honour, the credit, and the claim 
of those who have come forward. I might challenge a better 
exhibition of the Ihitish character to bo afforded. Placed 
in situations which, but a few yetxrs ago, were considered 
only as affording a fortune to the individual, in many in- 
stances where it was out of the power of the strongelt 
Government to restrict, and so uncertain in their tenure 
that every blast tliat blew was expected to bring the news of 
a change* which would remove them from the island, they 
have, without an exception, felt the honour and character of 
the l^ritish nation prompt them above every selfish con- 
sideration, and in the short space of six months enabled me 
to effect a revolution which two centuries of the Dutch ad- 
ministration could scarcely dream of.” 

The following extracts from the Journal of his friend and 
aide-de-camp. Captain Travers, give such a faithful and 
graphic view of Ralllcs’s mode of life during this period, that 
they cannot be omitted ; — 

'‘The native ('oiirts of Jojooarta and Suraoarta became troublesome soon 
after tlie cstablislinient of the British power in Java, and Mr. Baffles determined 
on visiting them for the purpose of satisfying himself as to the merits of the 
complaints then made, and to inquire into the abuses wdiich were known to 
exist. The distance was considerable, but his owm personal convenience he 
never considered. The rajudity w'ith which he travelled exceeded anything 
ever known on tlic island belorc. ' The average rate was more than twelve 
miles per lionr. Unfortunately he w'as hut badly recompensed for the exertion, 
as the aiT.ingements he then made, and the tranquillity he established, were 
hut of short duration, ««. a reference to the records of Govcrnincnt will show. 

**At the time these o^Kirations were carrying on [at Palembang, in the 
spring of 1812], Mr. Raffles w'as availing himself of every opportunity of gaining 
local knowledge. The native chiefs were constant guests at his table, and 
there W'as not a moment of his time which he did not contrive to devote to 
some useful purpose. The only recreation he ever indulged in, an<F that waa 
absolutely necessary for the preservation of his health, was an evening drive, 
and occasionally a ride in the moming. He was not, however, at this time an 
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early riser, owing to liis often Avriting till a very late hour at night. He Avas 
moderate at table, but so full of life and spirits, tliat on public occasions ho 
would often sit much longer than agreed AA-ith him. In general, the liour for 
dinner Anras four o’clock, which enabled the party to take a driA’e in tl^p evening ; 
bi^t on all public days, and when the pirty Avas large, dinner Avas at seven 
o’clock. At Samarang the society, of course, AA*aa small in com|mrison Avith 
Batavia, biit on public occasiims sixty and eighty Avcrc oltcn assembled at the 
Government House, and at balls from one hundred and fifty to one liundred and 
eighty. Mr. Raffles never retired early, ahvays remained till after supper, AA^as 
affable, animated, agreeable, and attentive to all, and never seemed fatigued, 
although perhaps at his desk all morning, and on the folloAving day Avould be 
at business at ten o’clock. In conducting the detail of government, and 
giving his orclera to those immediately connected Avith his oavii oilicc, his 
manner aa'ss moat pleasing — mild, yet firm ; he tpiickly formed his (hudsioii, and 
gave his orders Avith a clearness and perspicuity AA’hieli Avas most satisfactory to 
everyone connected wdth him ; he was ever courteous and kind, easy of access 
.ft all times, exacting but little from liis staff, avIio Avcrc most devotedly 
attached to him. The generosity of his disposition, and the liberality of his 
sentiments, Avere most eoiispicuous, and nniversally acknowledged. As a 
imblic servant, no man could ap})Iy himself Avith more 2:eal and attention to 
the arduous duties of his offlee. He iicA'er allowed himself the least rclaxa- 
timi, and Avas over alert in the discharge of the important trust coimniticd to 
him ; and it is astonishing how* long his health contimied goo<l under such 
great exertions both of mind and body. Wliilst remaining at Samarang, a 
fleet aiTived at Batavia from England, bound to China, and at the same time a 
vessel was reported ready to sail from thence to Batavia, Avhieh determined Mr. 
Baffles, on proceeding tlicre Ax-ithout delay, to receive the dcsjiatches : on xvliich 
occasion, Mr. Asscy, Secretary to Coveriinicnt, and myself, accompanied him. 
We embarked on board a binall vessel, the Jfamstov, and had a very quick 
passage of only seventy -txA^o hours, during xvliich time he drexv ii]> tliu riqiort 
on the capture of Jojocarta, — entering into a full and clear account of the 
circumstances xvhich rendered this measure absolutely necessary for the pre- 
servation of peace on the Island. Wc lauded at seven o’clock in llio evening, 
when a grand public ball was gix'eu at Weltcvreedeii, to celebrate llie anni- 
versary of the Prince Regent’s birthday. At this entertainment Mr. Raffles, 
to the astonishment of all present, attcndc<l, as it xvas supposed he xvas at 
Samarang. He w^as the life and spirit of the eiitcrtainment. Not less tlian 
three hundred persons were assembled ; and, indeed, on all similar occasions, 
which were always duly celebrated under Mr. Rallies' go\*eriiment, he con- 
tributed greatly to pi'omoto and cncounigc the gaiety and amusement of the 
party. After remaining a short time, 4ie returned overlaiul to Samarang, 
where he W'as most actively employed in comxiletiiig the arraiigcmoiits attendant 
on the capture of Jqjocarta, xvhich, of course, brought an accession of 
territory to the GoA'erument, and which called for loc(^ kiioxvlcdge and personal 
observation, to render profitable and advantageous. After obtaining all the 
'information within his reach, Mr. Raffles and his family returned to Biiitcnxorg, 
« 9,i the close of 1812, where, of course, some arrears of public business awaited 
• bis'aicrival, and to which he devoted the most zealous assiduity. ... At the 
'time MiQor-General Sir Miles Nightingall airived to take command of the 
trooptf in Java, Mr. Raffles was busily engaged in his favourite plan, and 
making suitable arrangements for the introduction of an improved system of 
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internal nianagenienl, and the establishment of a land-rental on the ieland, ft* 
measure which has given to his admiuistration a lustre and widely-spread hxne, 
which never can bo forgotten. The measure is so fully explained, the necessity • 
for its adoption so cleaily pointed out in the public recoids of Government, tlii^ 

I shall contiue myself to the private circumstances connected with its introduce 
tion. When lirst this measure was ])roposed, it met, if not with oppoAtion, / 
with at least such a cold and cautious axiproval from the members of Council^ ‘ 
some of whom sxioke from long e.\]tcnence, and a supposed knowledge of tha i 
native character, as would have dam]jcd the ardour of a less zealous mind t^aaf 
Mr. Bailies possessed ; aud indeed it was the opinion of almost every Dutchman 
with whom he coiivctscd, that such a system would never succeed, and that tbe ’ 
attempt to introduce it would la* attended with veiy bad consequences. Bttt 
Mr. BalHcs had formed a very different opinion, founded upon the soundest 
princix>los of reasoning, and with a philanthrox>y peculiar to his character, he 
made himself perfectly aeexuainted with the rccexition which such a chango of 
system woultl cxxicri^iicc generally throughout tho island ; and the result 
justified tlic opinioti he tlieii gave. It was in 1813 Mr. Raffles first acquainted 
tho Council of his iiif eiition to anioiid the system of land-revenue on the island, 
and tbe Minute which he then recorded clearly and distinctly develops the 
just and liheral, as w'ell as very able and enlightened, view which he them took 
of tho suhjc(‘t. In obtaining the necessary information to enable him to frame 
such a system as, w'hilst it aholislicd tho vicious practice hithei’to pursued on the 
island, >\oiild strengthen the resources of tho (joveriiment, and, by doing away 
with feudal servitude, eiicourago industry in the cultivation and improvement 
of the land, the gieatest exertions were required on Mr. Hafflos’s part, and he 
devoted hiinscir with his aeeustonicd enthusiasm to the task ; night and day he 
worked at it. To satisfy himself upon all local points, to obtain personal ixi- 
torcoiirse and h<*coiiie acquainted with the character of tho native chiefs 
connected with, or in any way effectetl by this new system, Mr. Raffles deemed 
it advisable to 1 ) 1 * 000^1 to the easti*ru xiai-ts of tho island, where he remained 
considerable time, and >isited every place, often undergoing the greatest 
X>ersonal exertions and fatigue, which few acconiX)anying him were able to 
encounter ; indeed, several wei e siillcrers from the very long journeys he made, 
riding sometimes sixty and seventy miles in one day, a fatigue which very feiy 
constitutions ai-c equal to in an Kastoiii cliiiidte. To give effect to the measure 
ho was awaio that his peisoiial presence would afford an influence and energy 
not otherwise to be obt lined, whilst all delay for official reference w*ould bo 
avoided. He therefore did not return to Batavia till he had the satisfaction pf 
socing the complete success of this tneasuie, which gave to his administration 
the credit of abolishing the most vicinns and baihorous system, and of in- 
troducing one which gave to a inoit deserving and industrious population a 
freedom which had been hitheito most cniolly withheld from them. 

Mr. Rallies retuined to Batavia in good health aud high spirits, naturally 
elated with the coinplete^sui cess of all his [ilaiis ; and, fluding in Geneml Right- 
ingall a eoidial supjiorter, 1 consider that at this period lie felt more eigoy- 
nieut than at any other during his administration in Java. The most frie^ly 
iiitcrcouisc subsisted between the Goveiiior's and General NightiugalVs families ; 
they were constantly together ; and to the purest feelings of friendship and 
attachment which (Teiicral Rightingall felt towaidsMr. Raffles, he seemed to add 
the highest ox>iniou and admiration of the shining talents and abilities which he 
found him to possess. At Buitenzorg the house was constantly filled with , 
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viiiiori, ariid I well remember at the time whon Mr. Raffles was dianiiig up tlic 
‘ Vinute of Council which he recoideii on the 11th oi Fehruaiy 181 wo had a 
Im'gopa^y 4t breakfast, dinner, and supper, fioni which he iie\er Absented him 

but, on the contrary, was always one of the most niiimatod at t.iblo, .iiid yet 
OOntnired to find time sufficient to write that Minute, which iii ilsc'ff would 
ostlfAlflislf him to be a man of eonsideiable ability and aeqiiiumeiit ; and this 
yas written and composed so quickly, tliat ho Kipnied three eloiks to kco]) up 
and copy what he wiote, so that, iii tact, this Miuiite was wiitteii with the 
greatest possible haste ; Mr. Kaffles's object lieing to have a copy iiKido and sent 
home by a vessel then under despatch m the loads at llataMA, and this ho 
aoeomplished. But Mr. Baffles's quit knoss at coiiipositioii w.is loniaik ible. lie 
wrote a very fine, clear, legible hand ; and I have often seen him wiitc* a lettei 
at the same tune that he was dictating to two assistants.” 

The recording of this Minute on tlie 1 liih of Febnuiry 
1844, represents the supreme moment of UafHes’h sncechs and 
‘ power in the island of Java. lie had aceomidislied a great 
work ; the results had demonstiated its coin])leU* and lapid 
success: and he had the unusual Hitisfaction of being able to 
set forth in his own language both the eaiises and tJie eonse- 
quences of his administratiM' actions. As lie said in his 
covering letter to Lord Minio, already quoted, his adminis- 
tration aimed at being “not only vitliout fear, Imt ^vitllout 
reproach." 

Eleven days after he had recoided this ]\Imuto, he e\i)ori- 
enced a rude awakening by the recei])t from Calcutta of the 
despatch from the Supreme Government of the 14th of .January 
1814, enclosing Gillespie's chaiges. Those eliaiges were of a 
grave nature; and SalileH, confident in tlie integrity of his 
intentions, as well as in the success of his publu* ineasuies, 
felt this aspersion of his public character and i)iiv.ite honour 
most acutely. The covering despatch, couched in language vc^ry 
different from that employed by Lord Minto,and laying down, 
even before bis explan tion had been asked for, that he luid 
done things which ought not to have been doiK*, c\(*ept aflei 
reference to the Govemor-Geneml, showcnl lla flies how tlie 
times had altered, and that there had aribeii iii the laud 
another Pharaoh “which knew not Joseph.” Lord Moira, 
afterwards the first Marquis of Hastings, was not Lord Minto. 
XiOrd Minto was a civilian, not ill-disposed towards soldiers, 
as soldier!, but indisposed to find in the military profession the 
administrators of a civil government. Lord Moira w^as. 
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a soldier, brought up in a narrow school, prejudiced in favour 
of the military profession, and, it must also be added, djd^ , 
inclined to encourage original merit. Baffles had made a 
reputation in an entirely independent capacity, which placed 
him on a level with, and almost in a state of separation from, 
the Governor-General of Bengal. That was not a position 
which Lord Moira would helx> to perpetuate. The Lieutenant- 
Governor of Java was as much his subordinate as the Besi- 
dent at Lucknow or Delhi; and he expected the occupant 
of the Government House at Batavia to take his orders and 
the form of his policy from Calcutta, and not to give it an 
independent mui distinct form of his own. At Lord Minto’s 
earnest Sidicitation, Lord Moira had j)romised to look after 
Baffles, as a deserving servant of the Company, and to ratify 
his succession to the reserved jiost at Beiicoolen; but thte 
was not the sfime thing as promising the continuance of Lord 
Minto’s i^olicy in Java, which had been merely to give Baffles 
a free hand. When General Gillesiae arrived in Calcutta, 
at the end of 1813, he found the ground ready for his masked 
attack on the character and i)osition of the colleague whom 
he had just left under the ])retonsion of reconciliation. The 
consideration of that attack will form the substance of the 
ensuing chapter; but the following extract from the journal 
of Cax^tain Travers will give the reader an eye-witness’s 
view of tlie way in whicli Baffles received this unexpected 
assault : — 

** Immediately after rccoi’diiig the Minute herein alluded to, despatches were 
rcccived from Bengal, conimnnicating to Mr. Bafilcs the unlooked-for and very 
niiexpectcd intelligence of Major-General Gillespie having presented to tho 
Suiircnie Government a list of charges against his administmtion in Java. 
These charges were of a most giavo and serious nature ; but Mr. RafSes met 
them like an innocent man. Oi^ the first perusal of them his plan of reply was 
formed ; and he answered every charge iii tho most clear, full, and satisfactory 
manner, as will be seen on reference to the book printed at Batavia, Oontainiag 
these chaigcs and reply. But it is well worthy of remark that when Mr. Baffles 
had finished his uiisWer to the charges, he handed the whole to General Night- 
ingall to peruse, who, having gone tlirough them, declared that although (as 
he declared on his first assuming the command of the forces in the island) it 
was liis fixed intention to liave avoided all interference with past occurrences, 
and to have kept clear of any diifercnccs which had taken place i^evions to his 
arrival ; yet, after a careful perusal of the documents which had been laid before 
him, and with a full and firm conviction on his mind of the entire innocenof^mf 
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Kr. Baffles of all and every charge brought forward by Major-Oeiieral Gillespie, 

, h^conld 1^0 longer remain a quiet spectator, and therefore in the huiidsoincst, 
beeause altpgether unsolicited, manner, he came forwaid to offer Mr. Rallies all 
the lERipport 'and assistance in his power to give. Nothing could be moje grati- 
' fyiHA to Mr. Raffles’s feelings on such an occasion than to have the support of 
ah officer of General Nighingall’s resjicctable character, obtained solely by a eon- 
hdenoe in the rectitude and purity of the conduct he adopted since the com- 
mencement of his administration, every act of which was known to and most 
carefully examined by General Nightingall previous to his making this kind and 
friendly offer ; and, indeed, it will only require a moTiientary look at the cliarges 
to feel convinced of their unfounded nature. At the time when those charges 
were received, and their reception was a surprise to every person, the Govern- 
'ment House at Buitenzorg was quite filled with strangers. A large party, com- 
posed of Dutch and English, had been invited to witness the performance of a ^day 
which was got up chiefly by the members of the Governor’s stall'. During this 
ansEiouS time, when Mr. Raffles had so much upon his miiidt not a visitor could 
perSBive the slightest alteration in his manner ; he was the s-iinc (‘hecrful, ani- 
' mated person they had always found him ; at dinner, and in the evening, h» 
.-^peared perfectly disengaged, and only seemed anxious how best to promote and 
■encourage the amusement, and to contribute to the hn])])incss and enjoyment of 
all around him. When the clear and satisfactory reply was drawn out, repel- 
ling every charge brought against Mr. Raffles, a proposition was made in Council, 
and was recommended by General Nightingall, that confidential friends should 
be sent in charge of copies of these despatches to Bengal and to Kiighiml, to 
'meet tlio ex j^arte statements which were known to be in ciicuhition in both 
places. Mr. Assey, then Secretary to Government, was selected to proceed to 
Bengal ; and as. a vessel was then under desjiateh for England, it \\iis deemed 
advisable to send me in charge of those despatches, togeth(‘.r with a copy of the 
charges, and the reply sent to the Supreme (lovernmcnt. Before tlie vessel 
reached England the fate of Java had been decided ; its restoration to the. Dutch 
had been agreed upon, and consequently Java and its dependencies ceased to bo 
of any interest to Gmat Britain.” 

The closing acts of Lord Minto as Gdvcrnor-Geiioral 
showed how deep was his faith in Kafllcs’s integrity and 
ability, and how anxious he was to make tlie interests of liis 
able lieutenant safe in every eventuality, ^'ery soon after 
his return from Java, Lord Minto saw tliat tlioni was sinall 
chance of the Annexation of that island by the Coniiianv; and 
although hope in the other alternative of its becoming a King’s 
colony remained longer, that hope too was eventually dispelled. 
In the contingency of the evacuation of Java, tlie oflicial 
status of Baffles became very inferior, and almost uncertain. 
Having rAled a great dependency with extraordinarily full 
^wers, fie WQuld have reason to esteem himself fortunate if 
he allowed to resume a humble and subordinate position 
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at Peiuiiig. Lord 3finto not merely realised the injustice of 
such treatment for one who had toiled so well but he 
steps in good time to avert it, by securing for Raffles an 
honourable placii of retreat at llencoolen, or Fort Marlborough, 
ill the island of Sumatra. The following letters from Lord. 
Miiito will show how the appointment was made ; and they 
furnish a testimonial to the forethought and warm heart of 
that statesman : — 


** February 22nd, 1813, 

“I have ali’eady written to you eoiiucriiing the operations of this event 
(the arrival of (hmvi'al Maitland) upon your situation ; and 1 need not repeat 
my foniior eoininuiftieiiiion on a suhjeet which is, however, deeply and sensibly 
inteivsting to iny wishtis and feelings. f, 

“ I Jut 1 liavc to aotjuaint you with an lionourable retreat, if your present 
odicc sliould pass into other hands. Mr. Parker has been compelled by ill- 
luialth to quit IJcncoolcTi. If any obstacle should arise to the views which 1 
suppose you might entertain on Java, in the event of a change of Government, 
or if yon sliould prefer the Kcsideucy of Fort Marlborough to any other 
situation that might he open for you in the Kast, my resolution is to a 2 ) 2 )oint 
you to sneeced Mr. Parker. It must not he forgotten, at the same time, that 
the orders of the Court of Directors are to jilacc a civil servant of the Bengal 
cstahlishment in that ofKee. That cii’cuuistaiicc will not 2 >i^ovcut me from 
appointing you, hecaiisc I Hatter myself the claims wdiich mode so strong an 
impression on me will be admitted )>y others ; and I am unwilling to doubt the 
Court’s eontirmatioii of the measure, and the many weighty and forcible 
considerations which certain]}' rt'eommetid it. If tliei*e should be any hesitation 
on tlu* subject, I should foci some reliance on the early exertion I shall have 
an opportunity of making in person at home, my departure from hence being 
fixeil for next January. . . . Pray let me know' your wishes on the subject of 
your a])poiiitnumt to Ueiicoolen as soon as possible. But I shall take car© to- 
make tin* oHiec accessible to you by an actual aiipuintrncnt, subject to your own 
o 2 >tion, ns soon as 1 know w'itli certainty that the pre.seiit Government of Java 
is to he changed. You have had, and wdll still have, many competitors here, 
and some of the very highest rank, merit, and jiretcnsions in India; but so far 
as the ]H)\ver of this Oovernniciit can avail, you may cousider the affair as 
decided. " 


In a scjcoiid lotlei* Lord Miiito wrote : — 

« “Calcutta, May \8th, 1818. 

‘ Althuiigh nothing is certain, I should think, on the whole, that Lord Moira 
will arrive in Bengal in July, or say, by the 1st of August. This ex 2 )ectation 
occasions a great einhaiTassmeut and anxiety about you ; for the final decision 
concerning .lava may not he known in the country during my govei^nment, and 
there will consequently he a dilHeulty in appointing you to Boncoolen, if that 
should be the case ; for 1 presume yon would not wish to renounce Java 
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definitlf^y until the necessity of doing so should bo positively ascertained. 

i can do at present is to keep Bencoolen open. If I sliouM loiini, wliilc I 
am in office* that you ai^e certainly to be relieved at an early period, I shall 
make your appointment to Fort Marlborough, and send it to you at llatavia, 
that.you may go at once from Java to your own station. All that can bo*said 
is that I shSll be watchful foi'^our interest, and shall omit nothing that depeinls 
otL'ine to accomplish what I think due to y^onr merits and services, as well as to 
evince the esteem and atfection which I have sincere pleasure in pi'ofcssiiig 
towards you.” 

And again : — 

“ ///ac 22w,fZ, 1813. 

** I cannot safely wait longer for auilieuiic a<‘couiits of the resolution taken 
in England concerning Java ; and I have, therefore, ad()])ted the measure of at 
once appointing you formally to Fort Marlhoroiigh ; to take die* t on your l»eiiig 
rdieveS from your present office or resigning it ; the alli>waijees to eoinmenee 
fi-om the time of your departure from Java. ... I learnt Avitli great pleasure 
that you have detei-mincd to accept the Residency of Fort Marlborough. When 
I first made this proposition I was not aware that 1 might soon lose the power 
of making the appointment. 1 have since felt couNiderablo uneasiness lest I 
should be overtaken by an event which cannot be distant, and (lisabh‘d from 
accomplishing an object which I have so iiiiich at heai t.” 


Lord Miuto’s farewell letter to liis friend Jiiid al)li‘ 
colleague shows the excepfcioual strengLh of liis regtird for 
Stamford EafHes: — 


“Caf-CL-tta, Xornnh'r 1813. 

In taking leave of my public relation with you, as I must in this Idler, 
I am at h loss how to proceed. On the one hand, theie arc so many points, or 
rather extensive subjects, on which a free communication of my sentiments is 
due to you, that every hour which remains of my ivsidciu'c in India would be 
too few to acquit myself of that debt, in a inainior entirely satisructory to 
myself or you. On the other hand, the last, or, I may say more jn-oiicrly, the 
posthumous duties of my station in India, ailded to tlie i»reparatioiis for my 
departure, and the very interesting offices of society and frieiidsliij) which belong 
to the occasion, leave only inoineiits, when dii 3 's would he wanted, for the 
demands still outstanding against me. You ill tlierelore not impute to me 
want of interest in the matter I have now before me, it' 1 aim at coneisciicss and 
brevity in a greater degree than I am aeenstomiMl to do. . . . You will nccejit, 
therefore, what 1 am now able to oll’er, as oul}' the frii-ndly suggestions of the 
deep and lively interest I can never cease to take in all triiat concerns y'onr 
public trust, and your personal reputation and welfare. ... I have had an early 
communication with Loid Moira eoricerning your appoinlincnt to Ikncoidi-n ; and 
I have the happiness to say that ho acquiesced cntircl^'iii tlio aiTangenient that 
was made, and ^>ccitically in the propriety of your eoiit inning to administer the 
government of Java, until the future destiny of that island slioiihl be fixed 
the Government at home.” 
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This coniiniinicatiou, if not absolutely the last Baffles 
received from TiOrd Miiito, may be regarded as practically 
concluding their intercourse ; for, although Baffles addressed 
several important letters to his patron in Europe, ^.the early 
death of Lord JVlinto dcj)rivcd him of his most powerful ally 
and supporter. The loss came just at the moment when 
Raffles most wanted an advocate in London; for, if Lord 
Miiito could not liave altered the policy decided on with 
regard to Java, lie would certainly have vindicated the 
charact(5r of liis friend, and thus compelled the softening of 
the language in whicli the charges made against him were 
couched. Ikit vary soon after his return to England, and 
before the naturci of the Oilies])ie charges was knoi^m at 
liome, Lord Minto died. In an address to the Batavian 
Society, as well as in sciveral other ])ublished documents, 
Baffles paid Jiis tribute of gratitude and sorrow to the 
memory of his departed cliief. The following extract from 
that addn'ss will sIioav how profound vras the grief caused by 
th(» late Governor-Generars premature death : — 

“A piM-ifs DfdoMU'stic afllifttions, alas! Imt too well known to you all, have 
followed in such (juick succession to the iiielaiieholy event which it has long 
hccii niy duty to comniiniicato, that until the present hour I have felt myself 
in every Avay uiietjual to the trying task of ])iibliely annoiinoiiig to you the 
death of ournolilc and cidiglitencd patron, the late Karl of Minto ; an event so 
unlookcd for, iind so ]iain fully calaniitoiis in its immediate etfeets, that, to use 
the energetic language of Mi-. Muntinglic, it ‘ obliged usj* as it were, *to close our 
lips before, the Almighty,* For how dillieiilt was it to bo reconciled to our 
wishes, and to our natural conceptions of right and wrong, that a man of such 
juihlie and private Avorth sliould have been lost to his country, and snatched 
away from tin* embraces of his friends and family, at the very moment he was to 
receive the only reward Avliieh, in this world, could recompense his past labours-*- 
a calm and placid recol lection of the arduous, hut successful career he had mu ! 
llow dillicidt w’as it to he reconciled to our ideas of remuncrath'o justice, that 
the man who hail so successfully served his country, should only live to see 
his Iriiunplis completed, hut not he allowed to enjoy them ; that he should not 
cA'cn liaA'e been allowed to live the necessary space of time to make the extent 
of Ills services knoAvn, and to dcserihe the nature of the conquests he had made ! 
... If not so stVong and intense in their feeling, yet of the same nature and 
more extensive in tlieir operation, wci*e the ties Avliich attached him to this colony 
— to the Avholc eoniinunity of J.iva, and especially to our Society. A tender and 
])arcutal care for the Island of Java-was )niblicly avowed on ililfereut occasions : 
the proofs of.it Avere received ; the Kuro]icaii comtiiiinity ewas saved and 
preserved by his liiiinaiiity, and on his rcs])onsibility ; for the native adminis- 
tration princi}iles Averu laid doAvn, on which the whole of the present structure 
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has been raised ; and in every instance a wish was evinced of improving the 
successes of war, as much in favour of the conquered as of the con(]iieror. It 
would not be proper, on this occasion, to enter into particmlars ; ])ut who does 
not gratefully recollect the general tenor of his ' Lonlship’s coinliiet^aiid 
demeanour jrliile on Java? administering aid and assistanee with his own hands 
to the maimed and wounded of his enemies ; setting, in the midst of his 
successes, an example of moderation and simplicity of manner even to the 
vanquished — proceeding often in public without any other signs of greatness 
and distinction than what the whole community, singly and jointly, were eager 
td show him ; never missing an opportunity of doing ovtju a temporary good ; 
and conciliating, by these means, the minds of the public to such a degree that 
enemies were rendered friends, and that the names of conqueror and subduer 
were lost in those of pratector and liberator.” 

The Congress of Vienna, in 1814, ]>vovwletl for the 
restoftition to their original owners of conquests taken directly 
from Franco; and, on the 1.4th of August in that year, 
Lord Castlereagh signed a Convention with tlie Dutcli 
representative binding Great Britain to hand ov(‘r to 
Holland all tlie possessions she held in tlie Eastern isles 
on the 1st of January 1804. The signature of tliat 
Convention committed us to a definite course; and, although 
it was not the most advantugetnis, it may be admitted 
that the balance of necessity, if not of argument, was in 
its favour. The receipt of tlie nows as to this irrevoc- 
able decision was delayed in reacliing Java; and it was 
so quickly followed by the intelligence of Napohjon's return 
from Elba and the reopening of the Euro])ean struggle, 
tliat Raffles, and many others, tliongbt tliat, after all, tlie 
restoration of the island might, in the interests of Java 
itself, be avoided. The Ministers in London, however, reck(»d 
nothing of the interests of Java; their hands wercj tied by 
the necessity they were under of conforming tlieir own 
measures to the principle on which the map of Europe was 
to be rearranged. Raffles, in his courageous desire to uphold 
the local view, ran counter to the policy of the Government ; 
and might have brought censure on himself throngli his 
pertinacity. But, on this occasion, the decision was so 
irrevocably made that nothing could alter it. Still, the final 
efforts made by Raffles with that aim in view deserve to be 
recorded ; and the following memorial to the Court is one of 
them : — 
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“To the IIoxouRAiJi.K tiik Court op Directors op the East India 
Company, London. 

1 riMpiest K'spcctrully to ailvort to the jiriiicipal questions commented upon 
by your Honourable Court, and to ]»oirit out the jiroof that all the chciimstancea 
of* the case could not then have been before you. These questions are the pro- 
priety or otherwise of rcfainiii*^ a political influence iu the Eastern Archipelago, 
the introduction of the present system of land revenue, the proceedings whicH 
have taken placf‘ at ralcnibang, and especially the financial embarrassments , 
whirh have accrued from the possession of Java by the British Government. 

“On the first question I have only to refer toniy Minute connected with this 
subject to prove that the aiTaiigenients contemplated were in accordance with 
the views of the lati* Karl of M into, and had for their object the due preservation 
of what may be ti-rmed the jiolice of the Eastern Seas, and the consequent 
security ofcomirterce with .lava itself, united with the maritinio and commercial 
interests of Great Britain and Ihc Honunrahle Company. When the irfiand of 
.lava and its immediate dependencies first hccaniu subject to the Crown of Great 
Britain, it w.-is the intenlion of the l.-ite Governor-General to allow the Moluccas 
to i-overt to tlicir former conucctioii with, and dcjicndeiiec on, the superior 
authority of Batavia ; in which would he vested the same control in the Eastern 
Arehi|K!lago which had existed iu the flourishing times of the Dutcdi Govcvnmont 
of these colonics. The nujasure w.*is not carried into cifect, but still I W’as 
warranted by my instructions in resnming the inHucncc and authority of this 
Goveriiineiit in the Eastern Seas, and the despatches of the Supreme Government 
at the period of the attack made upon the piratical Slate of Sambas will show 
that so far the connections established by me in the Eastern Stales were sanc- 
tioned by tbc ai»pro\'al of tlie Governor-General in Council. On the arrival of 
the Earl ofliloira, when a ililferent view of this question seems to have been 
taken by the Suiirenie Government, I was directed to confine the jurisdiction of 
the Colonial Govcriinicnt to the island of Java and its immediate dependencies. 
Tlui order was obeyed ; but it is in my i>ower to state that many injurious con- 
.soqiienecs may result from it to the present weight and dignity of the British 
Government in those seas, a.iul to any influence or commercial connection which 
it might be thought desirable to coiitimic or to establish in them hereafter. 

“ With regard to Llie amended S3'stem of land revenue which I have intro- 
duced in thisislaml, 1 undertake to i»rovc from the public records, that so far from 
having been hastily digested and introduced, as your Honourable Court would 
appear to have been informed, it was originally designed by the late Earl of 
Minto jwevlously to his quitting Java ; that it was deliberately considered for 
two years before it was iiitrodneed ; and its practicability and justice formed a 
l»rincipal obji*ct of impiiry iu a eonqictcnt Commission, at the head of which 
Lieutenant-Colonel Colin Jiljickcnzic, of your Madras establishment, was fora 
consitlcrable time employed ; anil, further, that it was carried into effect 
gradually, with attention to the rights and to the interests of the native chiefs 
and to the acknowledged benefit and amelioration of the native population ; 
that, in short, so far iVom having subverted tlic just rights and authority of 
numerous individuals, or alienated the minds of any class of the people from 
the British Govcrnnieiit, it has jilaced the rights of all classes a foundation 
wliicli the}' never before possesseil ; .and, in the acknowledged tranquillity of the 
cDUiitry, increase of industry, im]U'ovcmcMt of revenue, and known attachment 
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of the Javftucae to the existing system, prove that it lies e<|uall3^ l)eneti<‘inl 
to the interests of Government, arul conclusively improving to the imlustiy and 
happiness of the extensive population of this islaiul. That those are facts, the 
now flourishing state of public in(lustr3' in Java, the ]»eaco that iniivcTsaUy JJrc- 
vails amopg its inhabitants, and the (limiiintiun of crime air.ong them, with the 
improvement that is felt, and will in a so]»avato dosjKitcli ho shown to j'xist, in 
our flnances, give abundant proof. I appeal with conlidonoe to the ]>ub]ic 
records in proof of this assertion. 

“l am further most anxious to ofl’er to 3’our consideration some data relative 
to the financial state of this colony, not onl^'^ as they sn])port ami t-vinoe the 
accuracy of my original expectations and estimate of its value and iiupui'tanoe, 
but as they clearly show that, although the enrly i>ossi‘ssion of this colony was 
embarrassing to the finances of the British Goveinmcnt, lime only was ivtinircd 
to prove it a source of power and wealth to whafever nation may ]m)ssoss it. 
The early administration of this 00101)3’ wjih iniavoi(iahl3* aijd,iioccssaril3’ oxpon- 
sive,^t8 revenues were concealed or wasted, its former Government was in a state 
of bankruptcy ; but it is no longer dillieiilt to show% by tin* niicrriiig evidenec of 
figures, the rapid and great iinjn-ovciiient which has been cH'cctcd in its revenues 
and resources, or to trace the springs from which lliat improvement has flowed. 
This subject, how'ever, on account of the details necessary it) he enteivil into, is 
reserved for a se])aratc des[)ateli, which I hopu to aet'ompain’ ly statemeiils 
drawn up to the latest date of niy administration. 

“Conscious in my own mind that my constant study has been to promote, to 
the best of my abilities, the interest and honour of m3’ eoiintiy, and to render the 
establishment of a British administration in these eolonies a memorable era 
among them in the amelioration and ini])rovement o\' tiiis population, 1 have 
the honour to be, with the liighest respect, honourable sirs, your most obedient 
and faithful, humble servant, T. S. Bakki.i:s. 

“ Batavia, 27 Ih Jannarn 1816.” 

But the most oloquont and iiiipassioiuHl plea ho put liefore 
his countrymen for ill e retention of Java was contained in tlie 
peroration to his paniiihlet on the eonditien of tliat island, “As 
it was, as it is, as it will be.” He was fighting a l»)st Inittle ; 
hut it is impossible not to admire tlie coinage of his convic- 
tions, and the rosourcefnliiess of his reasoning: — 

“ Shall such a nation as the Javanese, sueji an extensive pojmlation as are 
within the control and influence of Ihe Oovernnient of tin's eolon3’, he again 
abandoned to the feudal bondage and hnmilialioii under which tiny have 
groaned? Shall Great Britain, to whose lasting hoiionr it is on record that 
slavery has been discouraged or abolished in every country wlierts her dominion 
or iufluenco extended, permit the populalion of Bali, of Ceh:l»es, ami of the isles 
adjacent, to be again made the subject of traflic in Java? Shall she not rather 
embrace the moment, when the triumith of her arms has opened the way to a 
new empire ifi these seas, to stretch a i»i-oleeting hand over the Baslrm Aichi- 
pclago, and establish the amelioration and 2U’osp(‘]-ity of its inhabitants, by 
placing them under her own goveriinieiit and tn'oteetioii ? 
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Let us look round the numerous islands dependent on, or connected with, 
Java, and view it as the centre of an Eastern insular einpii'C, from the Straits of 
Malat'ca to the kingdom of Jajiaii and to New Holland. We shall find that 
they lyivea imitual interest ainl dependency on each other, and, on the whole, 
rcjiay witli aniplt* jirulit tlic cares and beneficence of the European power. 

“Java is hy nature formed to he the centre of such an empire. 'Having a 
]>o2uihition nunieroiis and of the character alreiuly described, it now furnishes a 
reviume beyond its own charges. Its superabundant produce supplies the 
neighbouring islands with rice, salt, and other articles of necessity ; in return 
Baiica furnislies its tin, Palembang its pcp[icr and rattans, and Borneo *its gold 
dust. The situation of Java also points it out as the emporium from whence 
the spices should be circulated ; for it has been found by experience that they > 
incur considerable damage during a voyage to Europe, unless repacked and 
picked after having ([uitted their native atmosphere. The returning vessels 
would convey the supplies necessary for the consumption of these islands, and 
thus economy and convenience unite in recommending the natural course of this 
branch of Oriental eommercc. Moreover, it must bo observed that the Moluccas, 
if not held l»y tlic same European power which possesses Java, would require a 
defensive military establishment, eipially expensive and destructive in those 
nnhealtliy islands. 

‘“riiMs tbe local produce of .lava, added to the returns of its dependencies, 
sccun-s a prolitable eommereial intercourse both with India and with Europe* 
The ilanea tin and edililo birds' nests have a sure and certain market in China ; 
the teak timbrr and rice also have been found to answer well. In rctuni may 
he had the teas of China and other articles that arc purchased for the Europe 
market with hnllioii, or hy a losing barter for Eiirojiean manufactures ; and 
with Ja])an the trade is acknowledged to he even more beneficial. 

“ I am not competent to say lo what extent this trade may be carried ; but 
thus inneh may he asserted, on the authority of what has passed since the 
cstahlishment of the British (government, that the re-establishment of the 
British flag in .lapan is not only not impracticable, but has been principally pi«- 
vented by the intrigue and misrepresentation of the power already there, who- 
wished not the introilnetion of another European jiower, however friendly, 
Tliose who have hm*ii engaged in the eommercial adventures undertaken from 
Java during the last three years have reported that the Jupaiicsc are inclined to 
receive Briiish visitors ; that, though they have been induced to imbibe a pre- 
judice mifavomable to the British name, they study its language, and are 
aware of its ehameter ; and that, although the jealous spirit of theirOovernment 
wtmld reiidiT a free or general trade inipossihlc, they have not the decided aver- 
sion which has been attributed to them, and would he glad to extend the com- 
nionnal intercourse mutually, Tniieh beyond what has of late been carried 
forwanl. Chopper, camphor, and laekcrcd-warc ai’e the principal exports from 
Jajiaii to Java, in retnni for European manufactures (especially woollens and 
hardware), India piece goods, and a small (plant ity of tlic produce of these 
islands ; hut tlnu'c seems great reason to think that the inqiortations of Japan 
might he very eonsiderahly extended, and besides the articles hitherto brought 
in return, tea may he obtained, in (piality equal to that of China, and a variety 
of drugs which are in demand in Eiiro]ie. The population of Japan exceeda 
thirty millions. Their character is declared to bo frank, houeSt, and high- 
mi ii< led ; the wry reverse, in short, to that of the Chinese ; and the climate of 
their country brings many of the Enrojicaii niaiinfactures into general use, when* 
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ever they can be ])rocnrGd. To draw further ini civiK-es IVoiii these* circunist.nices 
would bo a repetition of wliat has alresuly been advaiicod. Ihit it would not he, 
practicable on the present occasion to f^o tlirongh a coiiiploto review of the eoiii- 
mercial facilities of this colony, and to enter into a narrative of its coinmcrce 
witli Europe and India, or the mutual bi'.netit that wouhl n'^nlt in a hnv 3’ears 
by ostabVishing a constant intercourse between it and New Holland on one side, 
and Ceylon on the other. The eonveiiiciH^es of its local situation in the trade 
between Europe and China, the consumption of many niannfiU'tnres of India in 
this colony, its powerful livalship of India in many of those pi-ixliiets which 
form exports from thence to Europe, ajid the general eeoiioiny and advantage of 
rendering it a half-way house and depot in tlie coimin*ree h(*twet:ii Kuro[te and 
the countries oast of the Malay Peninsula, would form subjects of eonsid(‘ratioii 
too important and too extensive to be at present entered u|nm. That they do 
exist, however, will probably be admitted wiJhout iniieli discjussiori, and it may 
be sufficient on the present occasion to express an opinion that tin* mon^ they 
are examined the more will they, in all probability, bis foiinJI to strengthen the 
argiAnent which has been adduced in this sketch. 

“ Nor is it of slight importance, that experience has now proved the climate of 
Java to bo fully* as congenial to the constitution of Knrupeans as that of most 
parts of India. Since the first etfoets resulting from the change of habit and 
diet after a long voyage, and an arduous though short eanijiaign, had ceased, 
and a greater knowledge of the country h:wl led to the estaldishm(*nt ofcaiiton- 
nioiits inland, it has been shown by ilic niilihiry returns, that tlic Kuropeaii 
ti'Oops are more healthy in this island than on the continent of India. His 
Majesty's f)9th Kcgiment of Foot ]>rocccdcd to Heiig.ii a lew nioiitlis ago, 
about a thousand strong, and had not more than fifty men sick. His Majesty’s 
78th Regiment, now on the island, arc e<]iially healthy ; and so well arc the 
Sepoys become satislicd and eomlbrtiihlc in .lava, that it is notorious many 
petitions were made among them to reinaiii, when, lately, one ol' the, battalions 
retunicd to India. 

“ If it could be certain that the newly established sovereignty of the Nether- 
lands would for ever remain in ties of amity and defensive alliance with (treat 
Britain ; if it were sure that the British nation wmild obtain for evei* the just 
reward of her sacrifices and of her generosity, by lieiiig admitted to an eijiial 
share of the commerce of these seas ; it might be, less a mat ter of importance, 
whether the administration of Java and its dcpcnileneies reverted to its rornier 
possessors or not; but such is the niiecrtaiiity of political events, that even 
family alliance is but a feeble barrier ngaiiisi political cx])e(liciiec ; and admit- 
ting even that (xreat Britain could be satislicd with giving l)n(;k licrcompieNt, on 
condition of obtaining for herself a future share, in this commerce, ami securing 
to the numerous population who now look uj^tu her for in-oti-cthm, a promise 
that the freedom which lias been given to them shall he eoiitinucd, it is im- 
possible to calculate on a certainty of the future. Tlic distance from Europe, 
the difficulty, not to say impossibility, of obtaining redress of injury from siicli 
a distance, and the local opposition of interest, hacked by all the ]»rcjudiccs of 
long-established feelings 011 this subject, would eHectually ])revcnt it. And 
shall the page of history be forgotten ? Shall the cxpcj-icnce of past times, 
when Great Britain had factories ainl colonies in these seas, he lost ? 

“Let GrSat Britain, then, consolidate her Eastern Empire by retaining the 
command of the Eastern A]*chipclago. It is not necessary that she should 
exclude other nations from a partici^iatioD in its commerce ; but let the British 
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flag ooTitiinie to wave in the colonics, where it has now for the first time been 
pre-eminent ; and let the minicrous population, who, 1 will affirm it without 
danger of its being disproved, will deeply regret the day w^hen they are returned 
to their former masters, and who liavc in many instances expressed their fears 
and apjirchcnsions that it should be so, bo secured under a government^ where 
the feudal rights and bondage, which are in the moutlis of the European 
colonists in Java, cannot be put in practice. Even security of the present 
British Empire in the East rccoinmciids, though it may not demand, such an 
arrangement ; for had the projects of Ihionaparte been equalled by his means, 
had a few years of peace been allowed him to throw in the force for whom the 
barracks and supplies were ready, not only would it have been extremely 
didiciilt to have coiupicred this island, or to have prevented the extending 
monoply of its govern iiieiit, but its fertility and productiveness in much of the 
produce of British India, and its superior facility of connection with China, 
would, after a few years of peaceable possession and administration, have 
rendered it a irou'blesomo rival to our Eastern possessions. Change but the 
name, and the same situation of things may again occur. Besides, this colony 
counot be to Holland what it may be to Great Britain. Its prosperity and its 
benefit to the mother-country dc])end chielly on a steady perseverance in the 
principles of extensive and liberal commerce, and on an amelioration of the state 
of the native po}nilation ; but the present commercial poverty of the Dutch 
« nation would prevent her being able to undertake the former, and the local 
interests and prejudices, resulting from a vitiated habit of centuries, would 
continue effectually to op])ress the latter, whatever might be the intentions of the 
authorities in Europe.” 

Ill Spile of Iluiso etVol’ts, llie rostoratioii of ilava was soon 
seen to be iuevitable ; and, altliough EafUes wrote to one of 
bis intimate friends tliat he slionld “ leave*. Java with a heavy 
iuiart,” he lioped that Ins work there would not be ignored ; 
and that he would liiiiiself conic home “ with some little 
honour and credit.” No doubt the last two years of his stay 
in tlie island w(*re filled with anxiety, in consequence of 
Gillespie’s (diarges, and the delay of the Bengal authorities in 
publisliing their decision upon them. When, as will be shown 
in the next chai>ter, they passed a decision wliich left the 
honour of Rallies cleared from the aspersions of his assailants, 
and consecpiently secureVi for him Iiis succession to the 
reserved post at Bencoolon, the Government had alre^y, on 
the 5th f)f May 1815, come to the conclusion, on ot):][|Br 
grounds and for financial considerations, as it was sai4» to 
replace Rallies as Lieutenant-Governor by another official. 
Mr. Fendall was ajipointed to the post, and his chief task was 
to be the transfer of the island to the Dutch authorities. On 
the 5th of March 1816, the Dutch officer, Captain Nahuys, 
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arrived with the tidings that iu a few weeks tlie new Dutch 
Governor-General, with a force of 3500 European tro()i)S, 
would reach Batavia. On the 11th of Marcli, a few. days 
after tjie arrival of Captfiin Naluiys, RaUles received the 
despatch ordering him to give over his charge to Mr. Fendjill. 
When the new official arrived, Eaflles, who had been so 
alarmingly reduced in health that be hail l)een obliged to 
leave Buitenzorg for another house in the higher altitude of 
Ciceroa, started from Buitenzorg at 3 a.ni., and luistened to 
“Ryswick” in Batavia, for the xnir pose of meeting the new 
Lieutenant-Governor and of handing ovim* his charge to him 
with suitable honours. When Mr. Fondall itrrived, Eallli^s 
introduced him to the leading officials and residents ; begged 
his attention to the interests of tlie ])Cop1e wlio liad relied on 
British justice and protection; and recommended to Ids con- 
sideration those who had served under the Knglisli (Joverii- 
ment. Mr. Fendall met lum in a pro])er s])irit. Me looked 
over the file of Government Imsiness, and ex]>ressed his 
approbation of everything that laid l)een done; wJiile he took 
into his service the whole of Ihillies’s stall'. It was not the 
most appropriate ending for the most creditablii and suc.cessful 
Government Java has eviu* known ; but ^Ir. Fiaidairs tact and 
gentleness softened down its worst features. Me continued in 
the course laid down Ijy his predi».cessor during tlu^ few 
months he remained in power, until, on the IGth of August, 
he handed over to the Dutch the island of rfava and its 
dependencies, with the exception of Banca and Ban- 
jarmassin. 

At first Eaffles liad intended to i)roceed direct to Ben- 
coolen ; but the state of his liealth was such that the doctors 
gave him imperative orders to return to Euro])e as the only 
means of saving his lifii. His Iicalth was temporarily 
shattexed by severe illness due to his excessive exertions in 
hiaiadministration, to the anxiety and disap] leintment caused 
by the attack on his proceedings, and to the grief arising 
from keenly felt and irrepirable domestic losses. Under this 
heavy combination of depressing circumstances and adverse 
fortune, Baffles would have broken down, if he liad not been 
supported by a dauntless spirit, and by the profound convic- 
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tion that indisputablo facts would eventually obtain for him 
complete exoneration from blamts and the applause of his 
countrymen. 

]jut even before be left Java, he was to receive some 
encouraging assurance that his work had been appreciated by 
those most intimatedy acquainted with it. As soon as it was 
realised tliat his de.i>jirture was imminent and inevitable, the 
leading European and native residents subscribed for a hand- 
some service of plattj, wdiich was presented to him after his 
arrival in l^jigland. Tlie accompanying address bore 214^ 
signatures, of which 170 were Dutch. Addresses were 
presented hin? by the judges of the courts, the magistrates, 
and the chief J)utch citizens. To emphasise the hold he 'had 
acc[uir(*d over Ins Dutch colleagues, it may be mentioned that 
his last days in .Java, were j)assed in the house of one colleague, 
Mr. (’ranssen at Jacatra, and that his otlier colleague, Mr. 
Muntinghe, was the most prominent in drafting and delivering 
the fanjwell addresses. Tiie members of tlie IJatavian Society 
of Arts ajid S(*,iences, wliicli he had rewived and raised to a 
higher i)oint of activity tlian it had ever possessed under the 
Dutch, subscribed fora bust of their j)atron and president as 
an ornament to their hall; and from the highest to the lowest 
ill the island, there was a general iiiovemciit of regret and 
regard towards one, who w’as evidently not appreciated, as he 
deserved to be, by his own Government. The princes of the 
island expn^ssed their grief in terms of Oriental hyperbole. 
The Susiihunan, or Emperor, addressed him as “his grand- 
father”; and declared that he would never forget, and should 
ever be grateful for, the good Hallies had wrought for Java. 
find tlui .Javanese. Similar letters of regret w'ere received 
from the Sultfin of .Jojocarta and other native potentates. 
There is no reason for Vpicstioning the sincerity and depth 
of this sentiment. The late Colonel Sir Henry Yule^ 
whose criticfih acumen has never been questioned, and 
who was not free from prejudice in the case of Sir 
Stamfoi’d Hallies, admits as much in his lecture on Java, 
and contributes one telling anecdote to substantiate the 
assumption : 

“ Tliat it (the restoration of Java) was regretted by the 
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people of Java at the time, 1 believe tlu'rii i« no real doubt. 
The old Dutch Govcnimeut hud l)e(?n mean and opiuessive : 
Daendels had been ferociously ()])pressive. The sweeping 
changOB introduced by Raftles, if all were m)l, wise, were all 
conceived in a spirit of liberality ami justice ; tlu'y Avere sucli 
as touched all and left no room fur that iudilVercMiee to (*.ha.uge 
of rulers which is said to cliaraetevise Asiatic i>easanti y. L 
lieard a parable on the subject related by one of the few 
who remember those days. Fendall, the ]Jeut(Miaiit-(}ov(M-iior 
.who succeeded Ibillles, asked an old ,Iavanese chief wliethev 
the people liked the notion of getting hack tlanr old Dutch 
masters. ‘Certainly’’ said the chief with iirniy, ‘ can’t y(»u 
fancy a young and beautiful widow, who has hemi joined to a 
harsh and Avitlic^red old man, but has lost him and is Avedded 
to a liberal and gallant young bridegroom - can’t you fancy 
how she will rejoice AAdien she linds the old Jiian returiunl to 
life again and come to claim her? ’” 


“ The (Ipcj) interest,” writes Duly Ihilllrs, “ wliieh Mr. K;iaie.s look in the 
ha])pii)ess of the Javiincse, iiulneed him tf» exert every lar.iilty of liis niiml to 
instruct and improve them ; Jind this was to liim eoiiipaiatively easy, even in 
the pressure of all the more direct sinil ordinary laisiiicss of his staljon. lie 
■was gifted with a power of such rapid decision, his discainii nation was so dear, 
and his arrangements so immediate* and perfect, tliat ho was al)le to elloet inoie 
husiness, of every kind, than any single person of tliose around him <*onld have 
thought possible. It is stated by s«>iiie of tliose who were in tlie habit of 
observing him at this time, that they have seen hiiu-wiite upwanls of twenty 
sheets of minutes, orders, etc. et^, without any eorreetiuu or even filteiation 
being necessary. He required three clerks to copy ami keep iq) with w’hat he. 
wrote, and he frequently dictated to two persons whilst engaged in writing 
letters himself. ” 

Baffles took his passage home in tlic Omujen, a lino vessel 
then lying in the Batavia roads, ^ and the Gavtjes Avas to 
weigh' anchor on March 25, 1816. He Avas acc()m])anicd 
to England by a little party of devoted fritmds: Captains 
Travers and Garhham, Avho had been his ai<lcs-de-caiup in 
Java ; Sir Thomas Sevestro, his medical attendant ; and last, 
but not least, “ his faithful servant Lewis, a native of 
Malamt, ^who had lived with him many years”; while a 
gentleman ' well known to them all, who had made a large 
fortune in Java during the British occupation, and a Javanese 
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chief, much attached to Eaflles, Eaden-llana-Dipura, also went 
with them. The scene on the morning of his departure 
from# the land he had laboured in and loved so fervently, 
was a toucliing and grateful one. The sunny weather, the 
glancing water, and a fair wind, smiled and sighed regretfully 
to bid the voyager farewell. “ 'J'he roads of Eatavia,” writes 
Lady Raffles, “ were filled with boats, crowded with people of 
various nations, all anxious to pay the last tribute of respect 
within tlu'ir power to one for whom they entertained the 
most lively allection. On reaching the vessel, he found the 
declvS filled with oU'erings of every description — fruits/*' 
flowers, poultry, — wliatever they thought would immiote his 
comfort on tlu» voyag('. It is impossible to describe \he 
scene which Uxik place wlien the order was given to weigh 
anclior ; the ])Co])le felt that they had lost the greatest 
friend wlioni Java ever possessed.” 

As “ old Ibirrows,” who was one of them, told Abdulla’s 
translator, IJailles undoubtedly possessed the power of attach- 
ing his subordinates deeply to him; and of all the testimonies 
that his (ilTorts had not been thrown away, or left un- 
appreciated, iKJiie tmudied Eaflles so nearly as the address 
of the members of liis personal stall*, which was not shown 
him until th(».y had bc.en several days out at sea, when 
(.^aptain Traviuvs laid it l)efore him, under circumstances thus 
described in that gentleman’s journal : — 


“Our voya;;«j iiiidiT tlio most favoiirahlc uiroiinistaiiccs ; the 

weather wns mild, tli (3 wind lair. On the third day after leaving Batavia 
roads, being iiil rusted with the address to Mr. Rallies from his own imniediate 
stall’, 10 present to him {ifter our gutting out to sea, I waited upon him in his 
eahiii with it ; and the seenu whi(di ciisii(‘d was the most distressing 1 had over 
witnessed. After poriising it, lie hecame so completely overeome as to be unable 
to utter a word ; hut the nioineii't he began to recover a little, he took up his 
pen, ami whilst the feeling and impro^ssion was fresh, lie wrote the beautiful 
and aireelionately-ex]>reHscd reply, whieh was afterwards printed by his friends, 
and is attached to yio adilrosses and replies presenleil on the occasion of his 
leaving Java. TJio presentation of this address was altogether unexpected on 
Mr. Rallies’ part ; and as it was meant to convey to him the sentiments of 
cordial and heartfelt esteem and ulfectioii of those who had the best opportunity 
of judging of the spotless integrity and aniiahlo (pialitics which shed a lustre 
over his private, life, as well as the purity and upriglitiiess of his public conduct, 
it w'as but natural to sup])0se that such a testimonial must have been most 
gratifying at such a moment, and he certainly iirizcd it very highly.” 
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‘ The following is the text of the address, signed by the 
gentlemen who had comj)osed His Excellency’s stafl’, and 
who had been employed in stations more particularlj; con- 
nected, with his person : — 


“Dkar Sir, — A mong the varied and distingnishod i)roors of regard and 
veneration which yon have received fi-oiii all classes and dcscrii)tions of people 
in this island, on your approaching departure, we hope 3^011 will accept from us 
a more silent, but not loss (‘.ordial, assurance of tin* regn*t av(j foci at losing you ; 
of the grateful and plcavsing remembrance wc shall ever »Mitcii.:iin towards you ; 
of the respect aind allcction, in shoi-t, which can ccascj 011I3' with our existence. 
Wo have now, dear sir, known 3^011 long ; and though some of us have- not had the 
happines.s till of late years, wo all inpudly feel that it is iiiiii4>s.sihlc to know yon 
without acipiiring that conlial and heartfelt attae,him*nt which binds us to you, 
as it were, through life, and rcndci's us as iiiti'n'.sted iu your hai)piiiess and 
prosperit3% as we can be in our 

“Whatever may be our future de.slinaiion, and however it nia3' ho our 
eliane-e to be scattered, when we return to «iur dilfei-eut fixed silnatioiis in life, 
wc can never forget the time we have passed in .lava. Tlie piiblio sentiment 
has expressed what is due there to the energies and value of your administration, 
which the more it is examined the more it nill he ailmired. It helongs ralher 
to us to express what wc have witnessed and felt- -to hear testimony to the 
spotless integrity ami amiahle qualities whicli shed a mild lustre over 3'om* 
l»rivate life. These we aekuowhnlge with griililude, and these are imprinted iu 
our hearts too strongly to he evi*r erased. 

“You will not receive these expressions of our regard until 3^)11 have left ns; 
and when, i^erhaps, it will he long ere we meet again. 

“Accept them then, dear sir, as the genuine feelings of our 1 1 carts ; and 
allow us to rc«iucst your aceei>iiinee of a small token of our remcmhraiiee, in tlie 
shape of a piece of plate-, wliieli wo have requested our mutual frieiid.s, ( 'aptaiii 
Travers and (hirnham, to pureliase ami deliver to you in Kiiglaiid. It 1m*;u-s no 
great value among the more splendid tokens wliieli you have received of tlie 
public esteem ; but it may servii to remind 3’ou of those who aie, witli the 
sinccrest regard and atUchiiiciii, dear sir, 3'oiir faithful friends ;iiid servants, 

“ 0 . Asskv, Thomas M'tiwoii), 11 . C. 
Gaiinjiam, Tiios. O. TnwKiis, J. Dai.- 
OAIKNS, (J. Mkthvkn, T. Skvkstkk, 

J. Ef'KFoiii), Thomas Wat-son, 

H. G. JoUKDAN, W. CoTKS. 

“To the Hon. T. S. Rafflks, Esq., etc. etc. 

“Batavia, March 1816 .” 

llaffles’s noble reply contains an impassioned tribute to 
Mrs. Olivia Raffles, and for that reason finds no place iu the 
Memoir of Lady Baffles. It retids as follows : — 
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** Oil board the Ganges, oil' Aiijin, Ma/irch 30^A, 1816. 

“ My dkar and vau^kp Friends, — ^T his last and unexpected proof of your 
attaclm^ent and esteem is too mucli for me ; it is more than, in the shattered 
state ol' my existence, 1 can bear ndthout an emotion, which renders it im* 
possible for me to reconcile my I'etdings with the ordinary course of cciiisidei'a- 
tion. You have struck chords which vibrate too ])Owerfully — w'hich agitate me 
too much to admit of any attempt to express to you what my feelings are on 
the occasion of your adilress. 

“ You have been with me in the days of happiness and joy— in the hours 
that were beguiled away under the enchanting spell of one, of whom the re- 
collection awakens feelings which I cannot supi»ress. You have sup^ioigted and 
comforted me under the ailliction of her loss — you have witnessed the severe 
hand of Providence, in depriving me of those whom 1 held most dcar^ snatched 
from us and the world, ero we could look around us ! You have seen and felt 
what llie envious and disa])])oi tiled liavo done to supplant me in the ]iublic 
o^iinion, and to shake the t;rc«lit of niy iniblic, and the value of my inivUte, 
character ; and now that 1 bend before a storm, which it is neither in my ])0wcr 
to avert nor control, you come forward to say, that, as children of one family, 
you will hold to iiu; llirough life. Wliat must be my emotions 1 leave to the 
feelings which dictatcil your adrlrcss to decide, for, in truth, I cannot express 
iny own. I accept 3'our gift, and w'ill hold it as a sacred Pusaka, dear to me 
from many a bitter, and yet many a jileasing recollection. I daro not say 
more, but in the same spirit, my dear and estimable friends, in which you have 
often seen me brave the adversities of this life, let me turn from the sad re- 
meinbranec of my sorrows to the bright and cheering prospects that are. now 
before you. Ijct me congratulate those of you whom I leave behind, on the 
protecting and ibstcring care under which you arc now placed — a consideration 
and delicacy towards mo personally, nnexam])lcd as it was unexpected, may , 
have first induced the wish, but it is to your own endowments, your own 
virtues, your own amiable dispositions alone that 3^ are chiefly indebted for 
that decision in your favour, which has induced my noble-minded and honour- 
able successor to continue 3*00 about his person, in the same relation as yon 
stood towards mine. In very truth, I cannot ausw'cryour appeal to my heart 
— it has struck too deep ; but the wound, though painful, is not without an 
agreeable sensation. You have o])ened a spring that wdll for ever flow in the 
purest kindness and affection towards you. 

*'May the day be not distant when, after a fair and honourable career of 
public life, we may meet again in that happy land to which eventually all onr ' 
views are turned. Then, when we reflect u]ion the duties we have performed 
for our couiitr3', and upon the many happy days we have passed in Java, may . 
it be my ])ridc to say that, while at the hciid of the Government, 1 directed 
country’s cause in the track of honour and intcgiity, I had the support 'and 
advice of men as able and honourable ; that, while as the head of a C^at - 
family, it was ray fortunate lot to dispense liberty and rights among millions 
as the simple head of a domestie circle, it was my still greater good fortune to 
endear to me men wliom it is honourable to call friends — ^men whose honour 
and integrity are beyond reproach, whose hearts beat with the genuine wanUth - 
of human nature, and whose private virtues and personal qualifications are ac- 
knowledged by all. . i'.. 

**Lct this last mark of your attention — let your kind {fresent, I valne 
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beyond the wealth of Golconda (for it is the fdlt of jmve friendship), ho as a 
seal to the bond of union between us, and let us ever lueot as sincere and at- 
tached friends. 

“ Msy every blessing attend you, and may you long coniiime to dis- 
tingaislk^ as the brightest ornaments of the profession to ^Y]lich you belong. 

(Signed) “ T. S. Raffles. 

“To Charles Assey, Esq., Thomas M‘(Ju(un, Esq., 

^ Captain Garnham, Captain Travehs, cte. etc.” 

Siich general and niKpialified deiiioiistrations of respect, 
affection, tod regret cannot be obtained from any ])eople 
under, false pretences. The reality of the benefits Katlles 
dbuferred on the inliabitants of Java is »o more to be 
qu^tioned than the sinctn’ity of the motives whicli inspired 
his policy; but the reflections naturally suggested l)y his four 
and a half years’ government of the island may be reserved 
until the separate episode of CJillespie’s charges has been 
passed in review in the next (duijjter. 



CHAPTEH VII 

GILLESPIE’S CHARGES 

General IIorkiit .IlOllo (jILLespie, whose name figured jtro- 
mhieiitly in eoniiectiou with the military operations resulting 
in tJio con(pu^st of Java, was a brave soldier. The possession 
of mere courage, which in the ordinary acceptation of the 
term is the attribute of most soldiers, and, perhaps, even of 
the majority of human beings, does noti however, confer any 
exemption from the ordinary obligations men owe to each 
other, and e,spe(*ially to those who may be associated with 
them in any ])ublic enterjirise. A libeller is not less the 
traducer of his neighbour's name because he has obtained the 
Victoi'ia Cross ; and tlio soldier who endeavours to blacken 
the cliaracter of his civilian colleague, because the greater 
fiime of tlio Latter has overshadowed liis own military exploits, 
cannot claim immunity from the jienalty of his sinister attack. 
Tt was his own re])utatit)n which Kobert Iloilo Gillespie 
])crniancntly injured when he was impelled by envy and 
j)etty spite to bring falser and refuted charges against the 
public and private, character of Stamford llaflles. Gillespie 
had not profited by his own exj)erience ; for the earlier part 
of his military i*,areer Jiad lleen dimmed by false charges made 
against himself, which it had taken years to refute, and which 
ought to have rendered him more careful before casting 
aspersions on another. 

At the time of the Vellore Mutiny in 1806, Gillespie's 
name had been brought forward as the officer who had been 
drawn up by a rope over the wall, and who had then 

encouraged the handful of Englishmen to hold out until the 
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dragoons could arrive. During the invasion of Jav«‘i, as the 
leader of the advanced division, he had specially distinguished 
himself at Cornelis. In the exi)editiou to I’alenihang^ and 
again in the assault on Jojocartji, he had shown much enter- 
prise and spirit. As tlic reward of tlic earlier of these ser\'iees, 
he was left in command of the garrison, with a seat on the 
Council. But the caj^icity he exhibited in the field did not 
characterise his advice at the Council Board ; and the most 
careful examination of the Council meetings at Batavia or 
Buitenzorg has sliowii that ill-healtli or disinclination soon 
made his attendance infrequent. It was only after liis 
disputes with Bafllcs wliich marked tlie year *1813 tliat his 
appearance in Council bewinie regular, and then with t-la* 
definite object of opposing and thwarting the Lieutenant- 
Governor. One cause of future dilVcrence, indeed, revealed 
itself during the first few months of the oce.ujjation; and that 
was Gillespie’s failure to ai)preeiale the fact that (iconomy 
was the most imperative policy in »Java. Jfe made several 
apy)ointments on the staff and in tJie inedi(»a.l de])ai’tnients 
of the army ; and Baflles, not detuning tlaun ncei‘ssa.ry, had 
refused to accept, and, indeed, annulled them. On another 
occasion, too, after the successful assault on the (baton at 
Jojocarta, in June 1812, the troops, with (Jillesine’s ae<|uies- 
cence, had divided the ]dunder of a captured town without 
any reference to Raffles ; and the Latter had ])romptly protested 
against this disregard of his autliority. Gillespie, however, 
admitted the error, and exculpitcd himself on the ground 
that he had been severely wounded on the occasion, and tlnis 
was incapable of exercising a proper control. Tliese minoi* 
differences probably luid no serious eonsecpiences ; but they 
must be noticed. They did not, at all events, all'ect tlie 
warmth of the language in winch Raffles in Ins public 
proclamations always thanked General Gillespie for tJie 
courage and celerity that characterised his i)perations in tlie 
field. 

A more serious question came on for discussion, wlien 
Rafiles, in his anxious desire to diminisli the expendituri*, 
proposed that the Eurojieau part of the garrison should be 
reduced, and that the military establishment should be ])Iaced 
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on a more economical fooliiij^. Gillespie entertained very 
ditlerent views, and fought the question hard ; but even .then 
Raffle^, although he had been intrusted with it, refused to 
exercise his power to overrule the views of his colleagues in 
any extrenui neec'^ssity and to act independently of them. He 
would not have hesitated to employ that power against any 
oth(ir colleague; but, in the cjise of Gillespie he refrained, and 
referred tlui matt(n' to Cahnitta, from which place orders were 
rcicoived for the return of two English regiments. Lord Minto 
had no lujsitation in saying that lianies wa.s in the right ; and, as 
a way out of tluj difliculty, for the relations between the two 
men were now 'hopelessly strained, ho arranged for Gillespie 
to 1)0 transfernul to a (iornmand on the llengal Establishment. 
On the 1 5th of October 181o (TilleHi)ie left Java; and Raffles, 
who, aft('r much controversy, had gone through a formal recon- 
ciliation witli him, issued a farewell order, in which he stated: 
“ 111 (iommon with every one interested in the colony, I must 
ever feel the highest sense; of the imiiortant share you had in 
the conquest. . . . The name of Gillespie will stand allied to 
that of Java.” 

The following letter from Lord Minto will show exactly 
how Gilles] lie’s removal from Java was brought about: — 

I “ Ca i.cutta, 2'27ui May 181 3. 

“Sir (Joorjjjc. Niij'c'iil proposed appointing General Niglitingall to take the 
eoniniiiiid in .lava, and place General Gillespie on the stall* in Bengal. This 
])lan eoniliined so inaiiy advantages, that I instantly conveyed to tlie Goimnauder- 
in-Cliiel* iny hearty, and, I must add, jcnj/nl cHUienrrenee in every part of the 
jiroposition. The lirst hoiielit, allbrdcd hy* this measure, will be to relieve your 
tioveniment IVom oh.staeles which it has become next to impossible to surmount, 
jind yourself from.] personal vexation, very diilieult to live under. On the other 
liand, a good retreat, or rather an liononrahle and udvantag(‘ous station, is 
pre]>ai‘e(l for Gillesi)ie, whose military eharaeter and services I shall always 
admire and vi*nerat(! ; and I shall jilways rejoice in the opportunity of testifying 
those sentiments, by eontrihuting, as far as my ])owcr goes, to confer upon him 
those honours and advantages to whieli, notwithstjinding his civil defects, he 
is so eminently eiitithMl as a soldier. Another desirable consequence of this 
exchange, I hope, maj' be the superseding the imcessity of investigating and 
]>ronouiieiug upon his ])olitieal conduct in .Java. 

“ 1 shall now say a word of General Niglitingall ; of his military qualifications 
I am not .‘ible to speak, of my own knowledge, but he has seen a good deal of 
.service, and has, 1 understand, served with distinction. This* 1 can say, 
however, that he is a man of honour, and a gentleman in the highest degree ; 
his manners, in all re.spccts, as amiable os 1 really believe his conduct to be." 
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Such differences between liallles and Gillespie as luive 
been already mentioned related to military matters, with 
whijCh, perhaps, Gillespie tlioii^ht the other lanl no ^ right 
tolnt^fere; and wlien they resulted in even an h<»uourahle 
removal from Java, there is no doubt tJjat his resentment 
was kindled. So long as Lord Minto was in i)ower, ( lillespie 
knew that it would bo useless to attack 1 tallies; Init Li»rd 
Minto’s term of oilicc was on the eve of closing when (iilles]»ii‘ 
reached Bengal; and Lord Moira, a man of other views and 
prejudices, indifferent to Ihitlles and Java, and ignorant of 
both, took up the reins of authority witliin a few weeks of 
Gillespie’s arrival at Calcutta. Kallles, favourtMl by fortuiu‘ 
in •his jpiiblic career up to this crisis, was in)w first to feel 
her inconstancy; for notlung could havi? b(‘e.n mon* ill-timed 
for him than that his sworn enejiiy (Jillespic' sliould reacli 
Calcutta at a moment wlicn a Jicw Govei*nor-Genern,l bad just 
come out. The misfortune was tlie greater wlien it is 
recollected that Lord Moira was a man ini])reguated witli the. 
hereditary prejudices of his class, fis well as with thos(*. of 
his military profession. He would forgive mucli to a man of 
family and a soldier; but Eallles was described to him as an 
upstart and an adventurer, who owed his rise to his own com- 
plaisance and to Lord Minto’s excessive', favour. When tlie 
charge was made, witli much plausibility, tliat the Elcuittuiant- 
Governor was also venal, Lord Moira’s mind was ])uisoned 
against him, and he allowed himself to form conclusions in 
anticipation of the evidenc(i. The de]iarturc of Gillcs])ie from 
Java had seemed to lighten Rafllcs’s load ; it was, as events 
turned out, a calamity: for it gave his formidable, antagonist 
the opportunity, which under any otlier (urciinistances could 
not have presented itself, of exercising his inalcvohmce. 

But if the real cause of Gillespie’s dislike of Hallies was 
that the Commander of the Porces in Java liad been overruled 
in professional matters, the ground selectc'^l f<u‘ attack was 
the civil administration, and especially the sale of lands 
which Baffles had ordered as the means of taking u]> the 
depreciated paper. In all those matters Ihifllcs’s iiitluence 
had finally prevailed over the objections and opposition of 
Gillespie. The decision to have recourse to that plan was 
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taken in November 1812, wlieii Raffles and Mr. Muntinghe 
were the only Members of Council present, Gillespie being 
away on one of his frequent periods of absence through ill- 
h(3alth. The papers and the record of the Council i^eeting 
were, however, sent to the latter for perusal, and for the 
ex])ression of his opinion; and he replied with a Minute, 
dated tluj 5th of December 1812, »stating that in his opinion 
a measure of siKili magnitude ” should not have been decided 
on “ without a previous reference to the Supreme Govern- 
]iient.” The most serious argunumt in this Minute is that 
the uncertainty as to whether Java was to be retained by 
tlie Company or converted into a King’s colony, rendered it 
inadvisable to make a iMjrmanent disposal of lands. Let’ it 
be at once adinitt(jd that General Gillespie was fully entitled 
to hold and to express tliat opinion ; and that the opinion 
itself was based on what might be called the commonplace 
view of the situation in the island. It was safe, in no way 
committing its autlior, and ineffectual. Eighteen days later 
Gillespie consented so far to modify it that, on the reduction 
l^y Railles of tlie (piantity of land put up for sale, he recorded 
a fresh Miuut(3, to th(3 effect that “ no other expedient of less 
magnitude, or future consequence to the state of the colony, 
to meet thii oxigenciy being available, he would not withhold 
his acquiescence in a limited sale, nor will h(i be inclined to 
ol)jeet to tlie extent now projiosed by the Board.” General 
Gillesine was, c^onsequently, an assenting party to that sale of 
lands which lie afterwards proceeded to criticise and condemn. 
It sliould also be noted, at this stage, that Gillespie refused to 
acciide to the pi' 0 ])osition that tlie Sejioys should be paid in 
paper money, and he also ])ersistently ignored the fact that 
the peremptory orders of tlui Supreme Government forbade 
any dr.awiiig of l)ills on Bengal. 

Th(i calm (Miiisideration of these imblic matters was 
rendered difficult^^ if not inqiossible, by the importation into 
the question of personal grievaiuics, on the ground of which 
the Commanding Oliicer attemjited to fasten upon tlie Lieu- 
tenant-Governor a charge of indelicacy and discourtesy. 
Ill-health had obliged General Gillespie to take up his 
residence at Chipanas, a ])lace in the mountains where there 
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were mineral springs. He acquired there a house and a cofiee 
plantation, for which he declined to pay any taxes. He 
employed Javanese as cultivators and labourers on tlie estate, 
as well as in building a new house; he refused to pay, or, at 
least, did not before his dej^rturo pay, tlieni any wages ; 
although the order that all work should ])e ju'oi^erly recom- 
pensed formed one of tlie first jiriuciplos of tlie new Govern- 
ment. The form may have been veiled, and the extent of its 
application was limited ; but the princi]de ol' General Gillespie’s 
conduct was the same as the coi^ree sj'stein <^f JMarshal 
Daendels. The Regent reported this state* of alliiirs to the 
Resident, who, in turn, passed the complaint on^o tlie Liciiteu- 
anVGovernor; but Raffles, before taking any st(*ps to vindicate 
the reputation of the Government thus injured by one of its 
chief members, sent a Hutch gentleman to report jii ivately to 
him on the state of affairs at Chipanas ; and it was only when 
he found that there was no doulit as to the facts that he 
brought the transgression before tin? notice of its perpetrator. 
This is the matter on which General Gilles]ae eomiilains that 
Raffles treated him with iiidelicixcy, and detracted from the 
dignity and authority of the Comm.'inder of tin* Forces. On 
that personal point the judgment passed by Air. Archibald 
Seton, as member of the Governor-Generars Council, may b(j 
here quoted. In this matter “ the action of Mi*. Idiffles was 
marked by justice, moderation, and an unusual d(*gree of 
politeness.” Notwithstanding these sevcual ])id)lic and private 
matters of dispute. Raffles and Gillesiiu? went through a 
formal reconciliation on the eve of the latter’s dc‘parturc ; and 
the Lieutenant-Governor had no reason to anticipaU; that 
General Gillespie was about to make, behind his back, an 
attack which he had not dared to commence on the s})ot. 

On the 25th of December 1813,'Genoral Gillespie’s charges 
were first brought before the Govcjriior-Gonerars Council. 
The subject was divided by the Council intq seveiitecai heads 
of inquiry into the conduct of the Lieutenaut-Govemor of 
Java ; and its consideration was postponed until the next 
week’s meeting, in order that General Gillespie might give 
more specific information on these articles. On the 1st of 
January 1814, General Gillespie attended, and gave in written 
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and verbal replies ; in the course of which he referred to Mr, 
C. G. Filagrave, late Secretary at l^itavia, as one of his 
authorities. Mr. Blagi'ave’s hostility to Baffles, by whom hc 
had been remov(id from his post in Java, was notorious, and 
his eviflence in sucli a matter would have been received by an 
imj)artial tribunal with scepticism. Still he was summoned 
to give it, and to attcaid the Council on the 15th of January. 
All these proceedings were conducted in the Secret Department ; 
and everyone was enjoined to observe the greatest secrecy in 
the matter. On the day named, Mr. Blagrave's reply was 
refid, and a dcjspatch of tliat date was drafted to Baffles 
enclosing the ^proceedings of these iTiectiiigs of Council, and 
the full statement of tlie cliarges made by General Gillef^pie 
in the first place, and supiKirted by Mr. C. G. Blagrave in 
the second. The Secretary t(» (Tovernment was directed to 
state that “ tlie object of liis Lordsliip in Council in referring 
the documiiiifcs to you is to obtain frimi you the fullest ex- 
planations respecting the transaction to which they relate, and 
to afford to you the most ample means of justifying your own 
conduct in those instaiujes in which it may at all appear to 
be im})eached by the facts stated, or the opinions expressed,, 
by Major-General Gillesjrie or Mr. Blagrave.” The despatch 
also contained this jiaiagraph : “ Tliere is, however, one article 
which, above all others, requires explanation, which is the 
juirchase stated to have bciiii made by you, either singly or 
jointly with other persons, of some of the Government lands. 
You will consequently feel the propriety of stating distinctly 
whether you had any share in these purchases ; and, if so, 
the grounds on whicli you conceived that such a measure 
could l.)e recoiicihid to the faithful discharge of the high 
official state held by you on the island of Java.” This was 
the thuiider])olt that unfexpectedly fell on Eaffles's head at 
the v(uy moment that ho felt most secure and successful. 
He had just sent ofl* his famous Minute on the land question 
to Londim and Calcutta, in a despatch which he felt sure 
would redound to his own honour ; and in the midst of gaiety,, 
at the pinnacle of his own confidence and self-satisfaction,, 
when thouglits only of the broadest iDolicy anJ national 
advantage filled his mind, he received an indictment which 
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pl^ed a false construction on his acts, and charged liiiii witli 
the basest betrayal of his trust. He received the despatch 
on the 24th of February 1814, and he at once sat down and 
penned this indignant denial : — 

“ I have this day had the honour to receive your dcspatcli 
of the 16th ult.,and having carefully perused the proceedings of 
the Supreme Government containing the charges which Major- 
General Gillespie has endeavoured to fasten on iny adminis- 
tration and chai’acter, I lose not a monient in requesting you 
to convey to His Excellency the Kiglit IJonourahle the 
Governor-General in Council an unqualified iissurance that I 
feel perfectly competent of my ability to prove to his Lord- 
ship’s satisfaction that the greater part of the circuinistaiuies 
stated by Major-General Gillespie and Mr. lllagrave are 
utterly devoid of foundation ; that the remainder can be 
easily accounted for ; and that the iiisiiiuati<ms which have 
been made by both parties will be found b) be in no way 
borne out by the simple fatits of the case.” 

The preparation not so much of his re]>ly, but of the 
proofs from the official tiles, occu])ied three wticks, and his 
defence is contained in a despatch of one huiulred and twenty- 
one paragraphs, with his specific replies to the seventeen 
charges, — his replies alone covering one hundred and ten 
closely printed pages. It is obviously impo?>sible to 
transfer to these pages the full text of such evidence. 
The papers were printed and circulated by Raflles himsedf, 
and admit of easy reference. One strong piece of cvid(*.nce us 
to the confidence he felt in his own innocence was tJie manner 
in which lie begged for publicity, and circuhited in every 
quarter the text of tlie accusation and tlic text of his defence. 
He scorned the hollow and deceptive seclusion of the Secret 
and Separate Department of the (ji&vernment of India. The 
following private letter to his friend, William Jlrown Hamsay, 
will give the reader an idea of his inner thoughts at that 
supremely critical moment : — 

“ Bi!iTKNZ<iiwi, March 21s<, 1814. 

“While^Jw arc gliding on in the smooth and sunny stream of private 

life) it ie my lot to be tossed on boisterous billows, and to bo annoyed witb all 
the olouds and evils which ensue from party spirit. 

15 
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“Without hiiJiily pretensiojis, fortune, or ]»owcrfiil friends, it has been my 
lot to ohiaiii the liigh station which I now illl ; and 1 have not been without 
my due proportion of envy in consequence. 

“After this, you will not be surprised at what follows. You are aware of the 
difTerences which occurred between me and Major-General Gillespie, and that 
he, in consequence, applied to be relieved from the military command. AiTiviiig 
ill Bengal after Lord Minto had left it, he found the new Governor-General 
unacquainted with all that had ])rcviously passed, and succeeded, to a certain 
extent, in iiiqu'essing him favourably in his behalf. He was committed, in the 
course of some of our dilferences, by assertions which ho had made ; and finding 
that he had siu^ceeded in directing the current of ])ublic opinion a good deal 
against mo, he has brought regular charges against both my administration and 
character. The whole are, 1 thank God, easily to be rci>cllcd ; and the closer 
the investigation, the, jiiirer rny conduct will appear. Lord Miiito is fully aware 
of the violent faction Avhich has taken uj) arms against me, and will defend me 
in England. In liidia I have ])osscKsion, and a clear character to maintain it ; 
let Satan do his worst. . . . iMy enemies have said much, and widtteu miKsh ; 
but, in the end, tnith and honesty must prevail.” 


The Seventeen Heads of Inquiry were, in their order, as 
follows : — 

First — The expediency of tlie sale of the Government 
lands. 

Second. — Whctln^r the sale was, generally speaking, made 
in the mode most conducive to the interests of Government ? 

Third. — AVhetluir the Lieutenant-Governor and Mr. 
M'Quoid and anotlu'T Commissioner became joint-owners of 
any of the coffee plantations ; and, if so, to what extent ? 

Fourth. — Wiietlicr any of the plantations were disposed 
of by private sale to individuals ; and, if so, on adequate and 
proper bn’ins, or otherwise ? 

Fifth. — Whether an offer was made, through the late 
s('.eretary to Government, for one of the coffee j)lautations, of 
5000 dollars more thaji was actually jmid by the Lieutenant- 
Governor and the persons united with him in purchasing the 
plantation ? 

Smth . — The violation of the regulations of the island 
and of the principles of policy by the union in the person of 
Mr. M'CJuoid of the office of Laiidrost and Eesident of several 
Regencies. 

Seventh. — The compatibility of the offices mentioned i]| 
the preceding article with the character recently acquired 
by Mr. M‘Quoid of joint-proprietor of extensive tracts of 
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land to which the influence of the above-meutioned office 
extended. 

Eighth . — The other offices supi)osLHl to be held lyr Mr. 
M'Quijid, and their compatibility with each other. 

Ninth . — The propriety of tlic alteration ina»le in tlie rate 
of profit which the holders of tlie coffee lands themselves 
enjoy ; the former rate being a quarter, the present tlirce- 
. quarters. 

TerUh . — The rate at which the coffee lands whu’c ])urchased 
by the Lieutenant-Governor and his co-operators, with refer- 
ence, on the one hand, to the intrinsic value of the lands, and, 
on the other, to the prices paid by otlier indi\iduals. 

* Eleventh . — The discouragement or prohibition of coffee 
plantations in other parts of the island, witli tlie supposed 
view of enhancing the value of those ac(|uired at tlie public 
sales, especially by the Lieutenant-tJovornor ami liis co- 
partners. 

Twelfth . — The policy of the ineasurea adopted witli 
respect to the Treasury Notes and Lombard Lank. 

Thirteenth . — The expediency and })ropricty of tlie stop- 
page of issue of paper money from the Or])han Chamber, 
especially at the period when such sto])page is statecl to have 
taken place. 

Fourteenth . — Tlie jiolicy and justice of the restrictions 
established on the authority of the native chiefs (see Pro- 
clamation). 

Fifteenth . — The expediency and pro])riety of the pledge 
made to receive on the i)art of Government any surplus 
quantity of coflbe at a nameable and fixed rate, when a higher 
price for it cannot be obtained in the market. 

Sixteenth . — The conditions on which Mr. M‘Quoid is 
reported to have obtained the contract for birds’ nests, and the 
propriety of such contract. 

Seventeenth . — The construction of military works and 
application of military stores by the Lieutenant-Governor 
without the concurrence of his Council, and the object of such 
%orks. 

It is impossible and unnecessary to enter into a discussion 
of all these points ; but it may be noted that liaffles de- 
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molislied some of tliciii with a breath. Such were the twelfth 
and thirleeutli heads, wherein General Gillespie’s inferences 
were “ entirely erroneous from his being unacquainted with 
the real nature of the paper currency in question.” Jn this 
wise the simple facts were exactly the opposite of what was 
alleged. The ninth, eleventh, and fifteenth heads were also- 
based oil an erroneous reading of the facts. The military 
arraiigements arraigned in section seventeen were alleged by 
General Gillespie to have been taken on the part of Baffles 
with the view of enhancing the value of his owm property. 
Raffles had no dilliciilty whatever in showing that this could 
not be tlie ca*si'., because the works, directed against pirates, 
were in a (jompletely o])])osite quarter of the island from the 
estate ])urchased by him and others, and separated from it by 
an impassable tniet of country. The spirit of the attack on 
Eaffles’s offl(ual iiosition and private character is clearly re- 
vealed by the recJclessiiess of the more easily refuted charges. 

Witliout entering upon the policy of the sale of lands as 
the only available nii‘aiis of taking uj) tlie depreciated paper 
currency, which w’as sufflciently described in the last chapter,, 
and which I-.ord Miiito termed “ an able expedient in a case 
of great emergeiKjy,” the charges assailing the personal honour 
of Rallies w(*n'. those included in the second, third, fourth, and 
fifth hcfifls, and also in tlie sixteenth. Of these the most 
vital were the third and fifth. On the principle that the 
greater absorbs the less, it is to these points that I shall 
devote most s])ace, placing before the reader the supporting 
eviden(«e of General Gillespie and Mr. Blagrave, together with 
tlie defence and explanation of Raffles. 

General (Jilles])ie stated in his cliarge on the third head: 
“ I liave reason to believe that the Lieutenant-Governor, Mr. 
M‘Quoid, jind aiiotlKU’ Coinmission er, became joint-owners of 
a part of the coffee plantation in the Regencies. To what 
extent T cannot* precisely answ’er, though, if I am correctly 
informed, the purchase was very considerable.” Mr. Blagrave 
supplemented and sup]xirted this statement with the following 
assertion : — “ I was not present at the sale of the Government 
lands, but was informed by Mr. M'Quoid that llr. Baffles 
find himself had ]>urchased estates in the Regencies. I under- 
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stand from the same authority that the LkMiteiuiiit-(j!overnor, 
Mr. Engelhard, and M. de Wilde were joiiit-imrchapers of 
some other lots, also in the IJogeiicies. It was, indeed, 
generally talked of and bclievetl that such was tlu* ease. Tlie 
sale of the lands in tlie Batavia JJegeiicies was iieviM* recorded 
on the public proceedings of tlie Ooveruiiient wliilc J lield 
the office of secretary at Java ; I therefore cannot state tlie 
names of the particular estates in wJiicli tlie Lieutenant- 
Governor became interested.” 

On the fifth head General Gillesj>ie knew nothing but he 
said: “I was informed by Mr. (\ Blagrave that an oHer was 
made by letter, which came before him, from il. de Frize 
[^riese] for one of the estates in the Bogiuicies, and that he 
understood the sum to lie 5000 dollars more than the (\stimated 
value by the Commissioners.” On this head it will be noticed 
that Mr. Blagrave is the sole accuser, and his cJiarge reads as 
follows: — “A letter came into my possession from a M. de 
Vriese, assistant to the Besident at Buitenzorg, dated, 1 believe, 
in December 1812, ollering a sum of money (to the best of 
my recollection, 45,000 Spanish dollars) for one of the lots in 
the Kegcncies, which letter I forwarded to the Liimtenant- 
Governor for his instructions, together with one of a similar 
nature from Mr. de Wilde. As the tenders hjr the ])urchnsc 
of the Government lands vrere to be made tbrough the ])rivatc 
secretary to the Lieutenant-Governor, 1 concliuleil tlia-t these 
letters would be reidied to through tliat channel ; snl;se- 
quently, however, to the day of sale (in the mouth of Feb- 
ruary) I was sent, by order of the Lieutenant-Governor, on a 
commission to Tjanjore with tlie Civil Commissioner (Mr. 
Hope), accompanied by Mr. M‘Q.uuiil. M. de A^riese, who 
resides at Tjanjore, joined us at the Bcgeiit's house, where we 
had met for the purposes of the Commission, and, entering into 
a conversation with Mr. M'Quoid respecting the sale of the 
Government lands, expressed himself inucli*disapi)ointcd and 
dissatisfied at the treatment lie had experienced. M. de 
Vriese observed that ho understood Mr. de Wilde had been 
accommcKlated with the estate he had ofiered for, while he 
(M. de Vriese), though ho had tendered 5000 dollars more 
for the lot he required than the amount of the estimate by 
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the Commissioners for tlie sale of the land, had not even 
received a reply to liis application. I am not aware of the 
sum actually paid for this hy the Lieutenant-Governor and 
the persons who \vere associated or supj)osed to be united with 
him ill tlie purchase.” 

Tlie unprojiidiced reader will have no hesitation in forming 
tlui opinion that wlicn one member of an administration 
prefers a grave indictment against another member, and 
especially against his cliief, he ought to have a surer founda- 
tion for liis statcjinents tluin “ T believe,” “ to the best of my 
recollection,” and “ 1 am not aware ” — in the case of essential 
details. Were^so great a latitude granted in the drafting of 
accusations, every disa])pointed and dismissed subordin^e, 
such as Mr. Bliigrave was, \voiild take his revenge in assailing 
the cliaracter of liis .su])m'ior. 

TJie sixt(jcnth Iiead was amplified by General Gillespie as 
follows : — “ A mountain was discovered in the Regencies to 
possess a portion of l)irds’ nests, which was advertised for sale 
for seven (7) years — ns I have understood there was no 
competition, from the ignorance of persons who might have 
been ineliiKHl to bid — and it was accordingly purchased by 
Mr. M'CJuoid for 12 hundred dollars per annum for seven 
yc^ars. It has been reported to me that the mountain is 
worth from 40 to GO thousand dollars annually, and is within 
the control of Mr. M‘Quoid, as General Resident over the 
Regencies.” On this point Mr. Rlagrave added nothing. 

The charges against Rallies, therefore, amounted to this : 
ho had become a ])urchaser of Government lands; he had 
caused to be rejected a tender for a higher sum than that at 
which one particular lot had been knocked down to him and 
others ; and ho had rewarded his assistant and co-partner, Mr. 
M'Quoid, for his co-operation in these matters with several 
appointments, and with the lease, at an unduly small sum, 
of a mountain containing the edil)l(i lards’ nests. 

If substantiated, these charges were sufficient to have 
disqualified Rallies from holding any administrative office, 
and to have permanently destroyed his rejDutation. But even 
before the answers to them were cidled for and received, an 
impartial and considerate Governor-General would have com- 
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pelled the accusers to frame their cliarges in a more definite 
and positive form, and to recognise that they luid incurred 
a serious responsibility and the risk of tliat penalty which 
soonen or later devolves on all fabricators of false cluirgcs. 

Baffles had already explained his part in the purchase 
of Government lands, in a Minute, dated the 18th of 
February 1814, or a week before the text of the Gillespie 
charges reached his hands. There was, consequently, no 
necessity for liim to make a defence on tliis liead, bcciiuse he 
had already explained everything relating to it. Four lots 
of land were registered in the oilice of tiui magistrates with 
the name of the Lieutenant-Governor inclufled among tlie 
proprietors, and the circumstances under wliich the purchase 
was made, together vrith the reasons that induced Bailies to 
intervene personally in tlie matter, are set forth in the Minute 
mentioned. The information in the earlier document is, con- 
sequently, mucli more valuable than that given in any formal 
defence against a specific and serious charge. 

With regard to the imperative necessity of the sale, Eaflles 
shows that, as the paper had depreciated more in the last 
month — prior to November 1812 — tiiau in the preceding 
twelve, the six months’ delay for the purpose of reference to 
the Supreme Government “might have increased the <lifii- 
culties of the local government a hundredfold.” It was also 
undoubtedly a difficulty that should he dealt with (mt of locxil 
resources ; and the only local resources were the public lands. 
The Dutch, whose laws were continued during our occiq)ation, 
had always recognised a sale of such laiuls as legitimate ; and, 
in the first year’s budget of the British Administration, a sale 
of public lands had actually figured among the assets, and liad 
been passed by the Supreme Govcriimeut without comment. 
As to the necessity and legitimacy of a sale of lands, and as 
to the impossibility of reference, if the sale was to accomplish 
its intended object, there cannot be a difference of opinion. 
The reasons which induced Baffles to participate pei*sonally 
in the purchase of lands had better be given in his own words : 

“ AJEew days previous to the intended sale, Mr. Engelhard, 
formerly Governor of Java, and a gentleman of the highest 
rank and most considerable influence in this island, addressed 
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me 21 letter, of which the enclosed is a translation, and waited 
upon me personally to know my sentiments ; on which I 
informed liim that my former observations were made in the 
general mituro of the conversation, and that I never had any 
serious idea on the subject. He became, however, exceedingly 
pressing, and, on the next djiy, submitted to me the annexed 
X)apers, showing what the estates, if purcliased, might be safely 
bouglit for, tlie other, wluit lie con(?eived they might be worth 
upoji a specuhition. Altliougli I felt disinclined to participate 
in any ]»urchM.se, and did not ]>os.sess the funds required to 
meet the projiosjil of Mr. Engellnird, I hesitated within myself 
whetlier, Jifter Kis pressing iiiviljition, and the rumours which 
laid been industriously s])reail alu’oad n^gardiiig tlie possibility 
and even legfility of the sjile, it would be prudent for me to 
reject tliein. 1 liad licjird some days ])efore from Mr. Tim- 
mernian Thyssen, merclamt of eonsider2d)lc rcLspectability, 
and strongly attcichcd to tue Hritish Governinent, that the 
reports were likely to injure tlie sale; and party spirit then 
rose so high that such surmises were reiidily eauglit at; on 
consideration, then*forc, 1 thought that iny jieecdiiig to the 
])roposjil of Mr. Engelhard would at once remove Jill doubts in 
his iniud. This wjis essential, because, if be luul withdrawn 
from bis avowed intention of pureluising, the suspieions and 
doulits tlalt must have Jirisen in the minds of others would 
undoubtedly hiive been injurious to Die pnl)lic interest, as 
well iis to tliii credit of Govijrniiient. The hinds which he 
proposed to jiurcluise were those adjoining to his estate at 
Jhiiteiizorg. They were a convenient acquisition to the 
Governor, inasmuch as they would allbrd Europe vegetables, 
and enable him to esbilJish a herd of cattle, ixnd obtain the 
coiivcmieiiee attiieh(id to a farm, of which the Government 
House at Ihiitenzorg had been deprived by the sale of the 
lands ill its immediate neighbourhood by Marshal Daendels. 
I did not iiossess Jtbe funds required to participate in the sale, 
but Mr. Robinson assisted me with what money might be 
nccessjiry, and the share which I had in the purchase wdfl, 
in fact, nithcr in name tluin in reality ; it was agreed that not 
less thiin one-half should stand in my name, as a smaller 
participation would not look well in the situation I * held ; 
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but that half should he divided ]ietwe(Mi us. On tlie sale 
taking place, the lots were sold for soimaJiing short of 
60,000 Spanish dollars, being far above the i)rie(i lirsti con- 
tendplafced by Mr. Engelliard : ami this high ainonnl was bid 
by him in tlie confidence of my finding the funds for l)alf tlie 
purchase; but that he woulil do so was only known to Mr. 
Engelhard and the gentlemen interestt*d. ... It l)eing sub- 
sequently found necessary that a person accustomed to the 
Javanese should be a,ppointed t«» resiih' upon the estate to 
administer it, Mr. de Wilde was selected : and, tliat he might 
have an interest in its good mauagcnicnt., iKicame a j»art.ner 
•to the extent of one-sixth : and, to complM.t* Mie funds 
req(liisite for tlie ])m'(?lias«*, Mr. M‘(,hinid tonk om^-sixth, but 
did not bid at the sale, "rinis tlie four lots lu'canie tb(^ pro- 
perty of four persons, as situated in tlie list of jiiireliasers. 
Such is the concise and plain stalimieiiL of my [»i‘rsonal 
concern in the recent sale «if lamls.” 

Let us consider the situation as it ]»ri*scnted it.s<*lf at that 
moment oil ] mb lie grounds to tin* l.ieiileiiani-( lovcnior. Jt 
w.as a critical moment. To buy m* not to bay, that was the 
question. Not to hny was to render (‘xtriMnely iinpvoliable 
that improvoment of tin? finaneial siluatiim NNhich the sale of 
lands was designed to ellect. Eor ]>ur(*hasers, nnsn]>ported 
by the particijuition of ^Ir. Engelhard, would have* held olV, 
feeling no confidence in the stability of any jmrebases made; 
while EngelliJird’s particijiation was contingent iijion that of 
the Lieutenant-Governor liimsedf. ]>iit for IJafiles to Imy 
was to exiioso himself to the risk of terrible misrepresi'iita- 
tion ; yet ho never luisitateKl an instant when he saw that it 
was the only mode of attaining success in tlu' task of (extri- 
cating the Government from its dilliculty. On the general 
proposition that the responsible liead of a Government sliould 
not become the purchaser of Government projierty th(*re will 
be general agreement; on the special (?ase (•fdicorning llafilcs, 
who will venture not to say that it was the exception needed 
to prove the rule ? 

Some^premonitory rumour seems to have reached Raffles 
that his participation in the imrehase was being challenged 
and misrepresented ; and, although he had gone in for it “ more 
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on public tliaii on private grounds ” ; and, although he did not 
“ think it was wrong to purchase public property at a public 
sale,” he rc(piested his co-partners, “ as a favour,” to take over 
his share at the price he ])aid for it. When the whole trans- 
action was tlius concluded, Eaflles found himself a not incon- 
siderable loser; but at the moment of the receipt of the 
charges in .Java, lie was no longer a holder of any share in 
any estate whatever. His formal reply on this point had, 
therefore, in the main, to be a mere reiteration of the state- 
ments set forth in tlie despatch of the 18th of 'February 1814. 

Leaving aside for the moment the point whether the 
member of a ( rovernment had, under the special circumstances 
prevailing in .Java., the right to Imy any property, it is import- 
ant to note that llaflies next proceeds to demolish the state- 
ment that a tender higlier by 6000 dollars was not taken 
into notice. He sliows that tlie tender was considered and 
rejected as inadc(piate, and that, whereas it amounted to 
G923 silver dollars, the Jot was actually purchased by him 
and bis partiuirs for 36,500 silver dollars. Mr. de Vriese, 
the person alleged by Mr. Blagrave to have made this higher 
tender, sent in an dated the 5th of March 1814, com- 

pletely refuting the statement of the discharged secretary, and 
substantiating the accuracy of the just-cited record of the 
only sale in which Eaflles was either directly or indirectly 
interested. I give the full text of this important docu- 
ment : — 

“To the question you have put to me concerning the sum 
I oflered for a spot of land in the Ecgcncy of Tjanjore, which 
was sold with other lands in January 1813, and if I could 
recollect having held a conversation with yon (Mr. M'Quoid), 
in the presence of ]Mr. Blagrave, concerning these lands, about 
a month after the public sale, on which occasion I remarked 
that, although my offer was 5000 Spanish dollars more than 
the valuation oF the Commission appointed to carry into effect 
the sale of the lands, my speculation to purchase this lot was 
unsuccessful, I declare, and I am ready to confirm it with an 
oath, that I oflered 45,000 rix-dollars paper money, or about 
7000 Spanish dollars silver, for a lot of land called Goenong 
Parang, known under No. 7, which sum appeared to me 
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sufficient, because the land >vas too distant for tlic sale and 
transport of its produce to other places. I recollect j^erfectly 
well that you (M‘Quoid) were at Tjipanas with Mr. IJlagpave, 
but I declare that I ^ever made a remark on the failure of 
my attempt to purchase the said land. T must add that 1 
could not be deceived in this respect, however, as I w’as 
present at the sale. I had it in my powcu' to liave bid what 
I thought fit, but the lot having sold for 30,500 Spanish 
dollars, that sum exceeded my calculations. Purthcr, I 
declare that I never heard of any valuation of tlic lands in 
the Regency of Tjanjore being made liy the Cominissioneis.” 

This sworn statement completely disposed df the story as 
to Ae rejected higher tender, and proved that Rallies and his 
friends paid five times wliat Mr. Vriese had olfcnMl. Wluxjvcr 
else suffered, it is siifliciently clear, therefore, that the Govein- 
ment was not defrauded. With rc'gard to the Rirds’ N('st 
Rock described under head sixteen, Rallies had Jio ilifliculty 
in showing tliat it was a very trilling matter, and that 1250 
dollars was a fair rent, because, in the lii-st yrnr, the total 
sale of birds’ nests did not reach tliat sum, while General 
Gillespie’s assertion of its being worth from fifty to sixty 
thousand dollars a year was a pure fiction. Among minor 
charges, General Gillespie alleged that the new silver coin 
contained an undue proportion of alloy. Jhillles sniashed up 
this allegation by showing that lie had recommended a nearer 
approximation to the Calcutta sicca-rupcc, but had liecm over- 
ruled by General Gillespie and Mr. Craiissen. If any one w^as 
to blame on this point, it was not Raflles, but Gillesi»ie himself. 
In face of such extraordinary indifference to facts, and such 
an exposure of ignorance as to what really took place, doulit is 
natural as to whether General Gillespie may not have been 
mentally somewhat ovcrstiuined. 

No one who goes through the voluminous evidence care- 
fully can arrive at any other conclusion than#that the cliarges 
in all their details were grossly and wilfully cxagg(irated and 
misstated by General Gillespie and Mr. Blagrave; and, as 
General Gillespie had gone through a formal reconciliation 
with Raffles, — I-ord Minto’s son. Captain the Honourable G. 
Elliot, acting as mediator, — there is no room to doubt that a 
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deep-rootiid and vindictive malice was at the bottom of the 
attack. Tlie cliargos were also clearly and candidly refuted, 
not .merely by Itailles, but also by Mr. Muntinghe, the Dutch 
member of Council, for whose Minute Ui support of SafBes I 
would, if possible, make room. A question, which is one that 
difiereiit i)eople will decide in dilterent ways, of course 
remains open — Was llaftles, the Lieutenant-Governor of Java, 
justified in l)ecoming a purchaser of lands put up for sale by 
the Government of which he was the head ? There is no 
doubt tliat his participation encouraged the sale, and brought 
in l)uyers ; there is no doubt, also, that his motives were 
pure, and that hti concealed nothing ; and it is incontestable 
that, far from making any money, he was actually out of pdbket 
when the transaction was concluded. But he would have been 
more prudent if luj liad allowed his original doubts to control 
his judgnumt, and had tlius Jibstaincd from participation in 
the purcliase of any ])ublic property. If General Gillespie 
had protested at tlie time, — for ho was present at the actual 
sale, — and had, there and then, insisted on a reference to the 
Su])reme Government on the simple 2)oint, as to whether a 
member of tlie Government ought to inirchase Government 
])ro]MTty, lie would liave discharged his duty ; no one could 
have criticised his actitui, and the question w’ould have been 
decided once and for all. But he did nothing of the kind ; 
lie was silent when he sliould have sjioken out ; and, when 
malice 2)rom])ted liiiii to utter charges beliind the back of the 
man lie assailed, and to whom his latest attitude had been one 
of feigned friendsliij), he would have studied his honour better 
if he had remained silent still. 

Neither Gillespie nor Blagrave S])ared EafHes*s feelings. 
On the llinisicst arguments they attacked and misrepresented 
every act of his administfation. Tlicy would have rejoiced if 
their secretly delivered asstault had hurled him from his pride 
of place, and ruined his re]nitation. There is no reason for 
showing tenderness to tlieir memories. Gillespie was a fiery- 
tenipered and imiietnous soldier, who, if he had made charges 
in hot blood, would have been granted an easy sentence, on the 
ground that he si>oke without thinking, and that his thoughts 
were the hasty impressions of the moment. But his attack 
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on Raffles was not of this unpremeditated character. It was 
not a case of virtuous indignation at the conduct of a colleague 
as being unworthy of a British official. I’lie carefully planned 
attack, ^furtively delivered when Raffles was far away* and 
possibly without a friend at court, delivered, too, wluui the 
possibility of a reconciliation had lulled his enemy into the 
belief that all, disputes were over, and tluit. the hatchet was 
buried between them, savoured rather of the Italian brigand 
than of the English officer. In the ease of Gillespie, the 
originating cause of the athick iimy have been a])prehension 
lest Raffles should take steps to expose all his j^roceedings on 
the island; in that of l->lagmve,it was open res#iitme.nt at the 
loss^of an official appointment. 

General Gillespie’s high-handed and unwavrfintabhj pro- 
ceedings at Chipanas in taking forced laljour for liis own ])iir- 
poses, have been mentioned ; and the heli)less natives were on 
the point of resorting to the only remedy witliin tlieir pow(ir, 
— which was a general exodus, — when the intervciiiticui of the 
lieuteuant-Governor put an end to the tyranny. But a far 
more serious indictment of the General could be framed on 
the charges of “his forcibly demanding a virgin from tlie 
orphan school at Samarang,” and of his having participated 
in a case of abduction from the bouse of a Air. Shiytcr at 
Batavia. These cases were not the only instances of tlie 
kind; and Alajor Robison, for some time Resident at I’aleni- 
bang, preferred a serious accusation against General Oillesi)i(‘.’s 
moral proceedings and character during tlie ex])editi()n to that 
place. General Gillespie did everything in his power to su])- 
press discussion, and to prevent impiiry into tliese matters ; 
and Raffles, out of regard for the dignity of tln^ Insad of the 
army, “ did not deem it consistent witfi delieaey to ])ush tlu‘ 
inquiry further than he, the party ^nost coueei ned, deemed it 
proper to urge.” Had these points l)een r(‘ferred to the 
Supreme Government, there can he no hesij>atioii in saying 
that, despite his reputation for courage, Gillespie would 
probably have been removed from his command in flava. 

Mr. Blagrave’s conduct in the post of Secretary to the 
•Batavia Clovernment had been so reprehensible that it 
entailed his dismissal. His post in the Company’s service 
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was on the establishiuent of the Moluccas ; but, as he passed 
through Batavia, RatHes, Iiaving no one eligible for the post, 
appointed liiiii Acting-Se(n*etary. A brief experience showed 
that “ lie was wholly incapable of performing the duties of 
the office, and, in short, muther his general talents nor his 
personal habits were sucli as to enable " Raffles to make him 
a confidential secretary. He became involved as a co-partner 
in the purcJiase of a sliip; and it was clearly proved that, while 
he received the sum of money at wliich he transferred his 
property in it, he omitted to pay the original owner the 
amount agreed u])on. At first Rallies agreed to overlook this 
transaction, on tlui undei’standing that Mr. Blagrave was to 
get rid of the s])ecidati()ii ; hut, as his incompetence becAime 
more evident in tlui ])()st of Secretary, and, as his opposition to 
the Lieutenant - Governor became marked and outspoken, 
lialHcs gave him orders to vacate the secretaryship, and to 
proceed to Amboyjia to take up his definite appointment. At 
first Afr. Blagrave consented; but, in a few days, he changed 
his mind, and deified Rfillles to I’cmove him without reference 
to the Supreme Government. This defiance was equally futile 
and absurd. It entailed his summary dismissal, and the 
immediate appoiiitiiKuit of a successor. To crown his acts, he 
then left Java without notice; and, instead of proceeding to 
the MoliKicas, took his passage to Cfilcutta. At that moment 
he was in debt to the Company in the sum of nearly 7000 
silver dollars. Such were the two men who allied themselves 
together at Calcutta for the overthrow of Raffles. Their 
accusations were marked by malevolence, but the reckless 
manner in which they set them forth contributed to their own 
refutation and discomfiture. 

Wlieii Raffles had drawn up his detailed and exhaustive 
replies to the charges, it was suggested by Sir Miles 
Niglitingall, Gillesinc’s successor in the military command^ 
that trusty friends should ])e sent in charge of them to London 
as well as tci Calcutta. Captain Travers was accordingly de- 
spatched to England ; and Mr. Charles Assey, Secretary to the 
Batavia Government, was deputed to Calcutta, where his long 
and extensive knowledge of the work of the secretanal depart- 
ment at Batavia would prove, it was hoped, useful in clearing 
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up any uncertainty. Mr. Assey was a most capabUi man, and 
hia public writings on the position of the rival States of 
England and Holland in the Eastern Arcliipclago are, even 
to. this day, worth perusal. His ship was unfortuiAtely 
delayed on its voyage, so that RafHes’s answers did not rcacli 
Calcutta until the autumn ; by whicli time Gillespie was dead, 
having met a soldier’s fate at the attack on Kalunga during 
the Nepaulese War. The Supremo Governnuuit showed an 
extraordinary reluctance to grapple with the jjuestion ; which 
was an additional injustice and injury to Hallies, over whosi! 
head the charges hung in suspense. In London, alst), Captain 
Travers found such an aversion to discuss any niattei* relating 
to tSava, that “ despatches from that place were not even o])ened 
in Leadenhall Street.” 

At last, in May 1815, when the final dt?cision to evacuate 
Java had been taken under the Treaty of Vienna ami Lord 
OastlereaglVs Convention, the Governor-Generars CV)umal took 
up the matter. Mr. N. IL Edmonstone wrote an exhaustive 
and admirable Minute of two hundred and eiglity paragraphs, 
vindicating the character of Hallkiss administration, and 
exonerating him from the heavy accusations of (Hllespie and 
Blagrave. It is impossible even to summarise, that Minute, 
but it is easy of reference ill the Imlia Ollice Record ])e]>art- 
ment. Mr. Edmonstone’s conclusion on the j)crsomil charge 
reads as follows: — “Of the integrity of his conduct, of the 
purity of the motives wdiich regulated his proccetlings,of his 
zealous and laborious exertions in the prosecution of measures 
which, whatever may be our judgment of them, apix'arcd to 
him conducive to the interests of the publicj service, I enter- 
tain an entire conviction.” 

If such was the opinion of one member of the Council, 
that of another, Mr. Archibald Setou, was e(pially cni])hatic 
and favourable. It was expressed in the Minute he recoixled 
on the 18th of June 1815, in which he associated himself with 
his colleague’s opinions. After speaking of the land sc.ttleinent 
as “a delicate, important, and complicated question,” and bearing 
testimony to the high character of Mr. M‘Quoid, represented 
by the assailants as Eaffles’s tool throughout all tliesc transac- 
tions, Mr. Seton went on as follows : — “ Upon the whole, I 
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think it is to ho regrelled that a cliargo of so foul a nature, 
and which so deeply inv(jlves the public and priv« 4 tc 5 character 
of the Lieiitcnant-(iov(;rn(»r, should have been brought forw^ard 
in coiise(iii(*ii(*,e of iiii])r(*ssions which, as far as 1 am ^able to 
judge, must Iia ve originated ill misinformation. . . . There are 
no grounds for im])uting to ilr. Raflles any improper motive, 
or for supposing that in the course of his ellbrts he personally 
derived any advantage.” With the following further quota- 
tion my extracts from Mr. Setons Minute must end: — 

“ It will 1)0 ovido.ut IVoiii wliat has been stated, that, in all his public 
ineasui’es, Mr. KafHcs aap‘«ii'.s to nio to have been actuated by the purest 
motives, by an arheiit Z(;al tor the ])rospcrity ot‘ the colony confided to his 
charge, and by an hononr.ible and cunschuitious dc^sire to contribute td^tlie 
attainnicnt of that object. . . . That Mr. Hallies lias not succeeded in his 
endeavours may, I think, be attributed to the exhausted state in which he 
found the island, to the aiiiiiliilatioii of its export trade, to a want of specie, 
and, under the ^reat disadvantage of these dillieulties, to the fatal necessity of 
engagin'' in early and f‘Xf)cnsivo wars with the Sultans of Palcmbang and 
Jqjoearta. . . . lii so far, llierelbrc, as the circumstance of Mr. Rafiles’s 
becoming a pur(‘haser either alfects his mural character or influenced the results 
of the sale, 1 am bound in jiistien to declare, on the grounds above stated, 
that ill my 'ipinion, wlnle his eonduc-t was pure and correct, it evidently tended 
to promote llic interests of Clovcriiinciil.*’ 

Lord iMoini’s own Minute wns not issued till the 17th of 
October LSI 5. Jt was fur from being a docuinent sympa- 
thetic to Eahlt's ; l)iit no attcmipt wfis made by the Govemor- 
Gemu’al to answer tlie weighty reasoning and powerful 
exposition of facts put forward by JMessrs. Edrnonstone and 
Seton ; on tlie (irucial ])oint, liowever, viz. the right Raffles 
possessed to th(‘, llcncoolcn appointment, Lord Moira decided 
in favour of Italthis. Hut it was not until the year 1818 
that the Governor-(ieneral came fully round to Ralllcs’s side, 
and rendennl him tartly Justice. The i)assagc giving the 
practical eonclusitms of his Minute reads as follows: — 

“ AVitli rcfcicnce tliat jiart of the Honourable Court’s instructions which 
ndates to the appointment of Mr. Rattles to the Residency of Fort Marlborough, 
the (lovernor-CicTicral in (.Council observes that nothing has appeared in the 
course of the del ihenit ions respecting Mr. Rafllcs’s conduct to authorise an 
opinion affect iiig lii.> moral character, and although he has not succeeded in 
administering the extensive and important duties of the Government of Java 
with that degree of elludeney whieli is indispensable to scciiro tlio advantages 
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held out by Mr. RatHcs himsclt* from the i>osspssioii of the colony, yet there 
docs not appear to bo reason to apprehend that Mr. liatlles is not competent 
to aeqait himself with duo benefit to his cnij»h»yi*is in the less conqilicatcd 
duties of the Residency at Hencooleii. The Govenior-Geiieral in (Council 
accordingly considers himself bound in justice to leave unshaken the reserved 
appointment of Mr. Rallies to the .situation of Resident at Fort Marlborough, 
of which Mr. Raffles is to take t>os8cssion as soon as another person shall be 
selected for the Government of Java.** 

The language of the Governor-Geiicrars Minute naturally 
hurt Batlles’s feelings, altliongh the iinal tlecusidii certainly 
cleared his official character, and expressly continued the 
reversion to Boncooleii, provideil for him by tlie thoughtful- 
ness of Lord Minto. He had already, it will fie remembered, 
corSmunicated all the papers to the Court iu J.oudou, and his 
well-proved friend, Captain Travers, had givi*u there verbal 
explanations. On receiving the ilecision of the Supreme 
Government? in India, Raffles addressiid a. long h‘.lt(‘r to the 
Court, of which I need only give the two following jiaragraphs. 
In it he announced his intention of memormlising tlie Court 
for a more complete and unstinted accpiittal. Tlie letter was 
written from Batavia on the 1st of January 181G 

** Although the Supreme Government ha vi* in these precood in gs hceii pleased 
to observe that ‘ nothing lias appeared in tlm course ol’ the deliberations respect- 
ing my conduct to authorise an opinion aireetiiig my moral clisraet^ji’,’ and Iiavo 
further declared that ‘tliey found themselves iMuiiid injustice to leave unshaken 
my reserved apiiointment to the situation of Fort Marlborough,’ a didcnniiiatioii 
which appears hy the orders of your Ilonourahlc (Join t to he coiisidereil by you 
as the proof or test of ray having ex]ihiiiied my eon*lnet to the satisfaction of 
the Right Honoiirablo the Governor-General iu Couiieil . . . with respect to 
the Memorial, which I have stated it to be my inteiilion to present to your 
Honourable Court, I request to oKservo that, ha«l the above been tlio only 
points at issue, had the questions allccstiiig iny personal integrity and honour 
been fully and candidly dechled upon, 1 would not tlius liavc claimed your 
protection ; but, conscious iu my own mind tliat my constant study has been 
to promote, to the beat of my abilities, the interests and honour of my country, 
and to render the establishment of a British administration in tliesc colonics a 
memorable era among them in the amelioration and improvement of their poi»u- 
lation, I would have bowed with deference to the jud^flneiit of a .superior 
authority ; for this memorial, however, will he reserved that more circumstan- 
tial and detailed review of the proceedings which the present (jovcrnor-Geiicral 
has adopted towaiMs me personally, and which will form the main ground of 
my appeal to^our Honourable Court.’* 

The filial decision of the Court was not given until the 13th 

j6 
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of FebniJiry 1817, Imt thou it was given in the frankest and 
fullest manner, without reservation or qualification, as recorded 
in the Ihiblic Letter, of which the following is the full text: — 

“ We liave received your letter in this department of the 
8th December 1815, in whicli you draw our attention to 
your proceedings relative to the charges which were preferred 
by the late MaJor-( leneral Gillespie and Mr. Blagrave against 
Mr. Rattles, latci Lieutenant-Governor of Java, and communi- 
catiid tli(i judgment you have formed find recorded, as the 
result of a deliberate investigation of those charges. After a 
scrupulous lixamiiiation of all the documents, botli accusatory 
and ex<;ulj)at()ry, connected with this important subject, 
and an attentive i)erusal of the Minutes of the Goverilor- 
General, Jind of the other members comx)osing the Council, 
when it was under consideration, we think it due to Mr. 
Rattles, to the interests of onr service, and to the cause of 
truth, explicitly to declare our decided conviction, that the 
charges, in as far as they w'ent to im])each the moral character 
of that gentleman, have m»t only not been made good, but 
that they have been disproved, to an extent which is seldom 
])racticable in a (iase of defence. 

“ It is not our intention now to discuss the expediency of 
the leading measures of the administration of Java, while Mr. 
Ratthis ])r(*.sided ov(t tlui gov(U'nnimit of tlie Island. The 
policy (.»f these measures is not only separable from the 
motiv(^s which di(*.tated them ; but there are cogent reasons 
why they should be ke])t altogether distinct and separate on 
the present occasion. Before pronouncing uiion the financial 
operations of that Government, we fire desirous of fuller 
iuh^rmation jind further time to deliberate on their tendency 
and tittects, as wcdl iis on the circumstances under which 
they were fidoptcd. 

“ Were their unrojisonableness, improvidence, and in- 
eliicieiiey clefirly established, this would only indicate error or 
defect of judgment, or, at most, incompetence in Mr. Baffles 
for the high and, in many respects, exceedingly difficult, 
situation which he filled. 

“ But the purity, as well as the propriety, of many of his 
ficts, as Lieutenant-Governor, having been arraigned, accusa- 
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tions having been lodged against him, which if substantiated 
must have proved fatal to his clnimctei’, and liiglily injurious, if 
not ruinous to his future prospects in life, liis comluet haying 
been subjected to a regular and soloinn investigation, and this 
investigation having demonstrated to our minds tlie utter 
groundlessness of the charges exhibited against Jiini, in so far 
as they aifected his honour, we think that lu' is (uititled to 
all the advantage of this opinion, and of an early and public 
expression of it. 

“ Mr. Edmondstono, in his elaborate and able Minute, lias 
taken so comprehensive and just a view of all the. acts whieJi 
constituted the grounds of imputation against •the personal 
chaiftcter of Mr. Raffles, that it is quite unnecessary for ns to 
enter into a detailed scrutiny of the mattci's, eithtn* of charge 
or refutation. On most, if not all, of the ])oints at issue, we 
concur with Mr. Edmonstoiie, both in his reasonings and 
conclusions ; and whatever judgment may l)o ultimately 
passed on the various measures of the late Govm-nment of 
Java, which underwent review in the course of the investi- 
gation into the conduct of its head, we are satislieil, not 
merely that they stand exempt from any sordid or selfish 
taint, but that they sprung from motives perfectly eon-ect 
and laudable. 

“ If we notice the circumstance of Mr. Raffles ha^^ng l)een 
a purchaser of lands at the public sales on the island, it is 
for the purpose, not so much of animadverting, after all that 
has passed, on the indiscretion of the act (for it was umiues- 
tionably very indiscreet), as of expressing our firm persuasion 
that he has stated without equivocation or reserve the reasons 
which induced him to engage in tliesc transactions, and that 
they do not at all derogate from those principles of integrity 
by which we believe his public conduct to have been uniformly 
governed.” 

The making of the charges was a serious, iiiid might well 
have been a fatal, blow to the credit and reputation Raffles 
had gained by the administmtion of Java. Their successful 
repulse, the admission gradually extracted from authorities in 
India and England — none of them too well disposed towards 
Raffles, and all agreed in thinking he attached an excessive 
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importance to Java — that lie was wronged thereby was a 
triumph of a quite unique descrijition, and one which almost 
madq the accusation an advantage. At least they enabled 
Rallies to give a far more detailed account of his ow;i work 
than would have been possible if he had not had to vindicate 
himself. It is sometimes said that the work RafQes per- 
formed in Java was not of a very durable nature; “he 
pulled down much,” it is said, “ but he constructed little.” 
The eminent critic. Colonel Sir Henry Yule, who used tliat 
phrase, was of a notoriously exacting nature; but wonder 
may at least be expressed as to what more he expected 
Rallies to accolnplish in his four and a half years’ administra- 
tion. What are tlie facts that justify a more favour&ble 
conclusion ? Rallies will be, and is, remembered in Java for 
three things. The first was the clearing off of the obliga- 
tions in ijapor currency, the legacy of Dutch incompetence 
and indillcrence to the cardinal points of right and wrong. 
The second was tlie imi)roved system of land revenue that made 
the Government’s income dependent on the people’s prosperity. 
The third was tlie softening of the old code of justice, the 
abolition of torture, and the institution of trial by jury. Were 
tlicse small deeds ? The abolition of slavery, the increase of 
the revenue to seven times the highest total previously reached 
by the Dutch, and the spreading of a feeling of confidence 
among the native chiefs — all have a right to be termed great 
achievements. Perhaps the strongest evidence of their merit 
is that Rafiles’s measures were accepted by the Dutch after 
the restoration, and continued by them. They form part of 
that new Dutch government of Java, which, in one of his last 
letters to Lord JMiiito, Rallies thus describes : “ If I were to 
believe that the Javanese were ever again to be ruled on the 
former princi])les of govcrninent, I should, indeed, quit Java 
with a h('avy heart ; but a brighter prospect is, I hope, before 
them. Holhindr is not only re-established, but I hope reno- 
vated ; her princcis have been educated in the best of all schools 
— adversity : and I will hope the people of Java will be as 
hajjpy, if not happier, under the Dutch, than under the Eng- 
lish.” If something of this hope was realised, it was due to 
the fact that Dutch colonial authorities showed the wisdom 
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to borrow and to carry on the reforms, improvements, and 
higher tone introduced by EaiHes liimself. The credit he 
deserves for introducing them, and for all else he duV, was 
much enhanced by the circumstan(?es under which he 
accomplished them. “ I have been forced to aet in every 
measure of importance on my own responsibility, not from 
the superior authorities being ignorant of the re.al interests of 
the colony, but from a hesitation on their ])art to involve 
themselves with the Government whi(di might be finally 
fixed ” ; so he wrote to Sir Hugh Inglis, the Chairman of the 
Company. But he was also interfered wijbh at critical 
junctures, and his position was undermined and weakened by 
charges that ought never to have been encouraged by the 
Government of India. Arraigned and suspecitiul by those 
who should have supported him, Raffles never swerved from 
his course, or faltered in his work, and by that work he will 
stand in the estimation of his fellow-men, and in the light 
of liistory. 



CHAPTER VIII 

KKTUUN TO ENGLAND 

« 

The slii]) in which Kiilllcs first sailed to the East was, it^'will 
l)c I’cnionihcred, iiaiiKid tlie Gmvjes ; and, by a singular 
ct>iii(*idcncc, it was in a vessel of the same name that he made 
l]is first voyjige bacik to England. The incidents of the 
passage liomeward are preserved in the journal kept by 
Captain Travi'Ts, already more tlian once (luoted. Tra^'ers, 
after a journey t(j London in defence of his chief, had returned 
to Jlatavia and resumed his duties on the personal stall' of 
the Lieiitcnaiit-rfovernor. lie was now to prove himself the 
principal sup]jort of one almost unfitted by ill-health to face 
the triajs of a long period at sea. Ihillles had described 
himself in one of his last letters from Java as “a lonely man, 
like one tliat has hjng since been dead, to whom activity and 
the cares of xaiblic res])onsibility are now almost necessary 
for existence ” ; and he went on to say, “ T want leisure to 
recover from the ethicts of that weight of responsibility which 
has almost weighed me down, yet 1 am high and proud in 
my own integrity.” 

it was, ther(d‘or(i, in a state of physicjil collapse that 
IhiHles embarked on the Gantjcs, and more than once during 
the first weeks of the voyage it seemed probable that he 
would not survive to reach land. Anxiety on the point was 
not finally dispelled until the ship had rounded the Cape,- 
when every djxy witnessed an improvement in his health, and 
the gradual recovery of his naturally good spirits. [The loyalty 
and devotion of men like Travers, Charles Assey, and Hors- 
field, furnished some consolation and counterpoise for the 
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defection and the sinister attacks of Gillespie and lllagrave. 
The only incident of suflicient interest to deserve noti(je 
on the home voyage was the stop])ago at St. Helena, and the 
interview that followed tliere with Napoleon. Hallies himself 
left no written record of the scene, or his iiniavssioiis, and 
the following brief summary from the journal <>f Captain 
Travers may suffice as an account of the event. The 
reader will recollect that Napoleon had then bi*,eii less 
than twelve months on the island, and that the sliort 
period since the cessation of the contest had not allowed 
of any abatement in the bitter and angry feelings 
towards Frenchmen (iiigeudered by over* twenty years 
of* war. 

The precautions taken for the safe (uistody of the grent 
and dreaded prisoner were such that not even a Jhitish shi]) 
was allowed to enter the harbour. On approach! liiig tlie 
island the Gavyes was brought to by a signal from the giuii'd- 
ship, and officers came on bc»ard to incjuirc »s to the shi]/s 
requirements, and to state that no one could be [xuinitted 
to land. Captain Travers succeeded in sending olV a hittei- 
to the Admirals secretary, stating tljat Mr. 1 billies, late 
Lieutenant-Governor of Java, was on board, and asking tliat 
an exception might be made in liis favour. While this c'om- 
munication was in transit, the party on the Gnwycs gave 
loud expression to their disajipointnumt ; but Hallliis, with 
more command of himself, endeavoured to reconcile his (ioni- 
panions to their fate, and in place of looking from tlui deck 
at a spot which could not be reached, and the siglit of which 
would only tend to excite their chagrin and annoyanci*, he 
suggested that they should all retire to their cabins, and 
commit to pajier their feelings at the moment, which 
would at least amuse them during their detention. How(;ver, 
the sense of disappointment was soon relieviMl ; for the 
Admiral, Sir George Cockbum, sent special permission to 
land, while the Governor, Sir Hudson Lo>ve, accomixinied that 
courtesy with an invitation to dinner. Permission to visit 
Napoleon was then requested; and that also was granted. 
The following is almost a verbatim extract from Captain 
Travers’s journal : — 
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'*Our first object was to see Marshal Bertrand, whom we found in a 
niisertibly poor habitation, together with his chai*ming Countess. The Marshal 
received us with the easy air of a well-bred gentlemen, and the Countess with 
great aifability un<l good liuniour, contrasting her present abode with that 
which Mie lately occupied in France. The Marshal seemed to feel anxious that 
we should not be disappointed in the object of our visit, but expressed some 
fears, in coiise(pienco td' his roysil master having signified his intention not to 
receive any visitors for some days ; he, however, kindly offered us letters to 
Count Liis Casas. With this h*tter wc proceeded to J^ongwood, and were most 
kindly and politely received ])y Count Las Casas, with wdioin wo enjoyed some 
very agreeable (•(uiversjition. . . . Mr. Ihiflles received a note from Count Las 
Casas, saying that the Kmjieror would see us, and we accordingly returned to 
Loiigwood ; where, before being introduced, wc fbund this once groat man in 
earnest couversatitm with Counfess Bertrand, who was walking with him in the 
garden ; tJeneral Conrgaiid preceded, Jdarshal Bertrand, Count Las Casas, 
Cajdain Poiiiat(»wsky, and a i»agc followe<l, all uncovered. On our arrival being 
announeed, we were tpiiekly informed that the Emperor would receive us in^che 
garden ; and (.'omit i^as Casas added, that although it had been tlio Emperor’s 
inteiilitm not to sec any j»crson for some days, yet on being told that it was 
Mr. Kaillcs, late (lovernor of Java, who wisJicd the iiiteiTicw, he immediately 
consented to see ns. 

“On our a]»proaohing, Xai»oleon turned quickly round to receive us, and taking 
off his hat, ]>ut it under bis arm. liis receidion was not only not dignified or 
graceful, but absoliitel}' vulgar and autboritative. He put a scries of questions 
to ^Ir. Iiailles in such quick siieeession as to render it impossible to reply to one 
before, another was put. Mis first request was to have Mr. llaflles' name 
nouneed distinctly. He then a^ked him in what country he was born? how 
long be bad been in India ? wbelher lie had acconqianied the expedition against 
the island of Java? who eoinmaiiiled ? and on being told, SSir Samuel Achmuty, 
li(5 seemed to reeolleet bis name, and made some observations to Las Casas re- 
.speetiiig biiii 4 1 le was ])artie.iila r in asking the extent of force, and the regiments 
enqMoyetl, and then inquired if Mr. Rallies delivered up the island to the Dutch, 
or was relieved by another governor. lie ajipearcd to l)C acquainted with the 
value and iin}M)rtanee of the island, but jmt some strange questions to Mr. 
Kaflles, such as liow the King of Java eondiietcd himself. On Mr. Raffles ex- 
]ilaiiiiiig, he seemed most attentive, and then asked whether tiie spice plantations 
at Amhiiyiia were doing well, and whether the Spice Islands were to he also re 
stored to the Duteh. He then asked the name of the shq) in wliich wc were going 
home, with what cargo laden, and which was best. Bourbon or Java eofi’ce ; all 
these t[ucstioiis weie put with great rapidity, and before replied to, he turne<l 
round to Ca]»tain Ciarnliam and mvself, asked our names, and what service we 
had seen ; u helhor we wei e ever wounded, or were ever taken prisoners ; how long 
wc bad been in India, and several other similar questions. He then again 
addressed himself to Jilr. Raffles, and seemed interested with his remarks on 
Java. lie eoiiv( rsod witli Sir Thomas Sevestre, and |iiit similar questions to 
him with those he had ]»ut to Cariiham and myself. On his making a slight 
inclination of the head, prejKired to take our leave, and on our making our 
bow wc iMirled, Napoleon i'.ontinuiiig his walk, and wo returning to the house. 
During tlie wdiole time of our interview, as Napoleon remained uncovered, com^ 
iiion ])o]itenesK obliged us to kee[» our hats in our hands : and at no time was it 
luund necessary to give him any title, either of general or emperor. Las Casas 
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returned with us to the house, where a cold collation was ])re]iare(l. He was 
most polite aud attentive, and seemed much pleased with Mr. Hafnes, with 
whom he conversed most freely. Of Na][K>loon he spoke in terms of the hi^'hest 
possible praise, and seemed to lament most bitterl}'' his present situation^’* 

The rest of the voyage to England whs uneventful ; and 
the nearer the ship approached north(u*n l{ititudi\s, the more 
did BafHes’s health improve and his s])ii’its rise, lie wns tli(i 
life of the party, laying himself out to providi^ oiitertainnient 
for his companions. On the Gth of July his thirty-fiftli birth- 
day was celebrated on board ship l)y a dinner, to which 
Captain Nesh, who was sailing in (fonipiiny, was invited hy 
Captain Falconer of the Gamjea. Travers writes : “ drank 
toifsts in bumpers, and made sj^eeclu's without number, and 
concluded the day as we had coninieneed it, with rejoicings ; 
not a little increased, perhaps, by tlu» prospect bcd'orc.* us of 
so soon touching the blessed sliores of Old England once again, 
from which we had been so long abs(*nt.’' 

Ilaffles scut on a letter to his friend, W. H. Ibiuisay, 
notifying his approach ; and llie foll(»wing extracts will sliow 
,tlie spirit in which be approached Kuglaiid : — 

“To be plain, I must tell yf)U, my d(?ar friend, that after 
suffering severely from an illness brought on in conseiiuenee 
of great anxiety and personal fatigue, 1 embarked on the li5tli 
March last from Batavia, aud am now looking out f(»rflie Eiiglisli 
coast. My party consists of three gentlemen and ]ny family, 
among wliom I have to reckon your friend Travers, who, if 
not too lazy to write, ought to t(dl you a great deal more 
about the matter; for myself, although J am considerably 
recovered, I yet remain wi’etchedly thin aiul sallow, with 
a jaundiced eye and shaj)eless leg. Yet, I tliauk God, my 
spirit is high and untamed, and the meeting of friends will, 1 
hope, soon restore me to my usual liealth. 1 return to you, 
however, a poor solitary wreteli ; and the r(»eks of Albion, 
which under other circumstances would lu^^ve met my eyes 
with joy and gladness, will not now present thcjiiselvcs without 
reflections wliich I cannot dwell upon.” . . . 

In the same letter to his old friend and (companion, 
Baflles refers to the Gillespie aflair; and, after stating that 
** the whole course of proceedings adopted towards mci by the 
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(fOVoriior-Geiieral luis been such that it was impossible forme 
to rest satisfied with this tardy and iucomidete judgment,” he 
expressed his confideuce in obtfiining full justice from the 
Court, because “ 1 have a cause tliat will cany conviction.” 

On the 11th of .July tlie Ganges reached Falmouth, where 
RafUes and his party lauded in one of the shore boats that 
came out to meet the two Indiamen. Captain Falconer, the 
coiiiiiiantb!!* of the vessel, in evidence of liis respect, fired the 
salute to wJiich Ihiilliis’s rank as a Coveriior entitled him ; 
and tlu) exaniphj was followed by Captain Ifesh in the com- 
panion ship, the Atfapwions, Both ships, although with native 
crews, gave three liearty cheers. Under these encouraging 
exiu-cssions of ies])ectand goodwill. Raffles landed in Engljtnd, 
ha.viiig ))e(*ii aljsiiut a little more than eleven years. After 
passing the (Custom-House formalities, the party proceeded to 
the- inn, “ wher(»-,” Captain Travers writes, “ we ordered the 
I)est diniitu* procurable at tlie place, to be got ready as quickly 
as possibli*, and passtid a most joyous agreeable evening.” 
From Falmoutli tluy went to Truro, near wliich jdace Eaflies 
inspect(‘(l a copper-mine, and, from wJiat he saw, expressed 
his belief in the superiority (»f the »Tapanese copper. On 
tin.*- loth of July liailhis reached London, and re])orted himself 
at the- India House the following morning. 

Within a week of his arrival KfilHes liad taken the house, 
23 Berners Street, wliich he occupied during the term of his 
residenei' in T.ondon, and there, as soon as they could be con- 
veyed from the Ganges after lier arrival in the London Docks, 
he colltHited the rare articles, furniturcj, and curiosities, he 
had brought IkicIv from »Java. The meagre details of his life 
in England during tlie next fifteen months alone, provided by 
Lady Rallies in her Memoir, can fortunately be amplified from 
his voluminous correspondence with his cousin, Dr. Thomas 
Raffles, as well as by some reminiscences drawn up by that 
genthuiian at a Ij^ter period for family reference ; from both of 
which sources selections are now published for the first time. 

Bailies returned to England Jis a man of recognised 
distinction and public character ; but the ingenuous simplicity 
of his disposition is shown in the following little incident, 
which occurred during the first few days after his arrival, I 
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give the description in the words of Dr. Ihitlles, from wliose 
reminiscences it is taken : — 

“One of his first visits waste liis aimt, for tlicy were very 
fond, of each other. lie left liis ecpiipage, whicli was a 
splendid one, — and private carriages with rich liveries wore 
not so common then as they are now, and win*e indeed a great 
rarity in the quiet corner of lA)ndon in which my father 
lived, — and, walking the lenglJi of Princes Street, knocked 
at old No. 14, and on tlio opening of tluj door went at 
once into the sort of parlour-kitchen whert^ my mother was, 
busied as usual about lier Jiouschold alliiirs. ‘ 1 knew well,* he 
said, ‘ where at this time of the day I slioiiXl find you,’ and 
tftking his accustomed seat in an old arin-(',ha.ir by the I ire-side, 
where he had often sat, made her at once, by his alVeelionatc^ 
and playful manner, quite unconscious of the eleva-tioii to 
which he had attained since he had last sat there. ‘Aunt,* 
he said, ‘you know 1 used to tell yon, whim a hoy, that I 
should be a duke before I die.' ‘Ah,* she r(*]>Iicd, ‘and I 
used to say that it would be “ Duke of PiMlv whic.li 

was a proverb in London at tha.t day, referring to a wretched 
locality in Wapping, and with which aspiring lads, who liad 
great notions of the greatness they shonld hensafUn* attain, 
were twitted. ]»ut he had actually attained to far more than 
a dukedom, having had Oriental kings ami regiuits unden* 
him." 

Ho also visited his uncle, John Rallies, near Rirmingham; 
and his cousin, from whom I have just quoted, caim; u]) to se(‘ 
him ill London, thus reviving the anccitionate ndations of 
earlier days, and causing a frequent and conlideiitial corre- 
spondence, which thenceforward continued for tiui remaining 
ten years of Rafiles's life. 

In a letter to his wife, dated July 31st, 1816, Dr. Rallies 
gives an interesting little glimpse of his cousin : — 

• 

“ H© did not know me, nor did I Tor a moment reco<?nisc liim. ... lie liad 
lost nothing of himself hut his colour and his ilcsh. . . . lie intends to puhlish 
an account of Java, and is very bnsy in getting maps, j*te., pri‘i»an!il for tlie 
work. He ha.s very extensive collcetioiis of Javanese literature of liis own 
collecting. I am amazed at his industry. In one day he wrote two hundred 
letters with his own hand, and dictated to two secretaries besides." [Those wlio 
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'were with him in Java liad seen him write more than twenty sheets of minutes, 
oi'ilers, etc., wliieh needed no subsequent correction; while he required three 
clerks to copy and keep up with what he wrote.] 

And on tho 2nd of August Dr. Kaffles wrote again > — 

“My cousin has an utihoimdcd flow of aiarits ; I fear too much for his 
strength. . . . Such was the devotion of the native inhahitants [of Java] to 
him, . . . that they (le(;hired they wei-e willing to give to the Duteh whatever 
they enjoyed from the islaml before its conquest by the Knglish, if they would 
but resign it. . . . They declared that they wouhl express their sentiments to 
the King of Kngland, and the native powei*s were coming down in a body to 
address my cousin on the subject, and entreat liini to stay amongst them ; but 
this lie [u’cvented by tlic <piicknc.ss of his departure, for it was only determined 
that he sliouhl (unmvto England a few days before he sailed. 

“ lie has brought over Eastern curiosities and treasures to the amount of 
thirty tons w(‘ight, in iipwiirds of two hundred inimeiise jiackages. Ho fias 
.some ju-esents for tlie rrinee Regent.” 

Ou the r>th of August he writes; — 

“Yesterday I preached in the evening at Paddington. Aly eousiti and his 
party were there.” 

Jhxilles s respect for coiiseieiitioiis scruples, although they 
liiiulertMl his cousin's worldly adviiuc*emeiit, is illustrated by 
the following conversation, recorded in I^r. llaitles's reminis- 
cences : — 

“The Iir.s1i,t.ime we Averc together ami alone was in the carriage. He was 
going to the India House, and 1 aceompaiiitHl him. So soon as we had left the 
door he tiirm*d tome and said, ‘Well, Tom, you are a parson, and I hear great 
things of you ; and nothing aaouUI gratify me more than to bo instrumental in 
promoting your advancement, ami iiiy ])ositiun is such that I should have any^ 
tiling in reason that 1 might choose to a.sk. Rut lean do nothing for jmu ; you 
are not of our Cliurcli.’ J thanked him for the exjiression of his desire to serve 
me, but said I wanted nothing. ‘ Well,’ he said, ‘ it may be so; but tell me 
Avliy you are not of our ( 'liureli.’ I answered that I .supposed he did not want a 
long argument niion the. subject. ‘ No,’ ho replied, ‘ but give me one or two of 
your strong reasems.* ‘Well,’ 1 said, ‘I will ask you one question, could you 
declare your hearty assent and consent (e.r miimo) to all and ccerythin-g contained 
in the Rook of (’oiiimon Prayer?* ‘ Wliy,’ lie said, ‘I never read the Book of 
Common Prayer tlirougli ; but, ajiart from that, I will say that I could give my 
assent and consent tif all and everything contained in no book whatever — 
except one — that is the Ribbs ! That hook is perfect ; there is nothing false or 
erroneous in that ; but all other books are the jiroductions of fallible men, and 
must partake more or less of the fallibility of their authors.’ ‘Then,* said I, 

‘ you could not be a elergynian in the Established Chureli of England ! * * And 

if that is required,’ he replied, ‘I .‘‘hall never ask you another question on the 
subject. I honour you and resjiect yonr conscience ; ’ and he kept his word.” 
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After his coiisiii’s return to Livei’iwol, liafHes was ordered 
by his doctor to proceed to Chelteiihani and take the waters ; 
but he was soon recalled to town by lniaiu(\ss. During this 
visit tp Cheltenham he seems to have made the aci[iiaintanee 
of the lady who became his second wife, Miss Sophia Hull. 

In another letter Raffles gives a brief account of a visit 
he had paid to Birmingham, mentioned a few lines back : — 


“As you might have expected, we were received fat HiiyliwJ with llic greatest 
hospitality and affection by my Uncle .loliii and hiiuily. Hois exactly what he 
was — ^with the advantage of being a better (Jliristian ; and, as for iny aunt, I 
think she is, if ]>ossib1e, a more extrfwinliiiary eliaraelcr Ilian ever. I I'onld lill 
a volume witli the account of our diseiissiuiis on alnu)st» every subject ; but 
yo® must be content with knowing that we wlm'c most higlily amused ainl 
gratified. It w<as impossible to leave Uewdley at tlie. time I had lixed, and 
therefore I spent two days with Caroline Ihis eousiii| instead of oikj. I like 
llanuer very much, and think Caroline nineh ini]»idved.*’ 

Very soon- after his arrival in England ha Hies, as we have 
seen, took up seriously his loiig-cont(;mj)la.t(Ml jirojcct of 
writing the flistm'j/ of Jam. Uu had lu’ouglit home with 
him the original text of tlie tiavanese national poem, the 
Brata Yndhaov “Holy War,” of which lie had made a literal 
translation. His cousin was a man of soiiu*. poetical capacity, 
and had published ti sintill volume of poetry, it occiu’red to 
Rallies that ho might render some of the Jlmla Yvdha 
into metre, after the example of Macph(u\smi s (hsinn, and lie 
accordingly invited and olitained Dr. Raffles’s co-opeialion. 
Several of the passages, as rendered hy Dr Ihiflles, ajipiiar in 
the account of the Brata YiuUia jirovided in the History of 
Java. 

In October 1816, the last of Raffles’s sisters, Harriett, 
who had gone out to Benang in 1809, married Mr. Ihowne, a 
gentleman holding a post in one of the offices at Somerset 
House. A month later Raffles had coin])lt‘ted liis ai range- 
ment for publishing his History through ^Messrs. Black Sc 
Parry, publishers to the India House, and the predecessors of 
the long well-known firm of W. H. Allen & Go. The book 
did not come out until the following April, when it was very 
flatteringly received by the public iind the reviewers, — the two 
quarterlies honouring it with a special notice. Tlie progress 
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of tlui book was liaiup(ir(?(l by several attacks of illness, during 
one of which its author was nearly killed by an overdose of 
mercury. TJie following letter mentions an important fact, 
viz. Rallles’s second marriage. Tlie lady of his choice was 
S()])hia, (laughter of T. W. Hull, Esep, of County Down, 
Ir(jlaii(l, who had been for some time resident at Cheltenham. 
Italllcs’s account of the event is given in his own words written 
to J)r. Rallies : — 


“ IIknley-upon-Tuamks, 2'^rd February 1817. 

“ My dear Cousin, — You will, I doubt not, approve of the 
change I have made in my condition in again taking to myself 
a wife ; and when T appi'isc you that neither rank, fortune, nor 
b(3auty have had weight on the occasion, 1 think I may 
fairly antici])ate your a])proval of my selection. The Lady, 
whose name is Sophia, is turned of thirty; she is devotedly 
attached to nuj, and ])ossesscs every (qualification of the heart 
and mind calculated to render me haq)])y. More, I need not 
say. If you are anxious to know more of her, and will not 
wait till tlui ])eriod when T hope to make you jiersonally 
acijuainted, you or your Mary may oi)en the correspondence 
witli two lines, which she will be most happy to receive and 
acknowledge. 

“1 shaH return towards the vicinity of London to-morrow, 
and letters to licrners Street will always reach me in a few 
hours. . . . Aly ulterior movements are not yet finally 
determined uq)on. I have received from the Public Authorities 
ill this country the most full and satisfactory conclusion to 
the alVair of Gillesqne's charges. When I return to town 1 
will send you a (?o])y of the paragraq)hs. They end with 
leaving Sumatra open to me, and, as there seems an inclina- 
tion to exttuid my political authority there, I think it 
almost certain tliat I shall go out in the course of the year. 
. . . Relieve me, most affectionately yours, 

“Tiios. S. Raffles.” 

In exj)lanation of the reference in this letter to the 
Public Authorities, it should be stated that the Court of 
Directors “ in consideration of the zeal and talents displayed 
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during the period he filled the oflico of Lieuton.'uit-Governor 
of Java, conferred upon liim the title of Lioiilonant-Governor 
of Beiicoolen, as a peculLir lUtark of tlie favourable seutiineuts 
which tihe Court eutertiiined of liis merits and services.” 

Eaffles's reputation, as a man of science and tlie late 
ruler of an important colonial possession, broiiglit him into 
contact with the most fashionable as well as the most famous 
men of the day. His relations with tlie Duke and Duchess 
of Somerset — the latto a sister of the Duke of Hamilton, — 
the Earl and Countess Harcoiirt, and, above all, with Prince 
Leopold and the Piincess Charlotte, \vc.r»» of a. s]»ccially 
cordial and durable nature. That he was ahle to win his 
wa^ into the most exclusive set of tlie Pritish (’ourt spc'aks 
well for his culture and manners, for his friends were 
among the most discriminating and exacting peusonages 
then to be found in tlio highest circles during tin*, regency. 
Rallies visited them in their country homes : Maiden Pradley, 
Nunehain, and Claremont had ojien doors for him. 1 1 is 
correspondence with the Duchess of Sonnu’set went on to the 
end of his life, and will he freiiuently quoted ; while his 
relations with Prince Leojiold and Ids wife, the. I'rinet'ss 
Charlotte, — the future (Jueen of this Empire, as it was ho]H)d 
by an admiring nation, — promised to open to him the highest 
offices of the State. There is no doubt that it was hm intimacy 
with the royal personages at Claremont which jirovidcid the 
warrant for Dr. llalflcs’s statement that his cousin’s name was 
mentioned as a possible future (Jovernor-Gcauu’al of India. 
An incident will show the reader how great that intimacy 
was. After the publication, in May 1817, of his Ifislory of 
Java, which was dedicated, by ])erinission, to the. Prince 
Regent, Raffles attended tlie next levi'e, when the Regcmt 
availed himself of the occasion to express, in the most public 
and handsome manner, his appro])ation of the w(»rk, and of 
Raffles’s public acts of administratk)!! of which it was the 
record. On Raffles’s approach the Prince orderiid the wliole 
progress of the levee to be suspended. 

**His atatciidants formed a circle round him, and in the jireseiice of thc.m all 
the Regent said he was happy to enihraee that opportunity of tlniiikiiig him for 
the entertainment and irifonnation he ]ia»l derived from the perusal of the 
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greater pai't of the volimies, and also of expressing the high sense he entertained 
of the eminent services he had renderetl to his country by Ids conduct in the 
government of Java. What the Prince said occupied nearly twenty minutes. 
He then cnniferred upon him the honour of knighthoo<l.” 

I oxtrjict from Dr. Kalllos's reminiscences some interesting 
incidents of his relations witli several members of the Royal 
Family : — 

“IIo tohl me that th(i (,)nocn (Clnirlotte) heard so much of the curious and 
precious things which he had brought from India, and cs[)ceially of the furniture, — 
tables, chairs, etc., whi(!h he lia«l presented to the PrincM*ss Charlotte, made of 
the Kiahooka wood of India, whhdi adorned the dining and drawing-rooms at 
ClarcTiioiit,— that sihe expressed the intention of condiig to sec him : the fact is, 
she also waiiteri to obtain some portion for herself. * Of course,’ he said| *I 
could not allow the t^Mieen of Knglaiid to eoiuc to me hut he sent word to her 
Majesty, by Lady llareourt (through whom the Queen’s message had been 
conveyed to him), that he would do himself the honour of waiting uiion her 
Majesty, at any time :uid place .she might plea.so to appoint. To this arrange- 
ment her Majesty assented, ami named St. Lronai'tVsj the seat of the Countess 
Hareourt, who was one of the Lailie.s-in-waiting, and one of her Majesty’s 
personal friends, as the ])lace of the interview. Lord and Lady llareourt w'ere 
also personal and, indeed, intimate friends of Sir Stamford. Of course he was 
there in good time, and he told me that, while waiting for the Queen, he talked 
with Lady ITaicoiirt about me. ‘And what,’ sai<l I, ‘ eould you say about 
me ? ’ ‘ O,’ lie said, ‘ I told her that you were a Dissenting minister, — that I had 

been to visit you at Liverpool, — that 1 had heard you])reaeli twice, long sermons, 
without a laiok.’ — ‘Ah,’ said Lady llareourt, ‘ hut you must not tell the Queen 
that, /hr .s7/r hnlr.t J)isisrnfrrs At length her Majesty arrived, and after the 
formalities of iiitroduelioii, etc., it was proposed that tlicy .should take a walk 
in the. p:irk. I ’ml we had not gone far when her Majesty said, ‘ I hear wonderful 
things of the treasures you have brought from India, and everybody is in 
raptures with the heantiful tables, etc., Avhicli you have given to the Princess 
Charlotte.’ — ‘ Of eoiirse,’ .said he, ‘I was obliged to say that I .should be greatly 
honoured if her Majesty would aceejit a st»ceimeii of the wood for her residence 
at Progiiioie.’ The oiler was graciously aeeei»ted ; and lie told me that he 
ordered a pair ol‘ tables, which were being made for Sir Joseph Banks, to be sent 
inimeiliately to Froginore. The next thing was an invitation, or rather a 
comnHhuty from the (jjucen, to sjieinl an evening with her at Frognioro. There 
he nici Lord Amherst, who was jurfu on the point of sailing as Governor-General 
of India ; the (^iiiecii introduced them to each other, and lie passed the evening 
very jileasantly in coiivcrsatioii with Lord Amherst on matters connected with 
India. 

“Sir Stamford was very intimate (if sueli an exiiression may be used in 
relation to the iutereoiirse of jiersoiis of such exalted rank with others) with 
the lamented Prinei'ss Clnirlotte and Prince (now King) Leopold. Ho was 
often their guest at ('laremont. I have a letter from liiiii dated there. The 
Kegrmt, her father, was most tenacious on the subject of the honour and 
deference due to her as heir-jiresuinjitive to the throne ; and yet he was meanly 
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jealous of her, and no one whom she hououriMl with her friendsliip ever re- 
ceived special favour from him. Hence the mere kniiihthooti which ho received 
at his hands, wdien all cxjieetcd, as all agreed it was rieldy desorvccl, a 
haronetage. Tlic honour of knighthood could not he very liif'hl}'^ esteemed 
by him [Sir Stamford], wdicn he had in his own estahliKhmeiit a man of e(pial 
raijik, as his body physician, Sir Thomas Sevestre. In In’s ease, at anyrate, 
he did more lionour to tlie title than it eonferivd on him. He loM me a 
curious iix in which on one occasion lie was ])la( ed hetwi‘en these illustrious 
jiersonaf^es, and the judicious way in which he <uit of it, 'Fhe l*riue»*ss 
invited him to dine at Claremont on a cerhiin day. Imiuediiitely after his 
acceptance of that invitation came tho rom mauds of the Recent to dine with 
him at Carlton House, on the same day. Hero was a diHieulty ; and the course 
ho took to extricate himself was tin’s. He wrotj* to Sir llenjandii llloomtield 
to know whether it was His lltiyal Ilif;hiiess’s ]ileasuiv that an invitation from 
the Prince.s.s Charlotte sliould he considered as a eommanjl. In reply. Sir 
Benjamin informed him tliat it was the Regent’s pleasure that, as heir-pre- 
sumptive to the throne, an invitation fnmi Her Royal Highness should he 
considered in tho light of a command. He. then wrote to Sii Ih-njamiii saying 
that he had the coinniands of Her R«tyal Highness the Prinec'.s ('harlolte to 
dine with her at Claremont on the day in ijnestion. and eonld mil tlierefore 
have the honour of dining on that day with His Royal Highness the Priiiee 
' Regent. 

“The Princess Charlotte, and Prince JiCopohl had a great nganl for him. 
Ho told me of a proof of it wlimh was given to 1dm t he Ijist time he >\as at 
Claremont. Tho Prince sai<l to him, ‘Sir Stamloi-d, the Piince.ss and myself 
are inueli indehtod to you for the many expressions you ha\e given to ns of 
your regard. Allow mo to put this ring upon your linger as ;i token of our 
united regard ’ —thus ]U'cseiiting him with a diamond ring worth ClOO ; and the 
Princess, looking over her shouhler at him, addi*»l-- ‘ Ami sonieliim s wear tliat 
for my sake.’ I hclieve he nioiiriicd the loss of that ring more than any idher 
of the many ]n-ecious things that perished in the hiirniiig of lhi»/’h>///. IJnt 
the loss of the amiahlc Princess herself, so soon after this parting inlerview, 
touched him most tenderly, for lie had a sincere regard for her, lasyoml any 
consideration of rank, or wealth, <jr honour, to which lie might have attained, 
had both their lives been prolongwl. There was no doubt entertaine-il at the 
time, that if he had survived he would have been (Joveriior-lhmeral of India ; 
vrhile she would have been hut too iiimdi delighted to hav<‘ raised him to the 
peerage in that ca]iaeity. No one more thoroughly des])isiid the knighthood 
wliich her father had coiiferied ujioii him than Mu* di<l,- -a feeling in wdiiidi the 
Prince fully jiarticipatod. He told me that the tone ami manner of Priiu i* 
Leopold was quite ludicrous, when, on his lir,st visit after lus had been dnbli(*d, 
he turned to the Princess and said, ‘Why, (.harlottc, they liave made liini a 
knight! !’ Sir Stamford's (ddest son was called Leopold ; and a beautiful 
letter from the Prince to him on liis birtli he wa.s bringing home with liiin for 
ray collection of autographs. But that also perished m the Fame. Wliat 
treasures has the ocean swallowed up ! ” 

Raffles could not have obtained a higher testimonial 
than theTesteem and regard which Prince I.copold of Saxe- 
Coburg bestowed upon him. That prince, one of the most 

17 
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accomplished men of his time, and justly ranked among the 
ablest rulers of liis age in Europe when he mounted the throne 
of Belgium, — a country which owes so much in European 
estimation to his wisdom and tliat of his son and successor, — 
was a discriminating judge of men, slow to give his confidence, 
ami preserving his dignity and delicate position among the 
circles of English society, ever prejudiced against anything 
foreign, by a reserve and restraint which restricted the number 
of those admitted to his intimacy. But on Eaffles, this prince 
— to judge by the test of time — imposed no period of proba- 
tion. He read his cliaracter at a glance, and admitted him 
to the inner circle of his friends. It sj)eaks much for the 
natural grace of Eadles’s manners, that they should huve 
proved as edectivci in opening the doors of Claremont and the 
))arriers of Prince Leopold's coiifichmce as they had been in 
l)ropitiatiiig Malay students and Javanese princes. Nor is 
tlienj any doubt tliat the Princess Charlotte, “England's 
hopci,” of whom tlie nation then expected as much as Queen 
Victoria lias nuilised, extended to Eaflles the same feelings 
of cstecun as those entertained for him by her husband. The 
premature d(iatli of that gifted princess cast a cloud over 
English life, and ])art of the shadow fell with a special dark- 
ness oil the career of Eailles. With the death of his wife. 
Prince Leo])()ld ceased for many years to exorcise any inflii- 
(*nce in English public life; and thus Eaflles lost the support 
and regard of the two members of the Eoyal Family who best 
appreciated liis capacity (iiid characti'.r, and whose good opinion 
it was tlien the highiist honour for any one to possess. 

There is one interview 1 should like to describe, that 
between Ihiflles and the aged Warren Hastings, a statesman 
witli whom lie liad many i)oints of similarity; but the 
materials are wanting. I can only give his letter to Dr. 
Fisher, Bisliop of Salisbury, arranging tlie interview, and even 
the date is unfortunately missing from it : — 

“Mr. Kiilllcs prcsfiiiis liis conipliiiiiiiits to the liisliop of Salisbury, and can 
assure bis Lordship that nothing will affnrfl him more pleasure than the honour 
of bfiii" personally known to Mr. Hastings, and the opportunity of.i3viucing his 
respect and veneration for a character so truly great. The Duke and Duchess 
of Somerset intend honouring Mr. Kafllcs with a visit at three o’clock on 
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Monday next. Perhaps that time may be coiivoiiieiit ; if not, any more early 
lionr on that day, Tuesday or AV'^odnesday, that Mr. Hastings will name, will 
be perfectly convenient to Mr. Rallies. 

“Mr. Rallies will esteem himself honoured in the company of IRrs. Fisher 
and the h^dies. 

“Bernkrs STRE^yr, 23, 

Friday,'* 

In connection witli Sir StamforeVs knighthood it will not 
be without interest to state tliat the following arms were 
granted to him, and are duly recorded at the Herald’s 
office : — 

Eaftles (granted to Sir Thomas Shyntord Itaflles, 
Liqjiitenant-Govciriior of Java, and subsequently of Fort 
Marlborough in Sumatra). — Erniinois an (\agle with two luiads 
displayed gules, charged on the brciist witlj an Easttu'n crown 
or, a chief vert, thereon pendent from a chain two oval 
medallions in pale, the one bearing Arabic charactc'rs, and the 
other a dagger in fesse, blade wavy, ])oLnt towards tlui dexter 
in relief gold. Crest — Out of an Eastern crown or, a grillin’s 
head purp. beaked and gorgcKi with ii collar gmnel gold. 
Motto — Auspiciiim melioris aevi, Thes(i armorial bot'irings 
a.ppear on the front cover of this volume. At tlui same time 
Sir Stamford’s portrait was painted by Mr. George Francis 
Joseph, A.RA., and, after long remaining in tl^e posses- 
sion of his sister, Mrs. Flint, and liis nephew, tlie Rev. W. 
C. KalHes Flint, it was ])rcsented by the latter, in 1859, to 
the National Portrait Gallery, where it occu})ies a in'ornimnit 
position. The frontispiece to this volume is a photogravure 
from this portrait. 

In the spring of 1817 Sir Stamford Rallies decided to 
make a tour on the Continent ; and, as his sist('r, Mrs. Flint, 
was to be of the party, he proposetl to his cousin to join him. 
The following letter contains the invitation, wliicJi was 
eventually accepted : — 

“Claukmont, '‘27tIhJynl 1817. 

-“Rev. TnoMAS R affles. 

“ My dear Cousin, — My plan is to visit Paris and Rrusscjls, and to sec all 
besides tlialf I can in the space of six weeks or tw'o months, tho limit which I 
Am obliged to lix for ray continental tour ; and I have every reason to liopc that 
Z shall ho able to set out upon it between the 10th and 15th of next, month. In 
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this expectation wo have declined all engagements after the 10th, in older to 
have a few quiet tlays to ourselves before we set off. 

** Now, my dear cousin, if you can possibly manage to ))o of our party I CAn 
promise tli.it you will find it a pleasant and interesting tiip, and 1 am sure I 
need not say how happy it nill make us to have you as a eom^ynm voyage. 
Indeed, so mueli has my head nin upon such an arrangement, that we are ftilly 
ealeiihiting upon it, and our disapiioiutment will be great indeed if you cannot 
manage to join. On your account, and to ensure your company, I shall not 
miml a Iiandlul of days. Tji*t mo know what you can do ; and do, I conjure you, 
go it you c.iii. . ' 

** Aly eventual plans are to [iroceed to India about August ; but a few W04^$* 
delay nill be of no importance, as my deiartnre entirely depends upon my own 
convenience and ideasuic. Rallies and Mary Anne will accompany me on 

the Continent, and .aie eipially anxious with myself to know how far it ia 
jMissible for you to jfo with us. 

“After exciting all my energies to compress my book into one volume, I 
have liocii lorccd to nuke tw o of it. The next w-eek will, however, compete 
the second vtilumc ; and the work will be well out before the 10th, tlie day 
aiiiiouiiccd for my leaving liondon, etc. etc. Thos. S. Rafilbs. 

“I am here to dine with Piince Leuxiold and the Princess Charlotte, and 
seize a fiwv moments of s])aie time, wliieli 1 never have at home, to Scrawl these 
few’ lines.” 


Dr. Etilfles accepted tlie invitation, and a very pleasant 
tour resulted, which wjis considerably extended beyond the 
original plan. Switzerland, Savoy, and the Rhine were- 
visited as well as Fraiuie and IJclgiuni ; while the whole 
journey lasted six wo(»ks. Ur. Raffles published his own 
letters wiTttcii during the tour, and thus became the Ipstorian 
of this coutineiital trip, one of the first taken after the Great 
Peace. Tlie work, which had eonsiderahlc merit, attracted 
much attention, and went through five editions in England* 
while it’ was rejiriiited and widely read in America. It was. 
also constantly used as a guide-book. The book was dedi- 
cated by the author to Sir Stamford. Raffles himself waa 
very much struck by the agrieultural resources of France aad 
the happiness of her people. The following extracts from a 
letter to the Duchess of Somerset, dated Brussels, July 14th> 
1817, will show* how lie went to the root of things: — 

“ When I see every man cultivating his own field, I cannot but think him 
happier far than when he is cultivating the field of another ; even if he Ishdurs 
more, that labour is still lighter wiiieh is his pride and pleasurt, than that 
which is his burden and sorrow. . . . Upon the whole, I cannot but think that, 
notwithstanding agriculture as a science may be almost tmknown in Fi!nno0» 
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and that Fiance as a nation has liccn greatly impoverished both in men and 
money, there is a foundation in the present state of her land and i^asantry to 
support a mueh greater nation than 1^'raiiuo ever yet was.*' 

The truth of this did not become a commonplace until 
after 1871. 

At the end of the journey Eallles paid a visit to the 
King of the Netherlands, and made intercessions in favour of 
his former Dutch colleagues, as well as of the princes of Java. 
He was the more successful because the Dutcli autliorities 
had already reported on Iflie merits of his administration; but 
he observed in a letter to Mr. Marsden, written from Berners 
Stpet, on the 27th of July 1817, that, although “the King 
himself, and his leading minister seem to mean well, they 
have too great a hankering after profit, and immediate profit, 
for any liberal system to thrive under them.” After the 
return from the Continent, llaflles visited his cousin at 
Liverpool; and then, with his wife, paid a brief visit to Ireland. 
After a final visit to his friends, the Duke of Somerset and 
Sir Hugh Inglis, in September 1<S17, BalHes made his 
arrangements to leave England for Sumatra, to take up there 
his reserved api)ointment as Lieutenant-Governor of Fort 
Marlborough. 

The Lady Itajjks, a new Indiarnan, named after Ivailles’s 
wife, in which he had taken his passage, sailed from Falmouth 
on the 15th of November 1817, and reached Bencoolen after 
a tedious passage on the following 20th of March. A fare- 
well message to Dr. Kaflles, on the eve of his departure from 
Portsmouth, reads as follows : — 

“My dear Cousin, — Only one word from the Lady 
Baffles^ under weigh at Spithead with a fair breeze, and all on 
board. Heaven bless you and yours ! We are all well, and 
unite in love and allection to you. T. S. Baffles.” 

“ Lady Eaflles,” wrote Sir Stamford to Mr. William Marsden 
'from Bencoolen on the 7th of April 1818, “presented me 
. with a beautiful little girl when to the southward of the Cape. 
; At the ai^festion of the Badin [the Javanese chief who had 
acesom^anied him to England], my daughter has received the 
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name of Tnnjong Scgara (the Lily of tlie Sea), in addition to 
those of Charlotte Sophia.” 

As there liave been nijiny references to Dr. Thomas Raffles 
in this chai)ter, this will be a suitable place to introduce the 
following pcu’sonal particulars about this distinguished Con- 
gregational minister. A memoir of his career was written 
and published by his oldest son, Thomas Stamfo 3 ;xl Raffles, 
Police-]\Iagistrate of Liv(ir])ool from 1860 to 1891. The 
following acicount is taken from Picton’s MemoHals of 
Liverpool : — 

“Thft Kov«tcii(1' Tlioiiijis (artrrwai-d.s Dr.) who for nearly luilf a 

century inaiiitiiiiuHl a position [at (lirat George Street Chn])erj of popularity a.s 
a pn-acher and respect as a [uiblic man which very few have, enjoyed. In 1861 
he resigned liis cliargo, and on August 18, lS6Ji, he entered into his rest, ami 
was iiilerred at tlie Necropolis on the 21th. Such a funeral has rarely been 
witnessed in the town of Liverpool. The shops along the line of pro»*c.ssi(Hi 
were closed, the bells of the eluirelies rang nmllled jicals ; the mayor and 
magistrates and principal inhabitants j«>iiied in tbe. pioeession, \\hicb was lined 
along the route by .00,000 persons. . . . 

“ lletiirning up tbe hill to Ma^on Street, the last house but one at tbe 
southern end, <»n the west side*, was long tlie resideiiee of the Jlcv, T. Kallle.s, 
LL. I)., who has hei-n mentioned in a previou.s ehaptm-. The house was roomy 
and eoiivenient, with a large garden behind, raised up on a high terrace, 
eonsitlcrahly ahov<‘ the level of the street. Alany of the most eminent publie 
men, both of Kngland ainl Aineriea, have here, at one time or another, been the 
doctor’s guests, llis company was much sought after, llis genial flow of 
eonversatioii, full of anecdote and fiiii ; his inimitable dramatic ])ower in telling 
a story, set olf by liis portly jireseneo and the silver tones of his voice; his 
extensive, collection of aulographs and relie.s, many of them uniiine, xvliich he 
delighted to exhibit, and to bring out their points to the best advantage, 
remlered a visit to Mason Street .something to be stored nj) in the mind for 
future ]deasant reininisecnee.” 



CHAPTER IX 

SUMATRA 

W^IEN liafHes reached the settlement of Jleiicoolen and landed 
amidst the dreary swamps that line the river, the scene, 
however uiiLiiviting, was, for a naturalist from Java, tlu^ 
entrance to a wonderland of fn^sli dcdights. (llothed witli 
forests, which, for the size and loveliness of their IreiJS and 
the rare colouring of the flowers tliat brighten their wilde.i’- 
nesses, can siiareely find a rival eviui in those Eastern seas, 
Sumatra is the home of an animal kingdom, sometimes, as in 
the case of the Siamang ape, unique, and again and again 
exhibiting distinct local characteristics. It is indeed a little* 
continent of clearly modelled form; and it stands, with its 
vast area of 170,744 square miles, its lengtli of 1€47 miles, 
and an extreme breadth of 230 miles, like a gigantic ram Xiart 
z'eared by Nature to shelter the end of the Malay reniiisula 
(ind the Straits of Malacca from tlie great sea beyond. 
range of mountains runs from its nortliern to its southern 
end, broken for the most i)art into thi*ee or four lines of 
heights, and bearing in its earth-tossed declivities lake after 
lake whose waters, resting in silenced cratm's, arc X)erhax)S 
proi)hetic of the destiny of not less than sixteen still active 
volcanoes. This long “ Chain Mountain ” of Sumatra, averag- 
ing from 1500 to 6000 feet in height, dmws throughout 
its whole course towards the ox)en sea : while, to the north- 
ward, the Golden Mountain lifts its sunlit head 6879 feet 
into the air ; and not far south of the ecpiator, Indrapura, 
ovortoppmg every other summit in the island, and its crest 
wreathed over and again in ragged clouds of smoke and dust,, 

2C3 
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attains an altitude of fully 11,800 feet. On its eastern side 
the island ])resents a gradual slo])e ; the central chain passing 
and dwindling, in the noi th, through ever-lessening ofl'shoots 
to the co{ist-line, l)ut in the broader, southern part reaching 
it through alluvial plains, whose long, winding rivers, with 
deltas often int(U’linked, permit of navigation far into the 
intiirior. On their other side, the niountains fall with abrupt 
and angry petulance tow’ards the', sea-levcl ; where the Indian 
Ocean, lu’oken by a rank of smaller islands, sobs and thunders 
down the w(‘,stern coast. The district of Bencot)len is a long 
and narrow strip of territory, running to a considerable distance 
northward froih the most southerly point of the whole island. 

As a mark of tlieir conlidence the East India CompAny 
had raiseil the rank Railles was to hold at Bencoolen from 
tliat of a Resident tej that of a Licutenant-Oovernor. At 
tiui same time., it must be noted that they were sending him 
to the most l)aekward and the least promising of all their 
Eastern possessions. In the seventeenth century the Settle- 
ment of Bencooleii, situated on a river of the same name and 
protected l)y Fort iMarl borough, had been one of the most 
chcrishetl of English stations. On the west coast of Sumatra 
our tradc.rs had long lio])ed to find a com])ensation for expul- 
sion from Java, and tlui East India Coni] winy had given freely 
of its tr(‘aliurcs and resources to rcjilise the pros])ect. For one 
hundred and fifty years the East India Company expended there 
£100,000 a year; and the annual return in a few’ tons of 
l)e])per w’as altogcither inmlecpiate. This prolonged outlay, lead- 
ing to constantly reimrnmt fits of disappointment, had made the 
Court ini])atient in all matUirs relating to Bencooleii. The 
feeling wdth wdiich they ri‘giirded Penang in 1808 applied in 
an intensified form to the w est coast of Sumatra in 1818 ; and 
Raflles was sent to a place* thoroughly discredited, where only 
radical reforms and an immediate outlay could produce any 
change, w'hile measures of the kind had no chiince of accejit- 
anc(i or sanction in l^eadenhall Street. RalHcs himself fully 
realised the w’ell-nigh ho])eless position of Bencooleii ; and 
although he threw himself with energy and promptitude into 
the task of raising its fortunes, his main thought, it will be 
seen, was to create a new interest and to found a new centre 
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of power in the midst of tlie Eastern Archipelago. Almost 
his first letter contains these words : “ From what I have 
seen of Sumatra, I would not give one Java for a tliousaiul 
such islands.” 

Eaffles reticlied Bencoolen on the 20th of March 18 18, and 
the following letter, addressed to Mr. William Marsden, shows 
in what a deplorable state it was at that monuait : — 


“ Ukxcoolkn, 7, ISIS. 

“My dear Sir, — I have only time to twlviso you t»r our sa To a nival lioiv. 
We had a very tedious passaf;^ of more than lour moulli.s, e\rlusive of our 
detention at ralmou til. . . . This is wilhoiit cxoei>l ion th? most wretchiMl placr 
I ijver hehcld. I cannot convey to you an adctiuaie iih*a ol’ the slate of ruin 
and dilapidatioji 'M^’hich snrronuds me. What willi natuial inipediuicnts, bad 
government, and the auful visitations of Providence which we have re<*eutly 
experienced in repeated earthquakes, we have scarcely a duellinj' in which 
to Lay our heads, or wherewithal to satisfy the eraviii.i^s of nature. Tin? roads 
are. inijiassahlc ; the highways in the town «»vi'rrun with rank grass; the 
Govcmineiit House a deii of ravenous dogs and ]>oleeats. I’lie natives say 
that Bencoolen is now a Amrt (dead land). In irnih, 1 e«iiild never have 
conceived anything lialf so bad. AVe will trj’' and make it better ; and if I am 
well supported from home, the. west eoast may yet he turned to account. You 
must, however, he prepared lor the aholition of slavery ; the emancipation of 
the country iieople from the forced cultivation of jieppi-r ; the 'li.seontinuanee 
of the gaming and cock-lighting farms ; ainl a thousand other piMeliees equally 
disgraceful and repugnant to the British character and tJovei ijiiieiit. A eoni- 
]»letc and thorough reform is iudis]ie]isahle, and re<iuetiou.s must he made 
throughout.” 

The reforms suggested iii this lettiu’ tonclieil very closely 
the existing modes of luisiiig the Company’s r(^vonlu^ ; for the 
most prolific sources of profit were “ the gaming and cock- 
fighting ftirins,” which were publicly ])atronised by Gov(;rn- 
luent. There was also n small body of Afric^in slaves, the 
property of the Oomi)any ; and the prevailing ojiinion was 
that they were better olV in slaveiy than tliey would he as freed 
men. It was also generally niaintaiiu'd that the ilalay character 
was so hoi)elessly vile and degraded that tluu'ti was no jxissiliility 
of elevating it, and that, consecpieiitly, any rcdornis would he 
both useless and unwise. These views were imtircdy opposed 
to everything Eaffies had thought or done. The ivforms lu* 
had instituted in Java were to be attempted in Bencoolen, 
whore, it seemed to him, the British reputation dmnanded that 
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slavery should cease, discreditable practices be discouraged, 
and labour be both (iinaiici])ated from its fetters and made free 
in its efl'orts and reward. Raffles saw this ; and he did not 
lose a day in making a start with the needed administrative 
changes. He said “ the forced services and forced deliveries 
at inadequate rates must h(‘. abolislied. The labourer must 
be allowed to cultivate pepper, or not, at pleasure ; and such 
radical changes made throughout as will enable the people to 
distinguish tlie political inilueiice of the Ihitish Qoverniiient 
from the commercial speculations of the Company and their 
agents.” His very first acts were the emancipation of the 
slaves and the closing of all gaming-houses. For these 
hunianitariaii, and, il’ tiu; character of the Government was 
to be at all considered, these inevitable measures, he received 
a censure to the cHect that Ik*, had showed precipitation in 
dealing with the Company’s propm'ty. The censur(», was the 
moi*e marked, because he had ol)taineil possession of the 
islaiul of Fulo Nias, (ni the west coast of Sumatra, immediately 
north of the Equator, with the special object of suppressing 
the slave trallic. 

On the 19th of danuary 1821, he gave Mr. Marsden a 
bright little i)icture of this promising attempt to suppress the 
slave trade : — 

•i 

“IliJivc iiiucli satisfaction in reporting that th ft chiefs of Pul o Nias have 
ceded the sovereignly of that islainl to the Company. Our priiicijKil station 
is at Tcllo Dahiin, near Uic southern extremity, and in a fine harbour, affording 
good and safe* shelter and aceoimnodation for ships of any size, .at all seasons 
of the year. Thu extent of population and cultivation, and the general state 
of civilisation, have far uxeoe.ded iny most sanguine exj)eiJtations. The 
pojnilation is eertjiinly not less than 230,000 souls. Not a vestige of primeval 
forest is to he found on llic island ; the whole has disap]>earcd before the force 
of industry ; the whole islaiifl is a sheet of the richest cultivation that can bo 
imagined, and the interior surpasses in beauty and fertility the richest parts of 
continental India, if not of .lava. 

“Tlic fieople, and in partii-iilar the Chiefs, arc active and intelligent, rich 
and powerful, and, as, far as mc can judge- of their character, arc the very 
reverse of those we find on this coast. They have cheerfully entered into our 
views fur abolishing the slave trade ; and the people, and the country in general, 
promise much.” 


His next measures wei'e to invite the native Princes 
to ff)llow his examjJc and to assist his efforts; while he 
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propitmted their goodwill, by witlidrawiiig several ubiioxious 
regulations passed after the murder of a former Eesidont, 
Mr Parr, and by allowing them to carry their creeses witliin 
the b(vunds of Fort Marlborough. 

But if the affairs of Beiicoolen occui>ied much of his 
attention, the contest with the Dutch for ])re-emineiice — it 
would be more correcit to say for (iquality — in the Jiasteni 
seas soon absorbed lus mind. 

Ill connection with this subject the (Jourt of Directors 
had given him special instructions : — 

“It is highly desirable that the Court of Directors 
should recinve early and constant iiiforiuation of the pro- 
ceedings of the Dutch and other Kuro])eau nations, as well 
as of the Americans, in tlie I'iistcrii Arehii)elago. The 
Court, therefore, tlesire that you will direct your attimtiou 
to the object of regularly obtaining such information, and 
that you will transmit the same to them l)y evtuy con- 
venient o])portunity, accompanied l)y such observations as 
may occur to you, whether of a ])oliti(‘,al or eommercial 
nature. You will furnish the Supreme* Government with 
copies of these coinmuiiicatioiis. In the event of any such 
communications a.p])eariiig to you to l)e of a luitiire to 
recpiire secrecy, you will address your letter to tlie Secret 
Committee.” • 

The following extracts from his letters will sliow how 
Bailies took up and renewed the struggle he had ])reviously 
sustained in relation to Java : — 


•• M, ISJS. 

‘‘Propjiml as I was fur t ho jealousy and assinn|itioii of the Dutch Coiii- 
raissiouors in the East, I liave found myself surpri.sed hy the. umosrrvod avowal 
they have made of their principles, their steady determination t<i lower tho 
Britisli character in tlie eyes of the natives, and tin* ImNism-es they have already 
adopted towards the aninlnlatioii of our coinuieiee, and of our inteniourse with 
the native tniders throughout the Malayan Arehiiielago. Not .satisfied with 
shutting the Eastern x^orts agaiii.st our &hip])iiig, and pi^hibiiing the natives 
from comniei*cial intercourse with the Kiiglisli, they have despatched (\>m- 
missioiicrs to every .spot in the Archipelago where it is prohalile avo might 
attempt to form aeitlements, or Avhere the inde]>en(lence of the mitive ehicls 
afford aiiytidng like a free XK)rt to our shipping. Thus not only the. Lani]iong 
country has been re.sumod, but also roiitiaiia and the minor j)orts of I>orm*o, 
and even Bali, where Euroxican flag was never before hoisted, aic now 
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considered by lliem subject to their authority, and measures taken for their 
subjugation. A Commissioner also long since sailed from Batavia for 
Paloinbang, to organise, ns it is said, all that part of Sumatra ; and every native ' 
])row and vessel is now inquired to hoist a Dutch flag, and to take out a Dutdbt 
jiass i'roni Batavia for one of tlie ])orts thus placed under their inflii^ce ; so 
that whatever trade may still be carried on by the English with tlve native , 
ports of tlie Archipelago, must already be in violation of the Dutch regulations, ' 
and at the risk of seizure by their ciniscrs, who have not hesitated repeatedly 
to fire into English ships. The commanders r)f the oountiy s^iips look to me 
to protect their interests, and even to siippoi-t the dignity of the British flag ; 
and it is to be hoped some immediate notice will be taken by our Govomnient 
of these proceedings.” 


Tlie obvious tacts of the situation proved that the Dutch 
possessed a vastly superior position over the English in 
these seas. As liaflles wrote in the same letter : — 

“ The Dutch possess the only passes thrtuigh which ships 
must sail into this Archipelago — the Straits of Sunda and of 
Malacca ; and the British have not now an inch of ground 
to stand upon l)etwccii the Cape of Good Hope and China ; 
nor a single friendly port at which they can water or obtain 
refreshment.” 

These views had been set forth at far greater length, 
and in an extremely able manner in a i)aper entitled 
“ Our Interests in the Kasterii Archipelago,” which Raffles, 
shortly before leaving England, drew up for George Canning’s 
information. I give th(‘ substance of this remarkable paper, 
because it throws light on liallles’s policy, and is quite 
lirophctic with regard to a then undreamt-of French empire 
in Indo-China : — 

** By far the largest and most valuable share of this commerce is, iu a great 
uieasurc, at the disposal of the power iu possj^ion of Java, Bauca, and the 
Moluccas, and the other Colonics and establishments surrendered to the Dutch ; 
it constitutes xicrha])s two-thirds of the wliole; Of the next, a considerable 
portion, perhaps a sixth of the whole, is at the disposal of chiefs who have at - 
.some time or other bound themselves by treaty to admit none but the Dntch to 
tlic benefit of it. The xiresent validity of most of these treaties, however, may be 
well conte.stcd by tlirf British Government. The remaining sixth of the whole 
commerc.c is unquestionably open to competition. I shall therefore call it the 
iiidejicndcnt trade. ^ 

The foreign trade of the Arcliixiclago has, , from the earliest .p'wiod, been 
carried at certain emporia, whither the x>roduoe of 1^ islands ic brought by 
Chinese, Arab, and native traders. Acheen, Malaccajf' and Bantam were the 
priiicix>al emporia when Europeans first visited East.^ i The .Pc^iob, in 
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tlieir more .^sp^oijs times, forced most of the trade to Batavia, which thus 
became the prindpal emporinra of the islands; but the uuhealthincss of the 
place and the impolicy of the Dutch liad so lowered this iK>rt in the estimation 
of the native traders, that in the year 1790 a large portion of it was removed 
to the native port of Ehio ; and the Knglish, liaving opened friendly com- 
inuniga^ons'with the different chiefs of the other islands of the Arelii 2 )elago, 
traded tin their porta direct. From the ocoupatioii of Malacca by the British 
troops Hi 1796, the English may be considered to have enjoyed nearly all tlni 
northern trade of the Archipelago; and, by llieir clandestine trade with 
.'Ba'tevia and the Moluccas, to have obtauiod at least an equal sliaio of the 
lilted trade then attempted to be carried on by the Dutch. As the trade of 
the Dutch atilt Ihrtlier declined, that of tlie English incnvised, until, on the 
conquest of Java in 1811, the whole fell into their hands. 

*'The dispositiou of the Dutch to deprive ils of all share in the independent 
trade is to be inferred from tlieir iiiiremitted oxcrlionstiu foriuer times to 
prevent our obtaining it, and from their ]u-e.seiit unc(|uivoe.ul language and 
conduct. In the zenith of their power they had brought most of the native 
prinoes under their subjection ; and, where they dul not acquire territorial 
rights, generally obtained gi'ants of an exelusive trade, requiring all native 
vessels to carry their pass and flag, and restricting them from entering excci)t 
at iK>rts where the Dutch had establish nients. At their instigation it was that 
the natives cut off our early settlenients ; and there is little doubt that many 
of our vessels which have been burnt in the roads of Batavia ainl elsewhere 
were set fire to by their orders. Tln*ir commercial ambition and their 
animosity against British trade, was never greater than at this moment. 
They are deeply iTiiju’csscd with the recollection of their ancient maritime and 
commercial grandeur, and would favour any other nation, especially the 
Americans, to our i)rejudico. 

“Of the disposition of the motlier-coiiiitry, the actual conteinplatiuii of 
a prohibitory duty on British shipping trading to tlieir (tolonies in the 
Archipelago is some evidence ; and vai'ioiis incidents which took place at 
the moment of transferring the colony are snllieient to provii the assuming 
spirit of the Colonial Government. . . . The DubiU Commissioners have 
positively refused to guarantee or acknowledge any of the treaties entered 
into by the British Government on Java, or any of those relations of com- 
parative independence on the })art of the natives which the British (loveriiment 
had sanctioned ; indeed, for them to have behaved well to the British seems 
now to bo punished as a crime. 

** Supposing, however, the disposition of the Dutch to he more favourable to 
us than it appears, would prudence allow us to depend upon its coiitinininee for 
the possessiosE of a commerce which, 1 hope to show, we have the means of 
seonring to ourselves by a better tenure than tlieir good pleasure i . . . 

“To these meana what can we ojiposc 1 To their system of taking ]>osHession 
' of unoccupied ports, and of making treaties of monopoly with the natives, wo 
' dkn 'oppose the same system. There are yet, at least there were when the last 
aocounts came away, ports of which wc may take possession before them, and 
places at liberty to make treaties with us in favour of our commerce. To 
tiieir intimidation of the natives wc may oppose a Court of Protection. To 
their impdSitiiQn of heavy duties on our regular trarlc with the Dutch colonies, 
no rqsisUnce can bp made in the islands ; but, to the effect of such a measure, 
we CfUa oppose the fkeility of obtaining our goods free of duty. To the vexatious 
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and violent measures wliich may be directed against our independent commerce, 
wa may oppose a British authority at hand charged with the special duty of 
seeing justice done. ... To the last means of exclusion, viz. that of degrad- 
ing us ill the eyes of the natives, we may 0])])0sc, in the first instance, a strict 
regard to the engagements whicli we have already made with thenv either 
expressly or by iinplieation ; and, afte.rwanls, early information and prompt 
noti»*e of the c-aluninies that may be propagated against us, of the arrogant 
jiretensions that may be set up, and of all other insults that may bo offered to 
us, by the Dutch. 

“ 1 shall now proceed to point out the specific measures, by which, it appears 
to me, that we may Ix'st avail ourselves of those means of defence. These are — 
first, a distinct declaration to the Dutch (Jovernment in Ku rope and Asia, and 
perba]>s to the native ])rin(Hs of the Eastcni islands, that we. will consider the 
Dutch (Jovernment bound to fullil those engagements wliich we liave, either 
directly or by implit*!iti»»ii, contracted with the native powers during the last 
twenty- three years, ;ind especially during the British government of .lava. yTc 
consider ours«*Ivcs bound and entitled to insist on their doing so. That having 
acjce.pted the benclit of those Acts which are favourable to them, they cannot 
reject the biirdtm of those whieli lhc3’ may deem otherwise. No ]irovision w’as 
made in oiir agreements with the native priiiecs for the contingency of the 
Colonies reverting to jroll.iiid. Tin: laiignagc w'hieli wo held out to them w’as 
that of a Cov(‘rnmei)t eom]ietent to made agreeinenls in perpetuity. Without 
such a language, we never eonld have done what wc have done for the Kasterii 
islands. 

“The Britisli (Jovcriinn'iit considered the native ])riuees .is independent 
sovereigns, and treated with ihoin accordingly. The Dutch have refnsod to 
guarantee onr treaties, and appear to consider those faithful allies to [thoj 
Ib'itish nation as mere va.ssals, w’lio are now snhjeetcd to their vengeance .ainl 
rapacity. 

“ Of little Use, howevi*T, would he the recognition on the part of the Dutch of 
our engagements with tlie natives, unless we wen: at hand to watch over the 
rnllilment of them: and tliis h‘ads me to the second measiire whieli 1 ])roposc 
for the ]:rnteeti«m of onr eommeive in the Ea.stern Arelii]H*lago against the 
power of the Diiteli to exclude iis from it, vi/. onr taking immediate pos- 
session (»f a ]K»rt in Ibc lOasleni Arebipchigi), the best adapted for eomniuniea- 
lion with tlio native princes; for a general knowledge of what is going 
on at. sea, and on shore, tlirongliont the Areliipelago ; for the resort of the 
iiide])(‘]idenl trade, and the trade with onr allies; for the proteetioii of 
onr comineie:* ami all onr interests, and more, e.sj)eeially for an niirc2^Ct for 
onr merehandi.se. 

“The only two stations which v'epos.sess in the ncighhonrhooil of the Archi- 
pelago, vi/. Beiieoolen and I’linee of Walesj’s] Island, arc far loo remote from the 
.scene to answer any of lhe.se piiri»o.se.s. The former is on the western coast of 
Snmatra, out of the leaeh rjf the native trade of the Archipelago, ami in- 
ileiieiidcnt of this disadvantage, from the nature of the coast, and the occasional 
violence of the sea and surf, not to ho ap]»ro.'iclied by the native, craft witliout 
great <Ianger of lo.ss. The latter is situated consideraldy to the northward of 
Malacca, ami, tliougli to be a]»]»ro.*ielied witli safety by native vessels, is so 
distant from the principal native ])orts of the Arehiiudagu, that, umler the 
nneertainty of the passage up tin: Str.iits, but few' native vessels are induecd to 
go tliere ; for the small portion of the trade it h.as hitherto enjoyed, it was 
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cliiefly indejbted to tlie temporary i)ussessiou of Malacca, wlierc heavy (liitLcR 
were imposed £a order to force the trade up. . . . 

**Thc*station which I would rccomiiieiid, if attainable, is the island of Baiica. 
Till its late surrender, it had been exclusively llritish. The Dutch fla^ had 
nevet been hoisted tliere. The population had accumulated under the British 
alone to %ho amount of at least 10,000 souls. The tin mines, the most valuable 
and productive in the world, alfordcd a lar»(e surplus revenue. Considerable 
sums had been expended on it. It po&sesses a nobhi harbour, f?ood roadstead, 
and lies in the direct passage between the Straits of Sunda and Malae(;a. 

** Could this island be purchased out of the very heavy sum of money due 
by the Dutch Governinent to the East India Company in balance of theacrounts 
of Java, it would very soon pay the cost. 

“Next to Banca the island of Bintang, at the extremity of the Malay 
Feninsula, appears to be possessed of the largest sbai-e of those advantage's 
which should be sought «m such a station. The Dut<‘h had .formerly a laetory 
on this island at Rhio, whieh was destroyed in 1795. Evt'r since then it has 
beeh under the indoi)eiid(*nt sovereignty of the Sultan of Tiingen, fnun whom it 
is j)robable that either the island itself, or permission to establish a factoiy 
ui>on it, might be obtained on terms similar to tliose on wbieli wc hold Trinco 
of Wales[*s] Island. It possesses one (»f Ibe best barbours in the Eastern seas, a 
consulcrable ])opiilation (not less Ilian 10,000 souls), and is ])erbaps inori' 
favourably sitiiab'd for a general coniim'rcial entrepot than lianca. It is now 
the general resort of pirates and smugglers, and tin* circunistamMi t)f its being 
the principal station of tin*. Arab ami Biigis trailers on the western siile of the 
Archipelago, is a proof of the, faeilities whieh it possesses for trade. It would 
be a commei'cial station for commiuiieatiuii with the ('liiiia ships passing (>ither 
through the Straits of Sunda or Malaeea, coini>letely out Hank Malaeea, and 
intercept its trade in the same niaiini*!* as Malaeea has already intercepted tliat 
of l*riiiee of \Vales[ ’.sj Island. The ailvantages whieh this station possesses for 
becoming a general e.ni]K)riuiiL of the Eastern trade an* well dcpii-ted in a se.crct 
I’eport made by the Governor of Malacca to the Dutch (JoinmissinMicrs-Gciicral 
in 1793, and from W'hich the following are exlrai Ls 

“ ‘There could be no port in these seas more daiigcrouslv situated to under- 
mine our trade than Biiitaiig. All vessels coming fnim Cliina, Canibi)dia, 
vSiam, Pataiii, and Traiigaiio, from which places sevci'jd vessels conic annually 
to Malacca, must pass in sight of that island, which forms the southern side of 
the Strait of Sineaporc at its opening from the CJiina s« as. It lies also in the 
track of the vessels in W'bicli the peojde of riorneo and Ci*lebes i*onie here fortlie 
purpose of trade. It is al.so eonveuiently situated for the mitives of Ikinea to 
smuggle tin instead of delivering it to their jiriiieo. in eoiisi*<ju<*nee of iiiaiiy f>f 
these ])laces producing tin and pep]»er, this produce Avas brought ti» Rhio, the 
principal port of Biiitaug ; and Ave could not jireveiit it, liecause the chiefs are 
not bound by any treatitss to furnish these articles to the Dutch ^•\elllsively. 
The high ])rice obtained by the niereliaiits for tin and ]iep]ter at Rhio, eom|iared 
to that given by the Com[iany, iiidiiecd them to bike lliesl* artieb's to Rhio, and 
even encouragctl the smugglers. Rhio thus beeuiue tin* priiici]i;i.l imirt nr 
emporium of these articles, Avhieh attracted the English and other foreign 
morchauts, as avcII as natives, to the xilace. The trade of the ('biiiese in(*reased 
also by ra^M dcgives, as avcU as that of the rorlugii(3se of Alacao, Avho are 
•obliged to pass this island, and Avho touch at it veiy often.’ 

“Should difficulties occur in the attainment of this station, the Avestem 
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coast of Jionico has also many recommendations, particularly the immediate 
vicinity of Sambas and i'ontiuna, inland of which arc the principal gold-mines 
now worked on ilornco, and a Ciiincsc po])ii]ation of not less than 100,000 souls. 
Off this jiart of the coast of liornco there is a small island affoiiling between 
itself and the main island a very good harbour, which has been surveyed. 

“ As the ohjiM'l of the llritisli (Jovcrnmcnl is not extension of territ6ry, and 
as it would dei>end for the maintcjianco. of its relations with the native States 
rather uj»on the respect with which the national character is received by 
thosi* States, and an adeipiate naval force, tlian on a military power — a military 
force, mi*rely siilli* ieiil. for the respectability of the flag and the security of the 
station, is all that would he reipiircd. Indeed, it would he desirable to demon- 
strate to tin* n.‘itiv(‘ State's, as well us to the Dutch, that the object of such an 
establish 1 1 lent is not dominion. It is not likely that a force exceeding five 
hundred men would, uiuler any circumstances, he required, or that the expense 
wouhl he. grc*at.er th. 7 .n what has been incurred at Malacca and' Padang (a Dutch 
depciiiloney oil the. west coast, now transforred) for the last twenty years. No 
new' expciisi* or iiiercasc of establish incut is therefore to bo calculated upon, as 
this measure may, iii fact, he considered a simple transfer of those establish- 
ments. 

“ liotli Ihiiiei’ of Walesf’s] Islaml ami Hencoolen have long been losing estab- 
lishment'', the former to tin* amount of t‘80,000 a year, and the latter of £50,000 
a yi'ar, ami, now that .Malaeea and Padang are restored to tlie Dutch, must 
prove still more so, as those di'penileiieics weie by far the most valuable trading 
ports of lliose two .settlements. P»y an l•vcntual reduction of these establish- 
ments to a scali- which will admit of their paying their owm expenses, and coii- 
neetiiigthem with such a station as 1 have proposed w'ithiii the Archipel.Mgo, 
they might mutually assist each other and heeonie a source of wealth and power. 
The question seems now to hi* wdietlier the Mast India Company are content to 
maintain these two losing est ihlishmeiils in the Kastern seas by continuing the 
present .sy. stem, or whether they will, by a small outlay and the acquisition of 
a third statioii within the Archiptdago, attempt the unly^ feasible means iii their 
pow'cr of removing the im-iimhranee. 

“ I ha\e eoiilimMl my \ iew’ of the dangers to whieh our trade in the Kastern 
islands is exposed, to the most imminent of them only ; hut there arc others which, 
if not absolutely alarming, are still not to ho neglei'ted, and against which the 
.same measures whieh I have leeommimded are calculated to afford a security. 

“ The eommereial amhition ami activity of Ameriea, Russia, and France are 
daily im-rrasing. What is to prevmit them from taking iios.scssioii of those 
ailvantagcs wdiieh the, Dutch and Knglisli, in the extent of their Asiatic 
dominion, seem to have overlooked ? 

“ Is not Russia extending her inlliicneo on all sides? Has not France, in 
ronoiiiiciiig the .Mauritius and all right of erecting forts on the continent of 
India, acquired a fresh motive for making establishments in the Kastern seas? 
What could he, a more e<niveiiient stepping-stone to Siam and Cochin China, 
with whieh she, has been ahvays so desirous of cstahlishiiig an iutci’courso ? The 
Americans have already a considerable trade with the Eastern islands, and arc 
favourably looki'd upon. Would any of these nations he desirable neigh- 
bours ? 

“Another collateral advantage of an estahlishment such as i have been 
recommending, consists in the means it would atlbnl of protecting our commerce 
against pirates, whose haunts we should be better able to learn, and w'hose pur- 
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poses to counteract ; another is in the wholesome restraint it woiihl imiiose u]>on 
the conduct of our own ooiintrymen trading in the Aivliipelago. Our duty to 
other nations, and to the i?ause of justice, no less than a regard for our national 
character, requires that the {Kiaceahle natives of tlie islands should not be kej)t at 
the mercy of every mercantile advcntui*er of our own nation. Tin* imlueenieiits 
and facilities to rapine are too numerous in that quarter to he overlooked. 

Another collateral advantage is in the means we shonhl aeipiiro of main- 
taining those measures the British Government [has] taken, not allogether with- 
out success, for the aholilion of the slave-trade in the Arehipelago, and in 
fostering the growth of industry and civilKation among the tril^'s whieh liavc 
so long been detained in harharism by that odious eomnierci*. 

“Should the attention of the British Govi-rnment he direete<l to the ini])ort- 
anco of civilising Borneo, or of a trade with Ja])an ; should the imh^pendent ]»riij- 
ciples now prevalent in Sontli Ameriea extend to the Philippine Islands, and an 
op2)ortunity be oHered of instituting advuntage<ins eommnnj^MtiMn with them ; 
such an establishment as I ])roposo would allord iinjjortant facilities, and, in the 
ineafitimc, it would enable ns to collect siush information as niiglit <lireet (air 
judgment on all these ])oints. 

“ Having thus endeavoured to show the extent and natnro of the trade of the 
Kastern islands; for what sharti of it W(; may still lie eaiididates ; to what 
dangers and dillieiilties onr endeavours to obtain that share are at present sub- 
ject ; ))y wluit mi'ans tliosc dangers and dillicnlties may Ik; opposed ; and what 
collateral advaTitagi\s we niiglit hope to derive frtnii the adopt ion of tho.se means ; 
I shall now point out the nrgc'iujy of the iiionu nt, the m'ee.ssity (»f doing 
speedily whatcjver is to he done. 

“Ifw'o rnmdi longer p(»stpone dem.nniling that the engagements which we 
contracted as Governors of Java and its dependeneies shall he, fidtilled by the 
Dutch, and that the; relations with the ii.'itivc primes, whether of alliance or 
iudeperidciiee, W'liieh we have rueogiiiseil while we, ruhsl in those seas, shall he 
maintained liy onr successors, our sihuicf; w'ill Ik* eonstrmsl iiit(» an ahandoniiKuit 
of our right to sjieak, wc shall strengthen what ap])ears to Ik; the. l^st object ion 
that can at ])resent he made to such ;i claim, viz. that it eonies too late, that 
the Dutch have already pledged themselves to tlu; eontrary and cannot retiaet, 
especially at our suggestion, w ithout disgraeo. 

“Again, the impres.siou of British generosity in surreiid(;riug tin; Dutch 
colonies at all is rapidly .subsiding, as is also, .iniong the native chiefs, tin* 
impression of our ] lower ; and it is clear that, with rcsjiect to taking possession 
of a vacant ]Kji’t, or making a treaty forjirivileges with .in ind(;j»endcnt chief, the 
prize is to the swift(!st. 

“ Blit there is also a particular circumstance which r(‘i|nires our imiiMMliate 
vigilance. An extensive inaiiiie Ls fitting out at Batavia, (jsteiisihly for tluj 
.suppression of piracy. Uiih'ss we go liiind in hand in maintaining the, general 
security of the Eastern Seas, and show* ourselv(;.s imineiliately as a |»ai t,y inter- 
ested, sous to share the iniluonce width the display of this arnianie.nt is cal- 
culated to pvotUiee ou the niimls of tlie native (jhiefs, it will easily ho matlc, the 
means of re.suming that absolute sovereignty tiver the Archii»elago which is the 
avowed object of the Dutch policy, and which is so liighly imi»ortaiit to onr 
honour and interest to prevent.’* 

« 

The policy unfolded in this State Paper, uliieh has now 

i8 
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bcicii i)la(MMl Ijefore tlio public, and is preserved among Lord 
Bexley’s (Ni(*,holas Vaiisittart) papers in tlic British Museum, 
was tliat on the accomplishment of which liaflles had set his 
liiuirt. It would h.ave secured all our national requirements, 
without encroaching on tlie fair domain of the Dutch ; and 
it justifies what Mr. (fiiavles Assey wrote in his remarkable 
treatise on Tkv Tvmhi to Vliliim and the Indian Archipelago, 
published in 1810, that “ it is a tribute justly due to the 
judgment and foresight of Sir Stamford Itafllcs to add that, if 
hk views and wishes hail been carried into execution, a chain 
of establisliments, wludly unconnected with the conquest of 
Java, and independent of tlie provisional possession of that 
island, would have been fornieil along the track of the China 
Sea, and would liave obtaincid without difficulty every one of 
those national objects of which it may with truth be said thiit 
the longer they are delayed tlie greater will be found the 
necessity of securing them.” 

If the general ([uestimi lietween the Dutch and the 
English, as rejiresmited by Batlhis, was a. wide one, it was on 
a com])aratively small and definite point that the rupture 
came, llallhis wished to ujdiold the sanctity of all the treaties 
he had signed with the native chiefs of the Arcliipelago 
during our timure of Java ; but the ease of Palembang seemed 
to oiler ai specially favourable instance on which to make a 
stand. Th(‘re we had de]»osed a bloodthirsty tyrant, who had 
murdered Dutchmen, and installed a more liberal-minded 
Sultan, who liad ceded to us in per]>etuity the isles of Banca 
and Billiton. Xo European Hag had ever been hoisted there 
when the Union Jack was unfurled by Juaflles in 1812. 
Were these possessions to be pronounced lost because the 
Congress of Vienna had decreed a restoration of territory, and 
because Lord Castlei'eagh- had given u}) Java? The Dutch 
had never owned them ; and it is clear that, in his contentions, 
Ihitllcs was morally, and by the law’ of nations, in the right. 
Unfortunately the question w’as not understood in England; 
and, for a time, it w’as convenient for Ministers to think that 
Bailies had set his heart on forcing a quarrel with the Dutch, 
and not that lie was endeavouring to uphold national rights 
without the necessity or the e.xcuse for any quarrel at all. 
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The Ministry at home wanted to maintain eordial relations 
with the Nethcrlainls, and was even then eonsidering tlie 
exchange of territory that took place a few years later. In 
the mj^dst of • these discussions came the tidings that Hallies 
had taken a high tone with the Dutch, that lie had drawn u]) 
a public protest against their xn-uceedings, and that he had 
even jiublished it. 

The x)oint at issue was a sinqde one. Hauca, iMMled to us 
by the Sultan of Palemliang, had )>eeu ceded l)y ns in turn to 
the Dutch; but Billiton had not l>een given u]), and Hatlles 
wished to retain it. But above all he wished to jueserve 
Palembang as a “ free port.” To sueeeed in tllis meant a long 
aitfl sustained struggle with the Duteh l‘or ])ower and inihienee. 
With such views it can he imagined how indignant Hallies 
felt; and how necessary he tlecmed it to lake dj'cided 
action, when he learnt that the Duteh had sent an (‘X])edi- 
tion to Palembang, deposed the Sultan we hail installed, and 
actually reinstated the xa-ince who was the murderer ol* their 
own countrymen, llis former eolleague in »)ava, Mr ^lun- 
tiiiglie, had been intrusted with thesi* operations, against wbicb 
Haffles at once made a formal ])rotest. Not content witli siicb 
an iiioircctual mode of ])i*occdure, he sent (’aptaiii Francis 
Salrnond with a small force across tin* island from Biuicoolen 
to Palembang. The journey was aeeoniplisbcd in twelve, days, 
and is noticeable as the first elleeted by any Nuro]>ean from 
one coast to the other. The mission proved a faihiri^, owing 
■to the high-handed and unscrii])ulous eondnet of our rivals. 
The Sultan dependent on us could only wi itc to Hallies, “ 1 
have nothing to send my friend hut tears, which never eeuse to 
flow.” The British officer and his es(*ort wme made prisoners, 
und sent, on board a Dutch mau-f»f-war, to Batavia. Jt was 
then that Hallies drafted his ProtAt, which was published in 
full in the Aiamal Unjiskriov tlu* year 181.1) ; and tliiire is 
no doubt from what has hoeii staled, and alsojrom theaeeount 
given of the same events by Mr. Kielstra in the Dutch Dr. GuIh^ 
translated by Mr. G. G. Batten, that the Goveriiiueiit ought 
to have supi)orted him in that Proti\st. Instea«l, liowever, of 
affording him supx)ort, George Caiiiiiiig was so angry at the 
publication of the Protest that ho wished to recall Sir Stamford 
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from BcMicoolen ; ami Air. Assey states that it was only on 
further l ulleetion that tlie Prime Minister allowed the decision 
to !)(} left ill the hands of the (loveriiiiient at (Calcutta. Thus 
Rallies was unco more blamed, when he ought to havp been 
praised and su])porte(l ; but time brought him, in this as in 
other mutters, some ('.ompensation. Five years later George 
(banning wrote him the following letter, the original of which 
is in the p«jssession of the Rev. R. R. Rallies : — 

“(n.oiM'Ksrr.u LonoK, Octr., 11, 1824. 

‘‘Dkau Sik^ — F ar from thinking that the Letter, w’hich you 
liav(i (lone me the honour to write to me, r(M|uiiTs any. apology, 
1 assure you that I am gniatly ])leased and gratified to learn 
that tlie Treaty with the Netherland Govt, respecting our 
Tntert»sts in tlui Eastern Seas, appears to you to be just in its 
primji]»lti.s, and satisfuetory in its terms. 

“ Th(‘r(‘ ecMild not be a more (iom])etent judgnmiit than 
yours on sikjIi a sul)j(3t*.t, or one wliicdi 1 should have been 
niorii diisirous of having in favour of our mode (jf dealing 
with it. 

“ 1 euiinot deny tluit your extnune activity in stirring 
diflieult i|ue.stions, and the friHMlom with which you committed 
your Go\ernmeut, without their knowhidge or authority to 
nieasuiM's wliich might liavt^ brought a war upon them, un- 
prepared, did at one time oblige me to s])eak my mind to you 
in Instriudions of no very mild veprehension. 

“ Rut I was not the less anxious to retain those fruits of 
your ])oli('y which a])])eai*ed to me really worth preserving, 
and 1 ha\ e long forgotten every ])artieulnr of your conduct in 
the Eastei n S(*as, exceiit the zeal and ability by wliich it was 
distinguislKul. — 1 have the honour to be, dear sir, your obed, 
and faithful ser. Geo. Canning. 

“ SiK S. Rai-ti.es.” 

Curlied and (‘ensured by his Government in the endeavour 
directly to ojipose Dutch encroachment, which even took such 
a form as sto])]>ing the postal service between Rencoolen and 
Ratavia, Rallies, as it will bo pleasant to show in the next 
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chapter, effectually accomplislied his own ends, jmd secured tlie 
position of his country, by the foundation of Sinj'apore. But 
the conclusion of the Palenibaiig incident led liini to write : “ I 
have long given over politics, aiul, as for the Dutch, I have 
derived much more satisfaction from tlie brutes of the forest.” 

A brief review may now be taken of his resid(mc(? at ricn- 
coolen ; and, so far as is possible, this may lx*, done by reproduc- 
ing his own corres])ondence. The condition of the Sumatran 
population was extremely degraded, and the relations l>(;tw(jen 
them and the Enro])ean settlers were far from cordial. Even 
the chiefs and the higher classes W(*re kept at arm’s length. 
Sir Stamford at once adopted a diilcrent course. He opened 
Ilfs doors ; he abolished the bodyguard to whitih lie was 
entitled; and he went freely among the ])eo]>le. Tt was, 
however, mainly to education and missionary effort that he 
looked for improvement, as the following letters to his cousin, 
Dr. Raflles, show : — 


“ At Soil, ^th Afuruihrr ISIO, 

“ Within tliruo iJays’ sail ol' Cahnittii. 

“My UKAii Oousix, — As I know the warm interest yon I'eel in onr plaiis of 
improvemciil, I lose no time in inclosiiif; iimicr a separate cover a copy of the 
iirst proceudiiij^s ^\liich have, hceii printed of our iJihle Society, and a still more, 
interesting account of onr Schools. The hitter forms hut a ]iart of a more general 
and extensive plan I have se,t on foot for the s})rwnl of knowledgi* syid the growth 
of moral principles throughout the Aichipehigo. Alneli of [my ] time has hitterlj' 
been devoted to these objects, and if I am al)le to carry my ]ihin for the cstahlish* 
merit of a Native College at Singapore, the s^’slem \\ill he, complete. If you 
refer to the map and the coinmanding position of Singajiore, situated at the 
extremity of tlie Malay Pcniiisnla, yon will at once, see what a liehl is opened 
for our operations. It is very probahle that 1 sliall print a few copies of a Paper 
which I have drawn np on this subject, in whieh ease 1 shall not fail to send 
you a copy. 

“The Baptist Mission cstahlishnuMit, of whieh Mr. Hyland is secretary, have 
lately written to me on the subject of .sending out missionaries. My answer is 
encouraging, and I have accompanied it by some general Jihscr ratio ns on the 
plan of conversion. We have ulroodv one young man and a small ])rintiug 
lircss, but we require active zeal, and I shall find enough to do for all you can 
seud out ; but let them make haste. Years roll on very fasC. Two years have now 
elapsed since I left Knghiiid, and in five or six more I hope to be lliinking of 
retarning. There is no jmlitical objection whatever to missionaries in this j>artof 
the East, and so far from obstnictiiig, tliey may be expected to Ijaslen and 
assist the flans whicdi are already in operation. 

“If the object of my present voyage is aecoinplished to niy satisfaction, I 
shall look to a much more extensive inflneiice in the furtlicr Bast than 1 have 
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yftt enjoyed ; and, altliough the Dutch come like mildew upon the fairest hopes 
of the field, it will still he left sulficiontly extensive and interesting to occupy 
the full devotion of niy time and thoughts. My immediate influence will be felt 
over not less than tliirty millions, while indirectly and eventually it may 
include ten limes that amount ! It is unnecessary to say more, etc. e^. — De- 
votetlly ami alfectioiiately yours, T. S. Raffles.’* 

I'hc very next day ho retumed to the subject in a second 
letter to tlie same correspondent : — 


** Off the Saiidheails, Bengal, 

“ 10//e Xovember 1819. 

AIy dkau (.^v — If I had possessed half the enthusiasm and poetry 

Avhifh is ill your soul, 1 should not have been thus long without sending you a 
cimipaiiioii for your cxeellciit sermon in flefcnce of missionary exertions. I’liat 
production has alwa^’s ap]»can‘d to me unrivalled in its kind, and to do you 
more crerlit than any t>f your other juihlications, however highly I appreciate 
them all. In attempting N> vie with such a bright and bnlliant effusion, the 
attempt is, jicrhaps, rather audacious ; hut, as you liave in point of subject the 
acknowledged vauLage ground, you must make allowance for deficiency in this 
respect. 1 am no parsmi, and, as you well know, not given to preaching, hut 
yet 1 may do soim* good in hreakiiig up the ground and jircparing the soil for 
ready and a<lvaritageoiis culture. You take all Asia within your grasp. I only 
claim indulgence for one half - the ])ortioii which is least known, hut not the 
lejist populous. I advoeale the cause of thirty millions immediately, and of 
three hundred luillioiLs eventually, and think this sulficicnt. To he serious, I 
wish to la'speak your good ofliees and the exertion of all your energies in sup- 
jiort of an institution I am about to form for generally educating the higher 
class of mitii’es. Tim enclosed paper will jilace you in full possession of my 
views, plans, and anticipations iu this rcs^wet, and 1 shall not detain you here 
by a repetition of them. 

“ I have written to Mr. AVilberfomo on the subject, and am anxious that ho 
should take us under the parental wing of the African hi.stitutioii. I promise 
glorious results ; and all 1 ask is su])port and encouragement, not so much for 
myself, hut to aid and foster a proper spii it in those who must practically assist, 
and on whom the. immediate su[ieriiileiidcnet5 and labour must fall wlien I am 
over the .seas and far away. All improvements of this nature must be slow and 
gi*adual, and wi; should look a good way forward. Tlic short time that 1 may 
remain in India will only serve to set the machine in motion ; and how uncertain 
after all is life ! Unless some periiianciit support is found in England, an 
accident to me might destroy all my brightest anticipations. lltnow you will 
commend my cmleavour.s, and 1 calculate ii])on your seconding them. 

** I also cnclo.se the first proecciliugs of our School Coiiiniittcc at Ben- 
coolen, by which you will |!)erecive that wo arc not w'ith regard to the lower 
orders. Tiiis Committee do not take so extensive a view of the state of society, 
the real character of tlio ])eople, and the cht^umstances in Avhich they have been 
jdaccil, as the Report of another Conimiltec has done, of which l*>have sent a 
copy to Mr. AVilbcrforcc. I would rci'oinmciid your obtaining n penisal of the 
latter ; and sliuuld you visit London, that you see Mr. Auber at the India 
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House, who will give you every infonuation regju*<liiig niy ]>olitieal aiul ])evsonal 
plans and prospects. I would wish you iudeeil to he at all times in eoiiimuuiea' 
tion with him. 1 uiii now on niy wa}* to Calcutta, in the liopos of forwarding all 
my plans ; and, if 1 am successful, you shall soon liear further from me, etc. 
etc., ^ T. S. R.vi’bM.Ks." 

With the third letter to Dr. RulHes this part of 

the subject may be dismissed. Jt may, liowcvcr, be noted 
that his sanguine hopes with regard to these ])articnlar mis- 
sionaries were not realised, and that lie ex])resse(l tlui opinion 
that he could himself have made as nuicli progress in a year 
as they would do in a century : — 


j “ IIkncoolkn, 17<// Juhj 18*20. 

**Mv DEAR Cousix, — I have now heforome yinir Ictt<M* oftlic ISIli DmMiihrr, 
delivered to me hy Messrs. Burton and Kvans, who arrivetl hen* eaily in last 
month, and arc both likely to tlo well for themselves and the good eanse in 
whicli they are embarked. I like them imieh, and they seem disiiosed to meet 
all my wishes. If anything, tiny are rather aliove than below the standard 1 
W'ould have fixed ; and I am fearful they are hardly prepared for the difiieulti<*s 
and privations of missionary life, in such a harharous e.ountry as this. Tiny 
do not, however, appear to want yeal. They are seholars and gentleim-n, and 
their wives arc well calculated to aid their endeavours. Mr. Kvaiis and his 
wife remain at IJeiicoolon, where they imrpose o]ieniiig a seliool on the loth of 
next month. I have assisted them by placing the <‘bildreii of oiir Kree. Seliool 
under llieir superintoiideuee and advaneing llicni funds to eonmienee. the, under- 
taking. Mr. Burion propoM‘s fixing biniself at Tappanooly or Xuttal, iir the 
northern part of Sumatra, with a view to the conversion c»f tl^o Battas and 
people of Pulo Nias. The field for his exertions is new* and interesting, and I 
hope he Avill have energy and courage enough to cxjdore it. The woild knows 
so little of these people, and their habits and customs are so ])eeu]iiir, th.it all 
the information he collects will he useful. You are, of <*ourse, aware tluit they 
arc cauiiibals. The population of the Batta coiintiy does not fall sliortofa 
million, and throughout the country it is the invariahh} law, not only that 
prisoners taken in war should be eaten, hut that capital punishment should 
also bo inflicted by eatiiuj the, itrisoner alt re for the five gn^at erimes. nwy 

rely on the fact, and tliat riuinu ttlirc is as common with them as hanging in 
England. I have lately passed some part of my time in this j»arl of the e«»iinl i y, 
and can yoiu^h for the correctness of what Estate. The island of Nies lies olf 
the coast of Sumatra, nearly opposite Kuttal, and contains a popnlatum of above 
a hundred thousaml souls. They have no religion whatever, and 1 am con- 
vinced that an active government and zealous missif.nary may do wonilcrs 
among them. 

“Of our progress at Bcncoole!i I can now* speak with more eoiilidcnet; than 
when I last w*rote to you. Tlie native school has fully answered my ex]»e<*ta- 
tion, aud*upwards of seventy children dLstinguished themselves at the last 
annual examination. I am now cxtcudiiig the plan, so as to inchulo a school of 
industry, in which the children will be instmeied in the useful arts. The 
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arrival of the missionaries is most fortunate, and I hope they will in time conn- 
plete what we liavc so successfully begun. Tlie progress, however, must iiecei- 
.sarily he slow. 

^'1 have lately made a very long stride towards the general civilisation of 
the country, by the establishment of a jffoperty in tlie laud, and the ij|itrodac- 
tion of order and regulation, on the prineijdes of a fixed and steady government. 
You would, I am sure, be gratified with the details, had I time to send them, 
hut my health has not been very good for some weeks, and I dare not write 
much. Hereafter you shall have all the |Kirticulars, and it is not improbable 
some of them Avill find their way to the press. jMv attention is chiefiy directed 
to agi’icultnre, and I am endeavouring to innirove the grain produce of the 
country. This is the basis of all national ju-osperity ; and in countries like 
Sumatra, constitutes and comprises all that is irniiortaut. AVe have an 
Agricultural Society, of which 1 am Vresident, in which W'c discuss without 
restraint or reserve «11 (|iiestions conccining the produce of the land and tlie 
condition of Society. The latter is most peculiar, aud not to be explained in 
few words. You have prol)al»ly read liowditeh’s Mission- lo AshtnUre, I think 
1 ctiuld give ymi a jiicture as striking, novel, and ijitcresting, hut this must be 
resei ved for a future jicriod. . . . T semt you a few gods b}^ the Borneo, but this 
is a healhenisli country, and wc iieitlu r have gods of one kind or other, — 
neither true gods or false gods, neither iinisildo <»i visible ones, neither gods 
of brass or gods of stone. The people of Nias liavi* a few wooden gods, but 
they arc hardly worth .sending. 

“ I have now three children — tw«> hoy.s and a girl— and finer children were 
never seen. They are in high hcaltli and spirits, and show every intelligence 
and disposition whieli the fond jmrents could desire. 2^1 i-s. Flint, with her boy, 
is witli us, so is liailyKallles’s brother ; and our family cinde is, in consequence, 
pretty large.'’ 


Social intercourse seemed to Sir StatnfordJtalHes one of the 
motins best ealcultited to attract native sympathy to bis person 
and government. For that reason Ikj was liosja table and 
easy of access to all. Pnit lie also determined to go into the 
interior, and to visit ])arts of the island that had never been 
seen by any of Ins prtidecessors, nor even by any European. 
The old assumption was that a range of im])assable mountains 
traversed the island from north to south. .IJalHesik exposed 
the baselessness of this stakunent by several journeyji^ during 
which he visited the Hill of Mists, the Sacred Mountain, and 
the capital of the ancient kingdom of Menangkabu, which 
was interesting to him from his Malay studies. He discovered, 
with regard to the country, tliat it was far richer than any one 
had conceived ; that agriculture was nearly afe adWnced as in 
Java; aud th»'it, in soil and climate, the interior of Sumatra 
was in no way inferior to the sister islan^l. He also dis- 
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covered what a very simple and charming people the Malays of 
Sumatra are. l-.ady Eaflles ])rovides a very graphic description 
of these tours, in some of which she accompanied her husband; 
and tjie following extract from her Memoir, rcilatiiig to a 
journey in 1 8 1 8 through the Southern Ilesideiicies to Passumah, 
will give the reader a very clear idea of the subject, while it 
contains at least one incident wliich retlecla ecpial credit on 
Raffles and the race over \vhom he was appointed to govern : — 


“The pleasure of this journey was great to Sir Stamford, as it o]>ened to 
him afield of future useluliiess. Hr saw tliat it was not only tlie ])aiTon 
coast which he had to iiii]m)Vo, hut a country rich in all thp hountirs of nature, 
and a jieople itwly and willing to profit hy lii.s inlliience and advice. One old 
cldef, on taking leave, actually loll on his iir'*kand wept ; and soon after walked 
the whole way from Tanjuiigalum, the most <listant place visitiul, to s<'o him 
again at Beiieoolen. Such simple, uiiciviliseil ])eople arc soon won hy kindness ; 
they are, like children, easy ti> lead, hard to drive. It was Sir Stamhmrs 
exiremc simplicity of mind and iiiaiim is that rendered him so peculiarly at traet- 
ivo to them, as they are always ready t»> be kind and attentive, provided they 
meet with eiieouragement and .sympathy, tlnis affording a proof that tin* heart 
is the best teacher of true ]>olit<‘ne:s.s. The eililor, on reaeldng Areramlniiig, lay 
down under the shade of a tree, being mueh fatigued with walking ; tlie rest of 
the party dispersed in variou.^ directions to make the necessary arraiigtjmeiits, 
and seek for shelter, when a Alalaygirl approached with great grace of manners, 
and, on being asked if she wanted aiiytldiig, n-plied, ‘No, hut seeing yon were 
quite alone, I thought ymi might like to have a little hirlufra (talk), ami so 1 am 
come to otler 3 ’^oii some siri (l»etel), and sit he.siile you.’ And no eoiirli**!' could 
liavedi.scii.sscd trilling general subjeeLs in a he.ttenuaiiiier, or Iiavct^etter refrained 
from a.skiiig questions which were iut**ic.stiiig to lier.s(!ll’only ; her object was to 
entertain a stranger, which she did with the greatest degree of relhiemeiit and 
2 >olitencss.” 

Witli regard to Menangkabu, tlie ])areiit, or at least tJic 
imperial, state of the Malayan race, JbiHles wrote iniieb. Ju 
that district was found the gold wiiich in early days was 
export^, to Malacca, and liad made tliat i)ort famous ; tlun c 
stood tiie most celebrated Mount ‘Oidiir, of whi(*h the brother 
peak was on the mainland ; there also the earliest specimens 
of the Kawi character, which Raffles was fortunate (uiougli to 
light upon almost by hapliazard, were to be traced. Of the 
capital, Pageruy^ng, nothing remains c.xccpt “ tlie largo flat 
stone on whicfi^ the Sultan uscil to sit on days of imidic 
ceremony.” 

Perhaps the most interesting of all his discijvcries during 
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any of these tours was that of the gigantic flower* paUefl 
the natives Petiman Sikinlili, or Devil’s betel4Kr}t. ' Tl# 
credit of its discovery must be shared between Stailcfo9»| 
Baffles and his medical assistant and naturalist/ Dr. Jjoilieifk 
Arnold ; and when a new name had to be given to lit* none 
was thought more appropriate than the combination o{ 
names of its two discoverers. This vegetable Titan beoaiM 
known, therefore, as JRaJfie^a- Arnold i. Baffles wrote tbo 
following description of it : — 

“ It is perl\aps the largest and most magnificent flower in 
the world, and is so distinct from every other flower, that I 
know not to What I can compare it; its dimensions will 
jistonish you. It mt^asured Across from the extremity of the 
petnls ratlier more than a yard, the ncctarium was nine inches 
wide, and ns deo}> ; cbtiiiiated to contain a gallon and a half 
of water, and tlie weiglit of the whole flower fifteen pounds. 
This gigantic flower is parasite on the lower stems and roots 
of the Cisbus Angustifolia of Bose. It appears at first in the 
form of a small round knob, whicli gnidually increases in size. 
The flower-bud is invested bynumeious membranaceous sheaths, 
which surround it in successive layers, and expand as the 
bud enlaiges, until at length they form a cup round its base. 

. . . The iiihide of the cup is of an intense purple, and more 
or less demcly yellow, with soft flexible spines of the same 
colour ; towaids the mouth it is marked with numerous 
depr(\ssed spots of the purest white, coiiti.isting strongly with 
the purple of the suriounding substance, which is consider- 
ably elevated on tlie lower side. The petals are of a brick- 
red, with numerous pustular sxiots of a lighter colour. The 
whole substance of tlie flow'd is not less than half an inch 
thick, and of a firm fleshy consistence.” 

We have now reached 'a melancholy period in Baffles's 
life ; and it cominciiced, to a cerbiin extent, with the discovery 
of that flowci. lialfles’s description of it is gi\en in a lettw 
to the Duchess of Somerset, dated the 11th of. July 1818* 
On the 2Gth of that month Dr. Joseph Arnold died at PSdang, 
after a few' days’ fever, which originated in the hardships d 
that inland journey. Dr. Arnold was an able and ent&usiafitie 
naturalist. He had served during the Corupna expcditica^ 
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wkioh' he gave a vivid description in a diary ; and also in the 
Heditertaneau, during the later years of the European 
struggle, In 1815 he performed a remarkable journey from 
New South Wales to Java; and in 1817 he was recom- 
mended to BaMes by Sir Joseph Banks. He belonged to a 
family of hereditary merchant-adventurers long resident at 
Lowestoft and Beccles. One of Iiis anoestors, Thomas 
Arnold, had been chief-constable of the former place in 1574; 
'another bearer of the same name died as captain in the 
Royal Navy in 1773 ; and a third had served under Lor<l 
Anson, when he circumnavigated the glol)e. Of Dr. 
Joseph Arnold, Raffles wrote lie hc^d endeared himself to 
Lady Raffles and myself by his most amiable disposition and 
unassuming manners ; he formed ])art of our family, and I 
regret his loss as that of a sincere friend. To the best 
disposition he added a most cultivated mind ; and, in a public 
point of view, his loss will be sevendy felt.” 

But far worse blows were to follow. In a number of 
letters to his mother, written during the year 1<S18, Ibdties 
reveals his love of children, and his special afteetion for Ins 
own. His daughter with the poetic tlavan name of Tmijoug 
Segara was also named Charlotte, after the rrincoss (’hailotte 
and the Duchess of Somerset, ami she is deseiibeil in oiu* of 
these letters as being “as lovely and l)(»autifiil as^in angel”; 
his elder son, Leopold, called after Brinee Leo])old, is declared 
to be “forward foi his age and alreatly quite coin])anional>li*”, 
and the younger sou, Stamford Marsden, was “doing wonder- 
fully well, and will not fall shoit of the otheis.” Here is 
another tender reference to his children in a letter to tlie 
Duchess of Somerset: “My dear little Charlotte is, of all 
creatures, the most angelic I ever belield. SIk* lias those 
inborn graces which, as she expands, must attiact the admira- 
tion of everyone; but she has a soft heart, and is so full 
of mildness and gentleness, that I fear she will have many 
trials to go through in this unfeeling woild. Her brother 
Leopold, however, will take her part, for he has the spirit of a 
lion, and is absolutely beautiful ; but 1 will not tire you with 
any more family matters.” Yet one more extract from this 
corresnondence will complete this picture of domestic happi- 
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ness. “ Charlotte and Leopold manage to talk two or three 
languages, and are a great source of satisfaction to us.” In 
a letter, written after the death of the Princess Charlotte in 
1817, to Colonel Addenbrooke, late equerry to that Pi^incess, 
Eaflles said : — 

“ Your account of our amiable and invaluable Prince has 
given me the greatest satisfaction. He has indeed had his 
trials ; my heart overtlows when I think of him and of his 
sufferings ; and tliough far removed and separated from the 
passing scene, be assured I listen witli no common interest to 
all that is said of and about him. 

“ I liav(j tolci yt)u that Lady IJafHes has presented me with 
a son and a daiigliter ; from the circumstance of the latter 
having beim liorn on the voyage, the Javans, who are a poetic 
people, wislied her to b(» named Tunjong Segjlra, meaning 
Lotos of tlie Sea ; and a moni ap[)roi)riate name for purity or 
innocence could not liave been coiiceived. I gratified their 
wish, but at the same time my own, by prefixing a more 
Christian and a more consecrated name, ‘ Charlotte.’ My 
sou has been christened Lc'opold ; and thus will Leopold and 
Charlotte la? comiiumiorated in my domestic circle as names 
ever dear ami evt?r resi»(»ct(?d ; and that of my daughter, 
while aSKSociated with the emblem of jairity, handed down in 
reme.mbraRce of one whose virtues will Jiever be forgotten.” 

Such was the happj" circle into wliich the dread visitant 
forced his way in the year 1821, desolating the hearth and 
bligliting the liopes thus recorded. 

From IVncoolen, on the 20th of January 1822, Sir 
Stamford wrote to Dr. Ihiillcs as follows : — 

“ For tlic! last six iiioiitli.s I liavo so ooinplotely luinorvcd that I have 

.soarofly writtcMi to any of iiiy frioiifls at honie. Wi; had hardly reooverod the 
hiss of So]»hia’s eldest hrother, when ]K)or Aidier was ean ied otf after a few days* 
illness. A week after this we lost our ehlest ho}', Leopold, and, on the 4th of 
this month, ^lavsilen, our oidy reniainin>( boy, followed him to the grave. 
This has not been all, 'jii the 1 Jth we lost Charlotte, our eldest girl, and are now 
nearly ehildlcss ! ! 

“To these severe and trying afltietions I have to add the loss of nearly all , 
our liest and tried friends in this country, and that both Sophia and myself have 
sulfered most seriously from long and alarming illnesses. From tlfj latter we 
are now fortunately somewhat recovei*ed ; hut our hearts are nearly broken, and 
our siiirits sunk, I fear not to rise again,— at least in this country. 
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‘*Inoi\ler to save, if possible, our only cliiM, Ella, an infant, we pvo]u)sc 
sending her to England immediately. This will be anolher trial for Sophia ; 
but 1 have great confidence in her strength of mind : and if her eoiistitutiou 
does but stand, I shall jierscvere for a year or two more. You will, Jiowever, 
be glad to hear we are now looking homeward. 'fhi'se event.?, and tlie 
injury my constitutinu has snlfered, have bought us to the determination of 
leaving India at all events early in 1821, and 1 have written homo for a 
successor accordingly. So that, at all events, I must go then. We never wore 
very eove tons of uiHueiien. and riches arc now of less valno to us than ever. Under 
existing circumstaiiccs, 1 prefer an honourable retirement to a longer ])er.se,ver- 
ance, to the eomplelc ruin of onr health and future comfort. This is a very 
hasty scrawl : but it may serve to aecouiit fur my not writing more at length, 
and to give you the assurance that in all our alllietions we <lo imt Ibrget you. 
Clod’s will be done ; and wc mu.st be satisfied. Indeeil, we onglit to be gi’alefnl 
for wliat i.s left, etc., • T. IS. 11.” 

• The following extracts from two Ciirtlicr loiters conii>lete 
the sad stoiy ; but with regard to his daughter, Ella Sojdiia, 
sent home in charge of Nurse Grimes, it may be interesting to 
state that she was the only one of nil Sir Stnmford’s (diildren 
who grew up, and that she herself tlit'd before slui was twenty, 
in the year 1841, at St. Leonards-ou-Sea. 

On the 17th of April 1822 he again writi's to L)i-. 
Raffles from Bcncooleii : — 

“ AVc now pass onr time in great retirement. I b.ave lately eoinj»leted a very 
comfortable country house, aiul much of my time is takrii ii]) in agricultural 
pursuits. I am by far the most active farmer in the (Muintiy, aixl, as rresideiit 
of the Agricultural Society, not only take precedence at the hoa^l, hut in the 
tield. I have a do/eu ploughs constantly going ; and, l)clbrc 1 rpiil the eslalc, 

I hope it will realise a revenue of two «U‘ three, Ihousaiid a ye;ir, besides feeding 
its [lopubition. It is an exiH*rimcnt : hut it will encourage j>thers, and, as it is 
a property which belongs to the Coni[iaiiy, no one can aeeii.se me of interested 
views in theciforts I am making. It. is ^Kissihle Ihst in England I may look 
with interest to the returns in money whi»'b my oats ami barley may allord, but 
here I am (^uite .satisfied wit.li .seeing and colhs-ting tlm produce of my industry 
and exertions, kce])ing my mind ami bands clear ami eh'aii from any pecuniary 
consideration whatever. I am eiilliv.-itiiig and imiiroving for the mere love of 
the thing, and the de.sire of employing iny time advaiitagcon.'^ly lV)r others. 

**Our sugar at last proceeds very well, but the disappointment in the mills, 
etc., has been great indeed. Probably it may occasion a total lo.ss of exisM-ted 
advantagc.s, not less than £2000. It was only a few w»M‘ks ago that 1 received 
the letters from Messr.s. Littlcdalc. We then immcdiattdy set t<» work to ef»u- 
btruct a mill here as well as we could, ainl it has now eoniineiieed to work at tlie 
■rate of half a ton a day. The sugar i.s excellent, and I have no doubt the rum 
will be of equally good quality. This is the iirst of my mcehaiiical operations, 

, for which»I take to myself no little credit, considering our want of assistance 
■and experience. We took our niorlel from the Encydopnlia, etc., 

“ T. S. IUffles.” 
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In tlie StraitR of Btincti, on the 1st of October 1822, he 
agiiin writes to Dr. Ilsvfllcs : — 

“ Our coi respoinloiioe has latterly flagged, tljiough I hardly know why, excojit 
it he tliat we may neither of us have had lieart or spirit enough to cntGr on the 
sad suhjeets wliieli have most ahsorhed our attention. You will, I think, be glad 
to hear tliat wc have ipiitted Ueiicooleii for a season, for, though I still adhere to 
its being, on the whole, as healthy as other parts of the East, the melancholy 
events whieh have aecurnnlatcd in our own family must produce a contrary 
inipreKsion on all wlio look to us with interest and aflection. Death, as if ho 
seeiiKMl determined to glut liiniself to the last, snatehed from us two days before 
wc sailed another mendier of our family, my invaluable and highly-respected 
friend, Dr. .lack, lie had supplied the ])laee of Dr. Arnold ; and all my future 
views in life were intimately bleinled with plans and jirojects which we had 
formed. Fie was to aeeompany me to England, and lias left a blank which will 
not be easily or s])eedily iilled up. I am now on my jiassage to Singapore, 
aecompanied by So^diia iind her 3’oiinger brother ; and iiiy jdan is to remain 
there about six months, with tlie view of arranging ami modelling something like 
a (M)nstilidion for the place, and traiisfeiTing its future management to a 
sueeessor. Should (.tod spare our lives, we then look to return to Bencooleii for 
the ]Mir]»oso of winding up ; and then, about the end of the year, if it is not too 
]»resumptiious to look forward so far after wliat lias passed, wc contemplate 
the prospeet of revisiting old England. At all events, no views of ambition, 
no ebanei's of pecuniary advantage, will weigh with us beyond that period ; and, 
considering tlie jireearions slate of onr health and the many lies at home, it 
.seems in the natural course of things that wc should then take this step. 

“ Eroni IJeneooleii I sent you the seeoiid volume of our JAz/ffi/aa I'mnmctwiiSf 
which I think 3'ou will find niiieh more interesting than tlie first. 1 doubt 
W'lietber we shall get another out during my stay in India. Our sehools, etc., 
do not go on ^so prosjierously^ as I could have wished, and I am by no means 
salistied with the eomliiel or zeal of our Ba[itist niibsionaries, Avho have dis- 
appointed me not a little. On this subject, however, I may communicate to 
3’ou more fully hereafter ; and, as I have allowed them au opportunity to 
retrieve their eharaeter during 1113’ abscmcc, 1 am unwilling to go into the question 
at present. From my IViend, JVLr. Milne, and the London J^lissioiiary Society’s 
agents, I expect a more .satisfaeloiy result ; ami 1 am still sanguine in my hope 
tliat Singapore will sbiml foremost in elleetiiig the grand object of Christian 
civilisation and iniprovement.” 


Tu the loss of Dr. diick- in 1822 was adiletl, in 1823, that.^ 
of Cayitain Fraiujis Salinond, brotJiev of Colonel Salmond, of 
the India Hoard, and of whom Eallles >vrote : “My dear and 
valiuid friend Salinond is no more. This last blow has b®en 
almost too mneb for us ; for Salmond \Va8 as dear ' '^tld 
intimate witli us as our family. I liavc just opened his 
and find he has nominated me as his sole executor in the’; 
following words : — ‘ I apyxiint my only friend, Sir Stamford ' 
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Raffles, to be my executor; and 1 pray to God he will take 
charge of my estate and children/ The loss of po<.)r Salmond 
is. quite a deathblow to the settlement. IIow is it that all 
we love and esteem, uU those whose principles we admire, 
and ill whom we can place confidence, arc thus carried oif, 
while the vile and worthless remain?” Four years before 
those lines were penned Salmond had written, in a letter to 
his sisters, “ Our Governor is a good frieiul of mine, and his 
lady a most pleasant woman. TJ)e rest of our settlement 
only so so.” 

It was without regret, and, indeed, with a lively s(»nse of 
gratification, that Sir Stamford Rallies made'his ])ie])a rations 
t» leave Sumatra; but the following hitter shows that his 
interest in its condition remained unabated to the last ; 
although the attempt to stir u]) the East India Com]>any to 
pay any heed to the requirements of this settleiiuuit was like 
flogging a dead horse. Tliey were sick of tlie W(‘st coast, and 
wished to get l id of it, — a wish soon to bo gra tilled. J fa Mies 
had done his best in Sumati-a., as he had dune in Java, but 
his eflorts were all in vain. His piuject of introducing 
English colonists grailually to the nunil)er of twenty or thirty 
thousand was scouted, but he could at h'ast declare of 
Bencoolen itself, tliat, before he left, it “ im longer exhibited 
the melancholy and forlorn asjx'ct in which 1 fouml it.” The 
following letter to Dr. Rallies is dnletl from Rencoolen, on 
the 15th of November 1823 : — 

, “This cirtaimstaiioe [the l>h’th of aiiothev lnul heeii followed by 

Lady RalHes’s illness from fever], addcfl to th»^ sl.ito of my own lienUli, whieh 
docs not improve, makes mo extremely anxious 1o (|uii a jiliiee where wo eaii 
look back Avith so little satisfaction, or forward witii so little eontifh'iiec. We 
hope to obtain a conveyanoe in the. course of a month or tw<i, or, at all evi'iits, 
to got away in the course of Fehniary or ^lareh, so as to )m! willi yon about 
■ July. 

“I hove already informed yon that I resigned the eh;irge Singapore, and 
of all questions with the Dutch, in dune last, as pvtiparatory to my winding up 
on this coast, and proceeding to Kurojic. I enclose yoM a printed eo]»y of the 
XArcsented to me on the occasion by the meveliants of the plai*e, with 
which will shoAv you the sort of policy Avhieh I wi.sh to support at 
settlement. 1 have heard nothing more of the rpiesiion Avith the Dutch, 
'but t doubt not that it Avill be ngiUited on my arrival in Knglaiid, 1 rely more 
Oil the suiiport of the mercantile commniiiiy than ii[»oii any liberal views of the 
' Ministry, by whom 1 have been o]qmsed as much throughout as by the Dutch. 
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“Of this )»lacc I have nothing at present very particular to communicate, 
or that will not as (conveniently bo lo^ for i^ersonal intercourse ; hut it will be 
satisfactory to you to know that we are dmng wonders with our schools, and 
that our Hihle Society is not inactive. The two missionaries whom we have 
here, Messrs. Rolcinson and 'Ward, arc very zealous, and Rejiorts are now 
framing to he laid Iccforic tlic gemcral meeting on the Ist.qf ‘January, whi(!h will, I 
hope, prove that we have not biicn inactive, and that the results are as great 
as we could rationally have (>xpccted in so short a tim^. 

“I (*n treat you, howjiver, not to make use of my authority, on this or other 
subjects, in the fiivesligator, (jxuept with my previous consent, as the folks in 
this country are very apt to tak(^ advantage of any unguarded expression. The 
only ])oint of political inttu-est that maybe worth your noticing is the following, 
to which you can easily give publicity by saying that accounts from Sumatra 
have been rece.ivt'd to such and sueh eifect. 

“ (Jonsiilerable interest has lately been excited by the progress in Sumatra 
of tln^ Mahometan sect usually termed the Padries, or more correctly, the Putehs 
or ’Whiles, ill opj)ositioii to tin? Etanis or Blacks ; by which latter term they 
designate all who do not einhracc their doctrines. 

“ It was t»» the ravag(*s of these jMsiplc that I alluded in my account of tho 
journey to Meiiaiigkabu, as having repeatedly pillaged and burnt the capital 
of that eelchrated seat of Alalay empire ; and it is with them that the Dutch, 
siiKJc tlioir oei-uj>ation of Padaiig, have bemi iimdved in a dcsjiorato and relent- 
less war, neither party giving (piartcr, and jiriccs being set upon' the heads of 
the principal cbicjfs. 

“The lirsl notice of this powerful sect, which had its origin near Mount 
Ophir, was about ten years ago ; but it has been during tlie last three, and 
principally since the occupation of Padiiiig by the Dutch, that it has become 
forinidablo, and occasioned alarm fur the safety of the European settlements on 
the w(^st coast of Sumatra. 

“Tin; ])olii*y of the British tloveriiinciit lias hitherto been tliat of neutrality, 
considering ^lat tlie qm-stion related principally to ])ecii1iar doctrines of 
Mahoiuetaiiisni, in wliieli tin; natives might be b(;st left to themselves ; but the 
.success of the Padries during the last jTar, in wbieb they have overrun 
nearly the whole of tho ri(;h and jiopuloiis countries of the interior, lias at 
lengtli eiilled for nicjihun‘s (»f d(;eision even on the part of the British authority. 
A considerable ft»rc(* was detiiebed from Bengal in Sejitember last direct to 
Nuttal ; and nuasures arc in progress for the adoption of offensive iiieasurc.s, 
should negociation fail. The tenets of the Padries ivipiiro that all Mahometans 
shall refrain from the use of o]niiin, from cock-fighting, and other Malayan 
vices ; that they should wear a ])eeuliar dress, and submit to ecclesiastical 
authority. The Malays who form the ]iopulati()Ti of the coast districts arc 
averse to this eliange, ns altering tfieir habits and departing from their ancient, 
customs ; and the European (.ioveriinieiitK arc actually employed in protecting 
them against the improvement which \Vould iiecM^ssarily follow from their 
adoption of the tenets of the Padries. . . . Tin; ivsuurces of these people seem 
coiisidcralilc, and their eiigagcniciifs with the Dutch have taught them to know 
their own strength. Their ])ower in the interior of Sumatra may now be 
considered as completely established; and various speculations are foimed as to 
tho result. ^ ■ 

“ We. thus s('e one of the finest islands in the world, on which wc have had 
establishments for upwards of a century without once venturing to improve tho 
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condition of the people, or to send one Christian missionary among them, 
giving way before the desolating influent^ of the false Prophet of Mecca, and 
becoming rapidly a strong Mahometan rosting-gi'ound, with our eyes open and 
with scarcely one effort made by ourselves to o[ii>ose them by a purer faith. 
The missionaries wo have lately employed in Sumatra are too few in number to 
do mnch : that they '"will do good, as far as their inilucncc reaches, there can be 
no doubt ; but that influence will long bo limited to our r)\vn immediate stations, 
unless we encrease their numbers. Instcml of three missionaries -we ought to 
have three hundred ; and the object of these thrctj hundred should, in the first 
place, be to initiate three thousand of the natives to act as missionaries in the 
interior. There are yet hundreds of thousands, perhaps millions, in Sumatra 
who, at this moment, possess no religion at all. Among tliosc we may iiicliido 
the Battas. The Padrics are now on their very borders, witli the Koran in one 
hand and the sword in the other ; and the only missionary we have is an 
isolated individual, residing under the protection of the •British factory at 
Ta^jpanooly, but who has not the means of penetrating the interior. This 
individual, however (Mr. Burton), has translated part of the Scriptur4*s into the 
Batta language, and his success in tliis rospeot is highly jiraiscwortliy to his 
application and character : but alone ho cun do little beyond the intliiencc of 
our own factory, which does not extend one mile inland.’* 


In Java, Raffles had been all for the tenants, and had 
adopted the ryotwari system ; but in Sumatra he saw that the 
same course would not do, and supported feudalism. At 
least this showed breadth of mind, and tlie following extract 
from a letter dated Bencoolen tlie 22nd of July 1820, bears 
on the subject : — 

“ I have assumed a new character amon<; them, that of 
Lord Paramount; the chiefs are my barons bold* and the 
people their vassals. Under this constitution, and by the 
establishment of a right of property in the soil, 1 am 
enabled to do wonders, and if time is only given to persevere 
in the same course for a few years, I think I shall be able 
to lay the foundation of a new order of things on a basis 
that shall not easily be shaken. My attention is at present 
principally directed to agriculture : an Agricultural Society 
has been established, of which I jftii [’resident, in which we 
discuss, without reserve, all questions which relate to the 
produce of the soil and the people who cuy^ivate it. Agri- 
culture is everywhere the only solid basis of national 
prosperity, and in countries like Sumatra it constitutes and 
comprises nearly all that is valuable and interesting.” 

Whife Raffles was pleading for time to enable his measures 
to bear fruit, and was hoping to raise Sumatra from its slough 
19 
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of misery and depression, by making it a field of Britisli 
colonisation, the East India Company was only thinking of 
how to bo quickly and finally relieved of its possession. 

I may conclude this chajjter with the significant and^ 
dramatic passage of arms between Eaflles and the Baron Van 
der Gapelleii, the Dutch Governor of the Indies at Batavia. 
In June 1823, Eaflles, accompanied by his wife, arrived in 
Ilatavia Eoads, on board the ship Hero, He had decided not to 
land himself, but he requested permission from the baron for 
his wife to land, as she was “ in a very delicate state of health, 
and suflered much at sea.” Van der Capcllen addressed him a 
letter in very bad French, stating that “ Eaffles*s visit could 
only be extremely disagreeable to him,” but concedingo a 
grudging permission for Lady Eaflles to land “ during a few 
days.” Rallies said in a letter to a friend, " Had Bonaparte 
returned to life, and anchored in the Downs, it would not 
have excited greater agitation in England than my arrival 
has done liere. Here fear and apprehension are everything ; 
and to these all courtesy, jirincijde, and interest give way.” 
The. late Sir Henry Yule, by no means an enthusiastic admirer 
of Eaflles, said; “Tlie correspondence that i)assed is very 
amusing, and lialHcs’s reply to the letter of the Dutcli baron, 
whose apprehensions had made him forget his good manners, 
is an inimf, table example of the a]>plication of tlie lash with 
unexceptionable politeness l>ut with stinging severity on every 
line. Sir Stamford did not laud, but for the week that the 
ship lay in Batavia Eoads the peo 2 )le were not to be re- 
strained, and all ranks flocked to visit their lost British 
Governor.” 

The following is the text of the letter to which Sir Henry 
Yule alludes : — 

“ To Ills Excellency Ijaroii Van deii Cai'E1.M5X. 

“Sir, — Your Excellency’s letter was tlclivcreil to me during the night. 

“ I am sorry that what was in tended merely as a mark of* rcs].>cct, should have 
given rise to the extreme surprise which you express. I felt it right to inform 
yottr Excellency of my being in the roads of Batavia, and 1 stated the circum- 
stance wliich had led to it. 

“You would appear to have been misinformed, in supposing tha^ it was my 
intention or my desire to land or court a j^ersonal interview. My landing in Java, 
while under your Excellency’s government, could only have been attended with 
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painful feelings, public as well as private, and there ccrtiiiiily has been nothing 
in the conduct of your Excellency which could have rendered me j).irticul{irly 
desirous of personal communication or acquaintance. 

, “I caused it to be publicly known before I oinliarked, that I neither intended 
nor wished to land ; and under these circumstances 1 trust you will admit, that 
tiie prosenption you have thought proper to issue might, in conimori courtesy, 
have been delayed, until a solicitation on my part might have called for it 
Your Excellency also appears to have been misin formed, when you state that I 
might or should have avoided touching at Batavia, knowing how disagreeable 
it would be to you. 1 can assure you it was a matter of absolute necessity, in 
every way against my wishes and feelings ; thougli 1 must say, 1 never for a 
moment supposed it would have given rise to any apprelieusions or unpleasant 
feelings on your part. You have, sir, thought pro]U!i’ to refer to political 
differences, and to the complaints which you have thought ])roper to make 
against my iwoccedings, which you (umsidered to be fliweted against the 
interests of your Sovereign ; on which it is iieiu'ssary for me to call to your 
rocoAeetion, that I have at least had similar grounds of complaining of some of 
the proceedings of your government, and that the very acts on my p'lrt, which 
you call into question, arose solely from a eouvictioii, that such proceedings on 
your Excellency’s part were directed against the iiit<*rests of my eounlry. The 
decision, as to whose views on the subject have been most correct, remains with 
higher authorities ; and while I cheerfully give your Execlleney tin*, credit of 
having acted as you deemed best for the. interests of your counl-ry, 1 lioj)o you 
will judge equally chariUbly of the motives which may have dictated my 
conduct. 

“ I liave thought the above explanation clue as well to 'j'onr Excellency as 
myself, as I should have presumed yon to have been as incapable (»f offering a 
personal incivility, as 1 am of receiving one witlioiit iiol icing it as if. d»*servcs. 

‘*I did not, sir, consider it necessary to request your ]K*riuissioii for Lady 
Raffles to land, as I could not siipi»o.se it to be so in the present states of civilised 
society, but I have now respocstfully to request Dial, as sins is in dcliiatc healtb, 
your Excellency will ensure her a safe i«issj)ort to ilic ship whenever sins may 
bo desirous of re-embarking. — I have the honour to l>e, etc., 


“T. S. Kakflks. 



CHAPTER X 

THE FOUNDING OF SINGAPOBB 

r 

In order to appreciate the fall merit and value of the service 
Sir Stamford Kaffles rendered to his country itt founding 
the colony and city of Singapore, it is necessary to take int^ 
consideration the chief incidents of the long rivalry with the 
Butch to which the acquisition of that island placed for Oreat 
Britain a victorious conclusion. The triumph was the more 
signal because it was achieved at a time when it seemed least 
likely of attainment, for, as Raffles wrote in one of his letters,. 
“ the Dutch had haidly left us an inch of ground to stand 
upon.” At such a juncture it was scarcely to be hoped that 
we should obtain xiossession of a place which, from its superior 
natural advantages, would entirely overshadow and supersedSP 
all the Dutch colonies and ports in the Eastern Archipelago, 
The history of the coiuidete tiansaetion about to be recorded 
will show that the whole credit is due to Baffles, in a greater 
and more unlimited sense than has been thought, and that he 
secured the prize iii the teeth of the opposition, disparagement, 
and censure of the Supreme Government at Calcutta, and of 
the Secret Committee of the East India Company at home. 
The story will corroborate Gordon’s memorable saying, that 
— England was never made by her politicians, but by her 
adventurers ; and the name of Baffles will stand in history as 
one of those far-sighted and adventurous sone, side by side 
with the names of Warren Hastings and the other builders of 
our Eastern Empire. 

In the sixteenth century the Dutch, aided by subsidies 
and other support from England, did something for the cause 
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of HbaH^ hi Ettlope. Having achieved their own independ- 
anoQ, thejr have done everything in their power, daring three 
oiilaltoee, to keep every race brought into contact with them 
tjoider a yoke of eervitude ; they have systematically pursued 
the policy of excluding others from every mart and island 
that has oonm within their sphere of authority; while their 
highest oh)eot Was always to secure a monopoly for themselves. 
What was true in Japan and Java in the seventeenth century, 
and throughout the B^tern Archipelago during the eighteenth 
century, has been not less evident in the Transvaal. Domes- 
tiqity is a Dutch virtue ; in colonial alToirs it was exhibited 
in, the refusal to allow any stranger to cross the threshold. 
Those who opposed Alva and the Inquisition on the Scheldt, 
were themselves the tyrants and the torturers at Surat, 
Batavia, and Nagasaki The massacre of Amboyua in 1624, 
with the impaling of the English }>risoners, stands on a i)ar 
with the Black Hole tragedy in Bengal, but it was perpetrated 
by one race of Europeans upon another, similar in creed as 
well as in colour, to whom, moreover, the per|)etrators then 
stood recently indebted for loyal comradeship on the field of 
Zutphen. The massacre of the Christians in Japan, the ex- 
pulsion of Jesuit influence, the closing of the English factory 
at Firando, — all due to Dutch intrigue and incentive, — were 
occurrences that did not redound to the cicdit of the most 
enterprising European nation in the Far East. Tliey were 
traders ; but the sweetness of trade, in tlieir oxnnion, consisted 
more in excluding others from having a share in the profit 
than in the magnitude of the profit itself. If, from a general 
survey, we pass to details, the impression left is still mure 
strikingi What Dutch rule signified in Java luis been shown. 
The state of the island was revealed in depopulation, discon- 
tent, and a bankrupt exchequer. The inhabitants were ruled 
by a code of laws which sanctioned torture, and inflicted 
capital punishment for trivial oiTences. Among the blackest 
pages of Erwopean colonisation are those recording the work 
of the Putoh in the Eastern Archipelago. A x>atriotic Dutch- 
man vfneld wish to have the whole record obliterated. 

The Oastlareagh Convention of 1814 provided for the 
restoiWIliOtt to the Dutch of all the possessions they hod held 
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oil the 1st of January 1803. When they resumed posses- 
sion of Java, tliey regained the colony in a vastly improved 
condition, and with a much increased revenue. These 
greater resources, due to 1 British energy and ability, were 
perverted to the ])urpose of extending Dutch and restrict- 
ing British inHuence. When the British Government, out 
of its excessive generosity, ignored Billiton, ceded Banca, 
refused to support Rallies in his protests about Falembang 
on one side of Sumatra, and Padang on the other, and gener- 
ally allowed tlie Dutch to think that Great Britain did not 
care one jot for the whole of the Archipelago, the opportunity 
was allorded for our historic rivals to extend their posses- 
sions and influence around the southern points of the Malay 
Peninsula. Rallies alone saw clearly their purpose and their 
policy; but, unfortunately, his own Government had been 
led to adopt the view tha^ ho was set on involving it with 
the Dutch, and tliat his judgment was not to be trusted in 
any matters at issue with them. A prolongation of this 
period of indilTereiKie would inevitably have given the Dutch 
complete command of tlie Straits of Malacca, and would have 
left us no sp(jt of territory to secure for our own necessities 
and requirements. Fortunately Rallies grasped the full 
significance of tlie situation before it was too late; and the 
improvement that took place in his relations with the 
Governor -General, the Eiirl of Moira, now raised to the 
Marquisate of Hastings, provided him witli an oj)ening, which 
he promptly seized. 

The Marquis of Hastings had not been very cordial, or 
even fair, in his exculpation of Rallies on Gillespie’s charges ; 
but increased knowledge of the Java administration, and 
possibly Mr. Fendall’s favourable opinion of Rallles’s work had 
modified his views of the latter’s ability, and in 1818 Lord 
Hastings was ready at least to admit that Rallies was an able 
administrator. Rallies wrote to the Governor-General advis- 
ing him of his safe arrival at Bencoolen, and asking permission 
to visit ('alcutta for the purpose of bringing the position of 
Sumatra and of alliiirs in the Archipelago under the imme- 
diate attention of Government. He had much gratification 
in receiving the following reply : — 
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“ Jtfly mil, 1818 . 

“ Sir, — I have the honour to acknowledge your letter, and 
to ofifer my congratulations on your safe arrival. 

"Jt was painful to me, that I had, in the course of my 
public duty, to express an opinion unfavourable to certain of 
your measures in Java. The disapprobation, as you would 
perceive, affected their prudence alone ; on the other hand, no 
person can have felt more strongly than T did your anxious 
and unwearied exertions for ameliorating the condition of the 
native inhabitants under your sway. The procedure was no 
less recommended by wisdom than by heiicy)lence ; and the 
results have been highly creditable to tlie lUitish Government. 
t request you to consider yourself at lil)erty to carry into 
execution your wish of visiting Bengal, wliensoever your 
convenience and the state of affairs in the Island may afford 
an eligible opportunity. The means of rendering the settle- 
ment at Bencoolen more advantageous to the Ifonourahlc 
Company than it now ai)pears to be, are certainly more 
likely to be struck out in oral discussion. — I am, etc., 

“ Hastings.” 

Eaffles, with opportunities, that could not he recovered, 
slipping through his fingers every day, was proiy])t to take 
advantage of the Governor-Generars permission to visit liim 
at Calcutta. 

“Sir Stamford,” writes Lady RaOlcs, “enil)arkc*d in a very small vessel, 
which had no better accommodation than one small cabin, with only a port-hole 
to admit air, where centipedes and scorpions roved about without iuterruption ; 
but personal convenience was never considered by him if it iiiterfcrc«l with duty, 
and no better opportunity was likely to occur. The vessel lost a mast in the 
Bay of Bengal, and, owing to a drinikcii pilot, wna literally upset in the middle 
of the night upon a dangerous bank at the* mouth of the river Hooglily, where 
Sir Stamford was obliged to remain until boats 'were sent from Caleutta to take 
him out of the vessel. ” 


He arrived early in October 1818; and he at once placed 
two matters before Lord Hastings as being of pressing im- 
portange. One was the situation in Sumatra itself, and the 
other was the encroachment of the Dutch, and the imperative 
necessity thereby created for Great Britain to secure some 
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post south of Malacca and ensuring the passage through the 
Straits. On the former point he was unsuccessful. Lord 
Hastings decided to concede to the Dutch their pretensions 
ill Sumatra: and it is sufficiently clear that he was indu($ed to 
take this step in deference, partly to instructions from home, 
and partly because he was already favouring the exchange of 
territory subseipicntly effected in 1824—26 by the surrender 
of Beiicoolen for Malacca. But, on the latter point, Baffles 
brought Lord Hastings round to his way of thinking; and 
the Governor-General at last realised that, for the preserva- 
tion of the national interest, it was obligatory for the 
Government of India to strike a prompt and decisive blow 
in the very quarter where the Dutch liad been carrying all 
before them. At tliat stage J taffies wrote the following letter 
to his friend Mr. Marsden : — 


“ CALontTA, October 16, 1818. 

** To William M.vrsdks, Esq. 

“My dkar Sill, — You will be liajipy to hoar that I have made my peace 
with the Marquess of i fastings, and that his Lordship has at last acknowledged 
my exertions in .lava in flattering terms. This was one object of my visit to 
Calcutta, and on it depended, in .a great measure, the success of the others. I 
am now struggling hard to interest the Supreme Coveriimcnt in the Eastern 
islands ; and the measures taken by me at I’alcmbaiig, etc., will, 1 doubt not, 
lead to tile advantage of some defined line of policy being laid down for the 
future. W ith f^gai’d to the Diitc.h ]>roceedlngs at Faleuibang, of which 1 hope you 
arc, ere this, fully apprised, Lord Hastings has unequivocally declared, that his 
mind is made up as to the moral turpitude of the transaction, and that he con- 
siders this but as one of a coiu-se of measures directed in hostility to the British 
interests anil name in the Eastern Seas. My dcsjiatches are now under considera- 
tion, and it is uncertain what may be the immediate result. There is but one 
opinion in regal'd to the manner in which our interests have been sacrificed by 
the transfer of Java, cte., and it is clear tliat the (lovernmcnt at homo will be 
called upon from hence to interfere fur the security of our trade; but in the 
meantime, and pending the reference to Europe, J fear that nothing decisive 
will be done. Lord Hastings is, 1 know, inclined to recommend our exchanging 
Bencoolcn for Malacca, and to make the equator the limit. . . . They [the 
<loveriimcnt at Calcutta] possess no infonuation which can assist the decision in 
Eurojic ; what they forward will be obtained from me ; and I alh not aware of 
any advantage which ill arise from dedaying a decision till their references 
arrive. Every day, every hour, that the Dutch are left to themselves, their 
influence increases, and our difficulties will be proportionally increased.” 

The result of tliis visit to Calcutta was, therefore, the 
establishment of somethiug like friendly relations between 
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Raffles and the Governor-General. The written documents 
will show what those relations exactly were : but Raffles 
believed them to bo more completely and perfectly cordial 
than they proved to be in reality. In the inner mind of 
Lord Hastings a doubt of his associate in the enterprise seems 
to ha^ survived ; and even if there had been no such doubt, 
the angry and disparaging despatches of tlio Secret C?omniittee 
at home, a committee bitterly hostile to Hallies, — whose 
friends on the Board had all their inlliience taskcMl to prevent 
its procuring his final recall, — would still liave produced some 
uncertainty hk the Govcrnor-Geiierjirs mode of dealing with 
his subordinate of Bencoolen. Still, while Jhifiles had made 
up his mind that he could rely on Lord Hastings — whose last 
words were, “ Sir Stamford, you may depend uixai me,” — and 
quoted freely his confidential vci^hal instructions from the 
Supreme Authority in India, the Governor-General docs not 
seem to have decided in his own mind anytliinginoro tlian that 
something had to be done in the Straits, and tliat Raflles was 
the only man available to attempt it. He did not give Raffles 
his entire confidence ; and consequently lie would, as will be 
seen, have backed out of the business altogether at tlui first 
check, only his emissary was totj prompt and too strong 
for him. When Raffles left the liooghly to discover a post 
south of Malacca, the die was cast. He knew^ t?le hostility 
and vacillation of his su])eriors,and it would liave been folly to 
have allowed them the chance of undoing their own decnls. 

On the 14th of November 1818, Ibifiles wrote from Cal- 
cutta to Mr. Marsden : — 

“ I have now to inform you that it is (letcrniincd to krt*j> tlie coiimiiiinl of 
the Straits of Ikfalacca, hy forming establishments at Aelieoii ami liliio, and that 
1 leave Calcutta in a fortnight, as the agent to effect Ibis important object. 
Acheen I conceive to be completely within our power, but the Dutdi maybe 
beforehand with us at Rhio.” 

And again, from the same i>lace, he wrote to the Duchess of 
Somerset, on the 26 th of November 1818 : — 

“ I have at last succeeded in making tlie antliorities in 
Bengal sensible of their supineness in allowing the Dutch to 
exclude us from the Eastern seas ; but 1 fear it is now too 
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late to retrieve what we have lost. I have full powers to do 
all we can ; and if anything is to be done, I think I need not 
assure your Grace that it shall be done — and quickly done.” 

As the precise nature of the Instructions given to«Baffles 
by Lord Hastings are most important, and have never been 
published, I give the full text of the official documents pre- 
served in the Political Department of the India Office : — 

“To the Ifonourahle Sir Thomas Stamford Rafflks, etc. etc, 

“IIONOURARLK SiK, — III pursiiaiico of the intention signified in my letter 
of the 10th of October, addressed to you and Captain Coombs, I have now the 
honour to eomiiuiiaeate to you the instructions of the Governor- General in 
Council for the regulation of your proceedings in the execution of the separate 
duties whieli it is Ids Lordship’s purpose to confide to your management, alter 
the conclusion of the negotiations of Achccn. 

“2. Tlic proceedings of the Dutch Authorities in the Eastern seas, as repre- 
sented to this Goveriiinent by your despatches, and those of the Governor in 
Council of Prince of Wales’s Island, leave no room to doubt that it is their policy, 
by possessing thnniselves of all tlic most commanding stations in that quarter, 
to extend their supremacy over the whole Archipelago. The success of this 
jirojcct would have the effect of completely excluding our shipping from the 
trade with the Eastern islands, excciit on the terms which the Dutch Authorities 
might iin])ose, and would give them the entire command of the only channels 
for the <lireet trade between China and Europe, which, under circumstaucea 
easily siipitoseable, without contemplating actual hostilities, would greatly 
impede the prosecution of that valuable commerce. 

“3. Under those impressions it apjiears to the Governor- General in Council 
to he an ohjecif. of essential importance to our political and commercial interests, 
to secure the free passage of the Straits of Malacca, the only channel left to 
us since the restitution of .lava and the other Dutch possossioms. It is chiefly 
with this view that the proposed arrangement at Acluien has been determined 
on without fiirllier refereiiee to the authorities at home ; but the most material 
point to attain, ;iiid that which will indeed constitute the only effectual means 
of accomplishing the object of securing a free passage, is the establishment of a 
Station beyond ^Malacca, such as may command the southem entrance of those 
Straits. 

“4. The Port of llhio appears, from all the information before the Governor- 
General ill Council, to possess thc^ greatest advantages for this purpose. Its 
position, just beyond the entrance of the Straits, exactly in the track of 
sliipping passing in or out of them, enables it effectually to command both the 
Straits of Malacca and of Sincapore. The harbour is capacious and well 
arlapted for tlic safety and supply of shipping. The Diiteh possess no right, 
and have as yet stated no pretension to interfere with the independence of 
this state, which is generally acknowledged. The disposition of the native 
authorities to cultivate an intimate connection with us, which has probably 
been strengthened by their ap])rchcnsion of the designs of the DutAi, may be 
inferred from the alacrity with which they entered into the engagement, lately 
proposed to them by Major Farqiihar, under the authority of the Government 
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of Pnnco of Wales’s Island, while that engagement oilers the most favourable 
opening for improving and confirming our connection with the Government of 
the country. 

“ 5. The arrangements foimcd by Major Farquliar niiglit indeed sullicc for all 
our purposes, which are purely commereial, and quite unconnected with any 
views of political x>ower or extension of territory, if there were, any security for 
their permanency against the possible designs of the Dutch. Ihit although 
those engagements j)rovide for the freedom and security of our commercial 
interests, they do not go to the exclusion of the politi(‘al ascendency of 
the Dutch, which, if once, cstablishctl, would speedily be followed by the 
annihilation of the independence of the Native Govcrnnient, and consequently 
of our commercial privileges. The recent jiroccediiigs of the Nctherlniidisli 
authorities at Pontiana, as exhibited in Major Farquhav’s rci>ort, form a strong 
ground for axipreliension that they will not licsitatc to employ their pre- 
ponderant naval and military ])ower, for the destruction iff the iiidepcndciicc of 
apy of the Malay states, wdiero they may wish to establish a control, ami that 
no intercourse would be permitted between the states thus falling under their 
power and British subjects, exceeding on the terms they might think lit to 
impose. 

“ 6. The inaintenanee of our existing engagements, thei’cforc., witli the Cliicf 
of Bhio and other states in that quarter, us well as the more general objects 
adverted to in this despatch, seem to point out the necessity of supporting Ihc 
arrangements made with those states, by measures of a «liifereiit eliaraeter from 
Avhat under other cireumstauces would have been neeessiiry. 

“7. Of these, as already obscrvcil, the iiiiprovemciit of our eoiinection witl» 
Khio and the establishment, if X)raetieahle, with the consent of the Nativt^ 
Government of a British Post there, arc the most likely to answer the <ibjecL wo 
have in view, without involving us in any disc iis.sioiis with the Netherlandish 
Power. 

“ 8. In the event, therefore, of the Dutch not liaviiig preo{!e.iipied llhio, and 
its being practicable to obtain the footing requirtMl by means t)f negotiations 
W'ith the native chief, it is the desire of the Governor-General in (kmneil tliat 
measures shoidd be immediately taken fur permanently establishing tlie British 
interests at that j»ort, and Ilis Lonlship is jjloaseil to conlide the negotiations 
and ari'angemcuts directed to tliis object to j’oiir judgment and discretion. 

** 9. It is expressly to be understood, and it will he iiKMiiiibent on you always 
to keep in luiiid, that the object in fixing upon a Post of this nature is not the 
extension of any territorial inllucnee, hut strictly limited to thcj oceiipatinn of 
an advantageous position for the 2>rotcetioii of our e.oinmcrce. 

‘*10. Your familiarity with the nature, and olijeets of the measures in con- 
templation, and your intimate ac(juaintaiu.'C with tlic character of the people, 
render it superfluous to furnish you with any specific instructions regarding the 
mode of opening and conducting the negotiation. 

“11. The precise nature of the aiTaiigcment to bejBoneliided is also left to 
your judgment, governed by the general principles already stated. His 
Lordship in Council is assured that you will oTiiit no etlurt to aecoinplish the 
object in view, in the manner most desirable for tlic security of our interests, 
and mo|t satisfactory to the native authority. The long exx)ericnee and 
peculiar qualifications of Major Farquliar, the late resident at Malacca, and his 
late employment at Rhio and Lingcn, eminently fit him for the command of 
the Post which it is desirable to establish, and the loc;al superintendence of 
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our interests and affairs. ]^[ajor Farquhar will accordingly be instructed to 
accompany you to Eliio, and, in tlio event of your concluding a satisfactory 
arrangement wi til the native authority, you will leave that officer at Rhio, under 
such instructions as circumstances may dictate, and consider yourself at liberty 
to proceed to Uciicoolcn, where your pi'escncc will lie required. W,hatever 
troops and stores may be necessary in the first instance, are to be furnished by 
the Governor in Council of Prince of Wales’s Island, who will receive the 
instructions of the Governor-General in Council on the subject. 

“ 12. Ill the arrangements contemplated by the Governor-General in Gounoil, 
for the security of our interests in tlie Eastern Seas, and of which those now 
<1ireeted at Achcen and Khio fonn the most important that can be effected 
iiiidor the niitliority of this Government, iiendiiig the references made to 
Europe, it is the intention and desire of his lordship to consider Acheen, 
and all interests within the Straits of Malacca, under the immediate superin- 
tendence of the Govifti'iiment of Penang, and to place our relations with Bhio 
and Lifigcn, and the gtmeral management of our interests beyond the Straits 
of Malacca, uinler your immediate control as Licutenant-Govenior of Bcncoolen. 
A coininunication to this elfoct has been made to the Government of Prince 
of Wales's Island, from whom you will receive the most cordial assistance and 
support ill the execution of the iiicasurcs confided to you. 

“13. An application has been made to 11 is Excellency, the Naval Com- 
niander-iii-Cliicf, that a frigate maybe appointed to proceed to Prince of Wales's 
Island for the purpose of conveying you to llhio and eventually to Bcncoolen, and 
aiTangemeiits arc in progress for ]ieriiianciitly stationing two of the Company’s 
<‘ruisci's to tlie eastward, t^iie of these will be available for the service of the 
Post to be established at llliio, hut to pi-ovide against any delay in its arrival, 
or in that of the frigate at Prince of Wales’s Island, and to enable you to dismiss 
the surveying vessels as already directed, 3^011 are apiu’iscd that measures have 
been ttikeii for engaging and equipping a vessel in this port, w'hich will be at 
your disposal for the service of the present mission, and eventually for your 
conveyance to Fort Marlburoiigli. 

“14. Copies of the Tr<*atics concluded by Major Farquhar with the Chiefs of 
Hhio, Liiig<;n, and Siack, ainl of his dcs})atch to the Government of Prince of 
Wales’s Island, are enclosed for your iuforiiiutiuu. Siaek being within the 
.Straits, the further .•irrangeiiieiits with that state will fall within the province 
of the (ioveriimoiit of Prince of Wale.s’s Island, but it is proper you should be 
apprised of our relations with it. Liiigcn is closely eonneeted with Bhio, and 
you will, of course, follow up the Treaty concluded by Major Funiuhar with 
the former, by siu-h measures as may bo rerpiisitc for supporting our interests 
there, eoiiforinabl}'’ Avitli the princiiiles explained in this despatch. It will 
probably not be reipiisito to form any establishment at Liiigen, but this is a 
jioiut which must be determined by further information and observation on 
the spot. A very limited establishment, at all events, will he sutlicient. 

“15. The allowances received by Major Farquhar, as Resident at Malacca, 
will constitute a proper scale of remuneration for the duties which it is now 
])roposGd to assign to him. You will fix provisionally, and subject to' the 
coutinnation of the Cioveriior-Geiieral in Council, the other sidaries and 
establishments that may be rerpiisitc for giving efietjt to the several , measures 
now eo II tempi ated, and 3'ou will be sensible of the iiiipurtaiice of attending to 
economy in all the arrangements now conditionally authorised. 

“16. You will receive from the Persian Secretary, credentials to the Chiefs 
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from the Goveruor-General, of which English drafts arc 1161*6 with transmitted. 
You are already provided with suitablo presents. 

**17. These instructions arc franietl under an iniprossion that the Dutch 
have not formed any establishment at Hhio. In the event of their having 
done so at the jieriod of your oi'rival, you will, of course, abstain from all 
negotiaiion and collision, and observe the same lino as is pointed out in the 
event of such an occurrence at Aelicen. 

** 18. A copy of the letter addressed to the Governinoiit of Prince of Walca'a 
Island by the Govenior-General in Council on tlie subject of tliis despatch, ia 
enclosed for your information, and you will coniiiiunicatc immediately with 
Colonel Bannermaii on all points connected with the ]tr(*scnt service. — 1 have 
the honour to be, etc. etc. (Signed) J. Adam, 

“ Chief See rctar If to OoecmmcnL 


“Fort-Wiluam, 

“The 28^/(t Kovemher 1818.’* 


These iustructions were supiilemented a week later in 
the following further despatch : — 


*‘To the Honourable Sir Thomas Stamfouii Rafklks, et«’. etc. 

** Honour ABLK Sir, — Since the Instructions eoiitjiincd in my letter of the 
28th ultimo were presented, it has occurred to the Cov(‘riior-0(‘ncral in (council, 
that in the event of the previous occupation of Rhio by the Diitcli, or other 
circumstances preventing the accomplishment of our views at that port and at 
Lingen, it might bo expedient to endeavour to establish a connection with the 
Sultan of Johor on the same footing as is now contemplated with Rhio and 
Lingen. 

“2. The position of Johor renders it nearly, or jwrhaps entirely, as con- 
venient a post for our purpose as Rhio ; but the iiiiporrect iiifoninition possessed 
by the Government, both of the local ci 1*0111 iistanccs of the town and harbour 
and the condition and relations of the State of Johor, iinliu'c the Governor- 
General in Council to prefer a connection with the Cliiof of Rhio, and his 
immediate supenor, the Rajah of Lingen, if it b(3 practicable. For the same 
reason it will be incumbent on us, even if we find ourselves excluded from the 
latter, to act with caution and circumspection ln*rorc w(3 enter into any 
engagements with a State of which wc know so little as Johor. 

“3. It will be. necessary therefore, in any event, t<» make a previous iinpiiry 
with a view to obtain correct information on the ibllowing jioints: — 

“1st. The local cai)abilities of Jolior for a British ])ort, such as wc arc 
desirous of establishing at the moutli of tlfo Straits of Malacca ; the extent and 
capacity of the harbour, moans of sii])ply, and otiier points of this nature. 

*‘2nd. The actual political condition and relations of the State of Johor, 
the degree of independent authority exercised by the Chief — his power of main- 
taining any engagements which ho may contract, his relations with other States, 
especially the Dutch settlement at Malacca, and the Government of Siam. 
There is some reason to think that the Dutch will claim authority over the 
State of J^ohor hy virtue of some old engagements, and, though it is possible 
the pretension might be successfully combated, it will not be eoriNistcnt with 
the policy or present views of the Governor-General J 11 Council to raise a ques- 
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tion of this sort with the Netherlandish Authorities. You are aware also of the 
considerations which make the Govenior-Goricral in Council reluctant to engage 
in any measiires that would bring us into collision with the Government of 
Siam. 

**i. In the event of our views at Rhio and Lingon being unattainable, and 
of the information you may procure concerning Johor being entireljf satis- 
factoi-y on the points above adverted to, you will be pleased to ojwn a negotia- 
tion with the Chief of Johor, and carry into etfcct at that place an arrange- 
ment similar to the one at present contemplated at Rhio. 

“o. Ill the contemplation of your having recourse to this measure, a letter 
has been addressed to the Chief of Johor by the Governor-General, and amended 
credentials comprehending that State have been prepared. You will receive 
l>oth those doeumeiits from the Persian Secretary, and will make use of them 
according to your discretion in the case, and under the reservations stated in 
this letter. — I have tlv,i honour to be, etc. etc., 

(Signed) ‘M. Adam, , 
“ Oliuif Secretary to (tove'imncnt, 

“Council Chamiikk, 

fith Dccemher ISIS.” 

Whiit, thonjfore, llatHes was instructed to do, in conse- 
<[uence of the Dutch iittcsiupt to extend their supremacy over 
the whole Archipelago wa.s this : — He was to secure “ the 
(establishment of a stati<jn beyond Malacca, such as may 
command th(». southern entrance of tliosc Straits ” {Le. of 
Malacca). ' The Port of liliio was mentioned as tlie most 
likely jdace ; and, with unjustifiable confidence, it was alleged 
that tlie Dutch had no rights or pretensions there. The new 
post, “ with the general managemcait of our interests beyond 
the Straits of Malacc'-a,” was to be ydaced under the control 
<if Raffles as Lieutenant-Governor ot Bencoolen. The supple- 
mentary instructions are of the greater importance, because 
they applied to the actual situation with which Raffles had 
to deal. If the Dut(di had already occupied Rhio, he was 
to endeavour to establish a connection with tlie Sultan of 
Johore; and if the informatioii obtained proved entirely satis- 
factory as to the capabilities of its port, he was to conclude 
with that prince the desired and necessary arrangement. 

Such were Riiffles's instructions. Wliat was passing 
through his own mind may be gathered from the following 
letter to Mr. Marsden, written immediately after his departure 
from Calcutta. It is a very significant document, because it 
contains his first specific reference to Singapore, and showed 
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that he had already thought that this old capital and mart, 
the Lion City of the Malays, might be revived fis a British 
station : — 

• “ j.Vmj‘c7/ //««, ott' the Siindheads, 

“ Di'canht.'r 12 , 1818 . 

“To Mr. Marsden. 

“My Dear Sir, — ^We are now on our way to tlie east- 
ward, in the hope of doing somctlung, but I iiuudi fear tlie 
Dutch have hardly left us an inch of ground to stand upon. 
My attention is principally turned to Johore, and you must 
not be surprised if my next letter to you is Jated from tin? 
site of the ancient city of Singapura. — Yours, etc., 

“T. S. llAFKLKS.” 

His fear that the Dutch had not left him an ineli of 
ground seemed to be verified when, on arriving at Brince of 
Wales’s Island, he learnt that they had occupied IHiio. He 
wrote mournfully, “By neghicting to occupy tlie ]dace we 
lost Khio ” ; but this loss strengtliened his conviction that 
Singapore offered the only spot which would enable us to 
counteract the Dutch efforts. In a despatch, dated 1st 
•Fanuary 1819, to Colonel Baiiiierman, that is t(i sa}", within 
the first twenty-four hours after his arrival at ].*cnj|ng, Hallies 
described the object of his mission as ])eing — “To make a 
stand in some Post eastward of Malacca, whercj the Dutch 
may not have preoccupied, and where, in sup])r)rt of our 
arrangements, we may maintain the British Hag Hying, pend- 
ing the reference which must necessarily be made to liigher 
authorities.” Further on, in the same letter, occurs this 
memorable passage : “The island of Singapore, or the Districts 
of Old Johore, appear to me to .possess i)eculiar and great 
advantages in this respect.” 

It seemed for a brief space as if further delay must ensue : 
for Eaffles’s instructions were to proceed first to Acheen ; and 
after some days he sent Major Farcpihar eastwards on an 
errand to Bhio. That officer w'as on the point of leaving for 
Europe,^ and was only induced by Eaflles’s efforts to defer his 
intention. In consequence of the objections raised by the 
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Governor of Prince of Wales’s Island to the oontse the ‘ 
Governor-General had decided on in Acheen, Baffles oonseDted, 
at Colonel Bannermau’s pressing request, to defer that pkrt 
of his mission, pending a reference to Calcutta. CoIod^ 
Bannermau’s “earnest entreatj” to Baffles was date^ IStli 
January, and the latter’s reply was given the same day. Oa, 
the 19 th Baffles sailed south, with the object of catching Up 
Major Farqnhar. That officer strongly recommended ^e 
Carimon islands in the Straits of Malacca, and Baffles^ 
with a personal predilection for the Singapura associated with 
Malay history, and with instructions to negotiate at Johore, 
had still a sufflbiently open mind to induce him to yield to 
Major Fcirquhur’s request to go out of his way and examine 
the advantages of a possible station on that group Baffles 
did more than this, for he sent Captain Boss to survey it. 
ilis report was unfavourable ; and an interesting private letter 
from someone on Boss’s ship, describes “ Carimon as a perfect 
jungle, and not calculated for a settlement.” After Baffles 
left Penang, lie met Farquhar returning from Bhio, and 
together they proceeded to Carimon. The proposal to occupy 
it had been put forward by Farquhar in October 1818, and 
the Penang authorities had described it as fantastic and 
injudicious. The Supreme Government had pronounced its 
advantagoHiVery inferior to those of Bhio, and, after inspection, 
both Baffles and Fari^uhar agreed that it would not meet 
the requiieiueuts of the case. Before Baffles proceeded to 
Carimon, the site of the new station hod been practically 
settled in liis own mind, for, in addition to the letter of let 
January and the eailier note to Mr. Marsden, already quoted, 
he wrote the following letter to Mr. Adam, the Secretary to 
the Supreme Government, under date 16tb Januaiy 1819, 
almost a fortnight before 4)he occupation of the island of 
Singapore. It exists among the Political Bscor^ of tiliS 
Government of India: — 

“The island of Sincapore, independently of the straits 
and harbour of Johore, which it both forms and commands, 
has, on its southern shores, and by means of the several 
smaller islands which lie off it, excellent anohors^ and 
smaller harbours, and seems in every respect most peottliarly 
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object Its position in the straits of Singa^^ 
^ more conTement and commanding than even Bhio» 
trade passing do^ the straits of Malacca, and 
Smjr vessel that sails through the Straits of Bhio 

j&itf in sight of it 

Toe 'town of Johore is, in the main, at some distance 
*ttp HM tivir, the banks of which are said to be low ; but, on 
tht^score of salubrity, there does not seem to bo any objeo- 
‘tion h station at Sincapore, or on the opposite shore 
towaiw Point Bomanea, or on any of the smaller islands 
v^hii&'lifi off this part of the coast The larger harbour of 
JoiH>re is declared by piofessional men whodi I have con- 
sisted, tnd by every Eastern trader of ex]^>erience to whom I 
itovnbeen able to refer, to be capacious dud easily defensible, 
a^d, wte British flag once hoisted, there would be no want of 
supplies to meet the immediate necessities of our establish- 
ment” 

otticial despatch, which amplifies the views set 
forth in the letter of 1st of January, and the reference in the 
letter to Mr. Marsdeu, already quoteil, ai c the written comments 
made by I'afiles on the subject of Smgapoie bt/ore its occupa- 
tion ; but Lady Baffles states in hei memoir that ** even before 
ho left England [in 1817] Sir Stamford contemplated this, to 
hun, classical spot as a place favourably situated to become a 
Britiah station.” In one of his own letters, to be liercafter 
quoted. Baffles states that his knowledge of Siugapoia was 
derived from his own Malay studies. As Singapore was a 
dependency of the Sultan of Johore, the (‘videncc seems 
tolerably conclusive that it was Bailies himself who piompted 
the enlargement of his instructions ])y the pciunssion, if Bhio 
was o6eup|ed|^ lo negotiate with that potentate. Such an 
assumption isr strengthened by the fact that Baffles, on leaving 
Calcutta, and while still off the Sandheads, sent orders to 
Benoeelsil fqjr the relieved tioops from that place to return 
to by the Straits of Sunda, so that he might fall in 

^with'^theiA on his journey south of Malacca, and, in case 
of neaeibity, avail himself of their services. This arrange- 
^ tnent wfip another proof of his forethought ; but, as it turned 
put, hid inutructions did not reach Bencoolen until March, by 
a»0 
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which time the fate of Singapore had been settled. Baffles 
was called to account for this step of his in moving troops ; 
but, in the pressure of other matters, and owing to the point 
not arising until after it had been decided to retain Singa- 
pore, the measure was condoned. But we cannot overlook 
its significance as showing his determination to succeed in the 
task of establishing a post commanding the straits. 

Having, at the earnest request of Major William 
Far(j[uhar, the same officer who had protested against the 
demolition of Malacca, and who had worked with Baffles in 
the collection of information at that place in 1811 for the 
Java expedition, gone out of his way to inspect Carimon, 
Itaflles sailed onwards for Johore. His little squadron •con- 
sisted of four vessels in all, and they cast anchor on the 
28th of January, off the island of St. John’s. The natives 
came out in boats, and, to Raffles’s inquiry whether there 
were any Dutch, a negative answer was promptly given. 
The next morning Raffles landed on the main island of Singa- 
pore, near tlie present EsjJanade, and on this spot he hoisted 
the Union Jack on the morning of the 29th of January 1819. 
On the following day he concluded a preliminary arrangement 
with the Sultan of Johore and the Tumung’gung of Singapore; 
and on tliii 5 th of February a definite treaty was signed by 
haffles ^Mid thi^ two chiefs named, by which, in return for Jiii 
annual payment of 5000 dollars to the former, and 3000 
dollars to the latter, those t)rinces ceded the settlement of 
Singapore to the English, and pledged themselves to grant 
“ no tri»aty or settlement to any power, European or 
American.” 

The date of the occupation and founding of Singapore has 
been variously given. In liUdy Eaffles’s Memoir the day is 
erroneously, and perhapsi through a slip of the pen, recorded 
as the 29 th of February 1819 — an impossible date. So 
usually careful a writer as Sir Henry Yule put it in his 
Glossary as the 23rd of February; but when the Eev. E. B. 
Raffles wrote i)ointing out that the date must be the 29th 
of January, Yule admitted the mistake, and, without contro- 
versy, accepted the emendation. In connectioif with the 
statue to his cousin at Singapore, unveiled in 1887, Mr. 
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Raffles also wrote to the Governor on this question ; and, in 
a volume of the Straits Brandi of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
entitled Notes and Queries No. 4, issued witli No. 17 of the 
Journal, his letter setting right this iniiKirtant point is duly 
recorded. I may add that in the records of the Politiciil 
Department at the India Office, the correct date is given, viz. 
the 29th of January 1819. 

In a lengthy despatch, dated 13th Fehruary 1819, to 
Mr. Adam, Secretary to Government, JiaHlos wrote : “ I liave 
now the satisfaction to report, for the iiifonnation of the 
Most Noble the Governor-General in (,\)iiiicil, that those 
objects have been fully and substantially a(.*fc*omi>li.shed, and 
£l^pt a British Station commanding the southern (aitrance of 
the Straits of Malacca, and combining oxtniordinaiy local 
advantages with a peculiarly admirable geographical position, 
has been established at Singapore, the ancient capital of the 
King of Johore, on terms and conditions wliich I trust will 
meet the approbation and confirmation of liis l^ordslii]) in 
Council.” Kaflles tlieu proceeded to state that, in the first 
place, he went, at Major Farquhar’s rc(]uest, to Cnrimon, l)ut 
the position on the whole w.as not sufliciently in^•iting. I 
accordingly proceeded to Singapore, where 1 found a luirbour 
I believe unrivalled in these seas, either with rcf(n*ence to its 
extent or to the shelter and safety which it ailbrds.” On 
arriving at St. John's, the natives assured him tJiat^hc Dutch 
authority was unknown, and that lihio possessed no authority 
over Johore. RalHos concludes by expressing bis csonlirlcnct; 
that the Dutch (iould prcifer no valid (daim to Singuiion*. 

From a very early period of his resideiuM*, in tlie East, 
Raffles had been on the lookout Cor a liaibour wliicJi would 
provide safe and ample acconunodation for a Large fleet ; and it 
is only reasonable to suppose that his mind was directed to this 
object by the naval preparations for the expedition in 1 8 1 1 , and 
by conversations with Cai)tain Greigh. 1 I(j thought at one 
time that he had discovered the dcsinul ol)ject in Banca, 
where there was a natural harbour which would hold the 
English navy, and later on in the neighbouring island of 
Billiton* His last discovery m 1818, before leaving Ben- 
coolen for Calcutta, was the harbour of Caloomljyau in 
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Saiiiaiigca Bay, in the Straits of Simda. The one uppennoj3t 
thought of all those years was the discovery of a harbour 
and naval station, such as would place England in a position 
of equality with the Dutch in the Eastern Archipelg^go. It 
was his doiniiiant idea; and when he surveyed the wide 
roadstead of Singapore, peacefully sheltered by the isles and 
yet oil the high road to the Far E;xst, he. saw at a glance that 
he had at last attained hLs heart’s desire. It was at such a 
monuiut tliat he poured out his innermost thoughts to his 
friends in what might truly be called a paean of victory. 
On the 22iid of February 1819 he wrote from Penang 
to the Ducliess of Somerset : — 

“ I have also to communicate to you a political event of 
great import, namely, the accomjdishment of the great object 
which 1 have always had in view, by forming a permanent 
British listaldishnumt in tluj Mjilayaii Archipelago, by which 
the progn‘ss of the Dutch supremacy may be checked, and our 
interests, political and commercial, secured. It lias been my 
good fortune to estalilisli this station in a position combining; 
every possilile advantage, geographicfxl and local ; and if I 
only meet w’ith ordinary sujiport from the higher powers, I 
shall effectually check the plans of the Dutch. . . . 

“ T must, however, tell you where you are to look for it 
on the m<ij). Follow me from Calcutta, within the Nicobai’- 
and Andaman Islands, to Prince of Wales’s Island, then 
acc(^n])any me down th(5 Straits of Malacca, past the town of 
Malacca, and round the south-western point of the Peninsula. 
You will then enter what are called the Straits of Singapore,, 
and in Marsdeii’s map of Sunijxtra you will observe an island 
to the north of tliese straits called Singapura ; this is the 
spot, the site of the ancient maritime capital of the Malays,, 
and within the walls of these fortifications, raised not less than 
six centuries ago, on which I have planted the British flag,, 
where, I trust, it will long triunqdiantly wave.” 

In a letter, written from Singixpore on the 10th of June 
1819, to (Joloiiel Addenbrooke, late Equerry to Her Eoyal 
Highness Princess Charlotte, Baffles obviously intends to 
acciuaint Prince Leopold, through the Colonel, with his success, 
in the Eastern seas : — 
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“ I shall say nothing of the importance which I attach to 
the permanence of the position I have taken up at Singapore ; 
it is a child of my own. But for my Malay studies I should 
hardly have known that such a place existed : not only the 
European, but the* Indian world was also ignorant of it. . . . 
I am sure you will wish me success; and I will therefore only 
add, that if my plans are confirmed at honu^, it is my 
intention to make this my jn’iucipal resideiicti, and to devote 
the remaining years of my stay in the East to the advance- 
ment of a colony which, in every way in wliich it can be 
viewed, bids fair to be one of the most imi)ortapt, and at the 
s^e time one of the least expensive and lroul)lesome, which 
we possess. Our object is not territory, but trade ; a great 
commercial emporium, and a filler luiiy whence we may (ixtend 
our influence politically as circumstances may hereafter 
require. By taking immediate possession, we ])ut a nr.f /alive 
to the Dutch claim of exclusion, and at tlu^ same time revive 
the drooping confidence of our allies and friends. One free 
port in these seas must eventually destroy tlui spell of Dutch 
monopoly ; and what lUalla is in tluj West, that may Singajmc 
become in the East.” 

It was, perhaps, to his friend, Charles Assey, that he wrote 
with the fullest detail, both because that gentleman’s know- 
ledge of the Straits was very extensive, and bec«fuse Mr. 
Assey’s views closely coincided with his own. The extract 
from Sir Stamford’s letter is included in the covering letter 
from Mr. Assey to D^. Baflles : — 

“BEm.Ks, Suffolk, ylmjudWi, 1S19. 

*‘My dear Sir, — Having very lati-ly rccoivoil iVoni Sir St.imfonl RaHles 
some intimation of his proceedings on the inisNioii upon wliicli ho was .sent in 
November last, I do myself the pleasure of comiiniiiicatiiig tliom to you. 

“Upon his arrival at Penang he found thc^TOvcriiment at that place wholly 
indisposed towards his plans, and of ojiinion that it was useless to make any 
attempt in the Straits of Malacca, in consecpience of the ascendency which the 
Dutch had obtained — in short, I am sorry to find that he is at issiui with the 
Governor of Penang on this subject, and their respective Minutes will no doubt 
have come before the Higher Authorities : however, he persevered, and has been 
successful, having formed un Establishment at Singaporra, in the Straits of Sin- 
capoie. Hcisays : — 

‘ You will be happy to hear that the Station of Singapore 
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contains every advantage, geogra])hical and local, that we can 
desire — Jiu excellent harbour, whicli I was the first to dis- 
cover ; capital facilities for defence to shipping if necessary ; 
and tlie port in the direct track of the CJiina tradd. .We 
have a flag at St. John’s [St. John’s Island, where the 
quarantine station has been placed], and every ship passing 
through the Straits must go within half a mile of it — in short, 
you have only to ask any India captain his opinion of the 
im])ortaiice of tliis station, even without the harbour which 
has been iliscovered. Mynheer will probably enter into a 
pa])er war on ttie subject ; but we may, I think, combat their 
arguments without any difficulty. They had established thqiu- 
selves at Rhio, and by virtue of a treaty, which they had 
forced the l^aj’a of tliat iJacc to sign, they fissume a right of 
excluding ns from all the islands and declaring the pcoide 
their vassals. The legitimate successor to the empire of 
Johor is with us, and, on the ruins of the ancient capital, 
has sigiuMl a treaty with us which places Sincaporc and the 
neighbouring islands under our ])rotection. We do not meddle 
with the Dutch at Rhio.’ 


“I am ouliirly out ol' tli« way of loariiiii^ what elfect th« rtsccipt of tlioee 
(lospati'hi's li^s iiad, hut 1 was inroriiKs] that Ministers were, about ten days ago, 
ill consultation with regard to tlie interests of tliis country in the Indian islands ; 
and it is to be hoped that the actual .arrival of this moment, when the encroach- 
inciitsi of the Dutch liave very nearly come to the point of shutting out our 
trade from every ]iovt between Peuaiig and tlic Moluecas, will imiuce Ministers 
to adojit a deeuled policy : it is <lue to the ])opuIation of these countries that 
they should not lu* tlius aliaiidoned ; the jieculiarity of their situation, the want 
of those prejmlices which fetter the Hindoo tribes, and the disposition they have 
shown to receive the customs and the religion of Kiiroiic, ought to prevent their 
being left in 1 be state I'f vassalage and of darkness in Avliioh the Dutch dominion 
will retain them ; hut, unless tlie public voice declare against it, I fear that the 
welfare of millions in that ]»art of the world will weigh hut little in the scale 
against the convenience and judicy of Kuroiican (•ontinental objects. Would it 
he possible to iiitertist the commercial world also, and to iinito in a general 
feeling towards the Eastern Arcdiipelago t 1 (;annot help thinking that some of 
the memhers of Administration are aware of the importance of the moment, and 
that Mr. Canning would he disposed to listen to the suggestion of ^is Liverpool 
friends on tliis subject. But these, iiiy dear sir, arc j)er1iii])s only ilights of 
imagination, which are owing to the perfect conviction I feel of lAie national 
importance of the object. — I remain your very faithful servant. 


“C. Assry. 
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What Baffles thought about and anticipated from the 
occupation of Singapore may be brought to a conclusion with 
the two following interesting letters, one to Mr. Marsdeii, and 
the other to his cousin, Dr. Hallies : — 

“SiNOArouK, Janmrnj^\sty ISll). 

*‘ToMr. Marsden. 

“My Dear Sir, — Here I am at Siiigajiore, tiue to my wodI, anti in tho 
enjoyment of .all the pleasure which a footing' on siieli classic ground must 
inspire. The lines of the old city, and of its defciuu's, arc still to he traced, and 
within its ramparts the British Union waves unmolested. ... It is only now 
loft for me to solicit your su])port in lie.half of my more recent attempt to extend 
the British influence. Most certainly the Dutch never had a flictory in the island 
of Singapore ; and it does not appear to me that their recent arriingenu'iits with 
a subordinate authority at Rhio can or ought to interline with our permanent 
establishment here. I have, however, a violent opjiosition to surmount on the 
part of the Oovernment of Penang. . . . 

“This ])lnee posses.scs an e\C(*lleiit harbour, and everything that can be 
desired for a British port in the, island of St. .Inhn’s, which forms the south* 
W'cstern point of the harbour. AVc have coiumandeil [probjibly a misreading for 
“here command”] an intercourse with all the ships pnssiiig through tlie Straits 
of Singapore. AVe are within a week’s sail of China, close to Siam, and in the 
very seat of the Malayan Kmi>ire. This, therefore, will probably be my last 
attempt. If I am deserted now, I must fain return to Beiicnoleii, and become 
philosoj>hcr. . . . I exiM*ct to eone.liule all my arrangements at this iilaec in the 
course of a few ilays, and then to return to Penang, where I have left Lady Rallies, 
and my anxiety to get there, on her account, is very great. From Penang my 
course, will ]»robably bend towards Aehecii, where 1 have to establish the British 
influence on a permanent footing ; from thence I shall prueeed to Bei^eoolen. . . . 
If I keep Singapore 1 shall he quite .satisfied ; and in a few years our infliieiiee- 
over the Archipelago, as far as conecnis our commerei*, will he. fully established. ” 

• 

The letter to Dr. llaffles is dattid Lroiu Beiicooleii, July 
17th, 1820, when the fate of Singapore was still far from 
certain : — 


“ My settlement of Singapore eontijiiies thrive most wonderfully. It i» 
all and everything I could wish, and if no iintiniely fate awaits it, iiromises to 
become the emporium and the pride of the East. I learn with much regret the 
prejudice and malignity by wiiieh I am attacked at home for the dosperatis 
struggle I have maintained against the Dutch. Instead of being siqiported by 
my own Government, I find them deserting me and giving w'ay in every instance 
to the unscrupulous and enormous pi-etcnsions of the Dutch. All, however, is 
safe so fal»; and, if matters are only allowed to icmaiii as they are, all will go 
well. The great hloAv has been stniek ; and though 1 may personally aiilfer in 
the sculfie, the nation must he benefited. I should not be surprised were the 
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Mxnisten to recall me , though I should on many accounta regret 4t tli4. 
present moment m 

** Weie the value of Singapore properly appreciated, 1 am confident 4jMlt jftS 
England ^ould be in its favour It positiiely tiJEea nothing from the Dntdb» 
and is to us eveiything It gives us the command of China and Japfn, 

Siam and Cimbodia, Cochin China, etc. —to say nothing pf the Islands them- 
selves Wliat you obbcn o rcgaidmg the introduction of Bntish cottons throii|^ 
this poit to China is i most imjiortdut question The affair is perfectly practm^ 
able, and nothing moit cisy I had iiamed a plan, and am still bent upon tiie ^ 
object , but until I kiiou fiom England hoiv I am to be supported in svhat 1 
have so fai done, it would be premature to suggest any speculation. CSohfinti 
Singapoic and cstiblish iiiy autlioiity m tin Aiclii^Hilago on the principle 1 have 
suggested, and it will not be long btfoio tlieie is abundant demand forthfs 
desciiption of o ii ni inufacturcs it least U])waid8 ot 10,000 tons of raw cotton 
are annually sent to ( lima ftoin our tciiitories in India Why should Wh send^ 
oui raw pioduco to i iicoiii Hit mdustiy of a ioieign nation at the etpensS pf 
our own minufai till cs t If India cannot mauufactuic sufficiently cheap, England 
can , and it is idb to talk ot the cheapness ot our goods unless we can bring 
them into fur coiiqKtitioii 1 see no icason why China may not be in a gfeat 
mtasiuc (lotliid iioin England ho i)eoplc study cheapness so much , and, if 
we can uiiduscll them, wt luvo ridy to find tlio way of intioduiing tlie article 
The monopoly ot the 1 ast India Coni]idny m England, and of the Hong mer 
f hniits in riiina, piedudes the idea of anything like fair competition in oui own 
shijis 01 it till Poll ot C niton Not but the tast India Company can, and 
1)01 h ips will, assist is I u is m them Iks but then ships aie too cviieii^ive , the 
ai tides would ilso i)ass tliiough the Hong mei chants biforo thej leached the 
geneial tiadcr ind consumei an I thm inteimediato i)rolits would form another 
baiiici 

‘ At Singapoit how evei cv c i y object m ly be obt mu d Let the Commeir lal 
inti icsts foi the picsent diop i viiy idei of i diicct tiade to C hiii i, and let them 
concentrati tlau mihicnce m sujipoitiug Siiigi])Oi(, and they will do ten 
times better As a lice poit it is is much to them as the iiossc&sion of 
Macao , and it is heie tint then voyigt's should finish, — the Chinese them 
selves csinmg to biiigipoic ami puiihasiiig They have the means of import- 
ing into the different poits of C intoti without the lestraints and peculations 
of the Hong mu chants M my of the Chinese Viceio>s aie themselves engaged 
clandestinely in cxtuii il tiodi, ind bingaiioio may, as a free port, thus become 
the connecting link iiid giand ent^epdt between lurope, Asia, and China. 
It IS, in fact, fist becoming so Yisscls come liom China to Singapore in 
five days 

** All will howcici depend on its jein lining under good government, and the 
port being legulated on the piiiiciples 1 have laid down. What theto are you 
may leom from Mi Auber [Dejiuty becrctaiy] at the India House, who isIhUy 
a| pnsed of all my views and plans *' 


It will be pioper to give the text of the proolemutioa 
notifying the occupation of Singapore After one 
n^tiation with the Snltan, Bafiles was able to issue 1^ 
following • — 
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( ** PBOCLAHA.TION. 

having been this day concluded between the 
' Gcrvornment and the native authorities, and a British 

'ratab^lbnent having been in consequence founded at Singa- 
pore,, Bdiicmrable Sir T. S. Baffles, Lieutenant-Governor 
,of Behjopolen and its dependencies. Agent to the Goveruor- 
' Gehend,r!t^ pleased to certify the appointment by the Supreme 
Goverinnent of Major William Farqubar of the Madras 
Engineers to be Besident, and to command the troops nt Siuga- 
'ppre and, HS'iidpendenoies, and all peisons are hereby directed 
'•to oheyiM^or Earquhar accordingly. It is fuither notified that 
the Beildency of Singapore has been placed under the Govern- 
ment of Ibrt Marlborough, and is to be considered a dejamd- 
ency thereof ; of which all persons concerned are desired to 
take aoticA 

Jlated at Singapore this 6th day of Felmiary 1819 ” 

In accordance with his instructions. Baffles thus appointed 
Major William Farquhar first Bc'sideut of >SmgaxK)re, imder 
his authority as lieutenant-Govemor of Bencoolen, and imder 
conditions that may be mure specifically desenbed in connec- 
tion with Farquhar’s later proceedings. Having thus initiated 
the ondertaking. Baffles sailed northwards to I'emt ig, there to 
take np the other half of his commission in relation to the 
Ache^n afihir. He expected trouble from the DutcK; but 
when he left Penst^ about the 16th of Febiuary, he hod no 
idea how bitter the opposition from the British authoiities at 
thai^plaoe was to prove. Sixty-five years later the Singapore 
of 4th of October 1884, in commenting on Sir 
Stamford Blues's proclamation and the accomxiiuiying letter 
of instmotions to Major Farquhar, wrote : “ It is impossihle 
to rend ttm letter, which is too long to print here, without 
iwaarfctng the great foresight and high-mind<'d policy of the 
writer.. It jdttkitaiBed instructions of a political nature which 
afl^ event^rpiNr^ to have been almost prophetic.” 

, tn^Ot'kCsiMooa came into our hands in 1826, some very 
ojli^^llAlivh^doetimeats, with Dutch translatious of them, 

movements, were found among 
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the archives of the Governor. In February 1819, Tuan Eaja 
Tumung’gung wrote to the Governor of Malacca describing 
the arrival of Rallies and Major Farquhar, and stating that 
the latter Iiad gone to Rhio, while IhifHes remained at 
Singapore, landing his men and his stores and flnnouncing his 
intention of remaining there. He also goes on to say that 
Tunku Long, a native rajah, arrived from Rhio, and that 
Rallies thereupon acknowledged him as Sultan of Johore, under 
the style of Sultan Hussein. Sultan Hussein wrote to the 
Sultan of Rhio explaining his flight, and apologising for having 
allowed himself ^o be proclaimed Sultan, but none the less 
retaining the position and dignity in which the English 
authorities had installed him. At the same time, he and his* 
associate, the Randahara of Pahang, addressed these explana- 
tory letters to th(j chief at Rhio and the Dutch governor, 
with the view of securing their own retreat if the Dutch 
should ])rov() more than a match for the English. There 
was nothing strange in such feelings and subterfuges, con- 
sidering the influence and reputation of the Dutch ; but 
the following letter from Major Farquhar will show the 
exact value of these (iommunicatioiis. Farquhar having heard, 
after Rallles’s departure, of the Dutch protest, wrote to 
Colonel Baim(»rman, Governor of Prince of Wales’s Island, 
as follows ^ 

“ lIovniiK. Sns, — Having obtained what I conceive to be authentic informa- 
tion that the Clovenior of Malacca has addressed a letter to you intimating that 
thcThitish Establisliiiient recently foimed at Singapore has been effected in a 
forcible inaiitn'r without the ])rovioiis consent of the Local Authorities of the 
country, and having at the same time asoertiiined that this infonnation has been 
grounded on a letter from luiiiee by his Highness the Tumung’giing to Mr. Adrian 
Kock of Malacca, I beg leave herewith to transmit an explanatory document, 
signed by Tunkoo Long, Sultan of Joliorc, and the Tumung’guiig of Singapore, 
which will no doubt remove every dfiftht which may have arisen in your mind 
relative to tlie. proctM*dings which have taken place. 

“ I must also take the liberty to request that in the event of the erroneous 
statement the Ilonblc. Mr. Timmerman Tliyssen is said to liavo transmitted 
having been received and subsequently fonvarcle<l on to the Supreme Govern- 
ment, you will have the goodness to transmit a copy of the present despatch 
for the information of the Most Noble the Governor-General by the first 
o]>portunity. — I have the honour to be, etc. etc., • 

Wm. Fabquhau, Rcsideful.** 


“SixoAroiiE, March 1819." 
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“ Enclosube. 

'*'Tlns is to make known to all whom it may concern, that our friend Major 
WilliaiiL Farquhar, British Resident of the Settlrmont of Singapore, lias called 
upon me to declare whether or not any letter or letters have been written by 
me to the Governor of Malacca, or to any person under his authority, or to the 
Rajah Mooda of Rhio, intimating that tlie factory which the English have 
recently established here ivas forcibly fonned entirely against my will ; I hereby 
freely acknowledge that I did write a letter to Air. Adrian Koek of Alalacca, and 
one to the Rajah Mooda of Rliio, to the above clfuct, but niy motive for so 
writing arose solely from the apprehension of bringing on me the vengeance of 
the Dutch at some future period. 

** But I here call God and llis Prophet to witness that the English established 
themselves at Singapore with iny free will and consent*; and that I'roni tin- 
arrival of the Honourable Sir Thomas Stamford Rallies no troops or effects were 
landed, or anything executed but with the free accord of myself and of the 
Sultan of Johore. In token of the truth whereof wo have hereunto allixed our 
respective Seals.** 

** At Singapore this 1st day of March 1819. 

“A true translation. 

“ Wm. Faiiquhah, licsidcid, ctrj' 


Major ^arquliar’s information was correct. The Governor 
of Malacca had protested against tlic J British occupation 
of Singapore on the 10th of l^'cbriiary 1819, on the 
ground that tlie Dutch had signed a Treaty, on the 26 th of 
November 1818, with the Sulhins of Johore, rahjuig, Rhio, 
Lingen, and dependencies, by which they had '^obtained an 
exclusive right to found a station. There was nothing 
extraordinary about this Dutch protest. It was a dc.cunieiit 
Raffles fully expected as a commencement for the inevitable 
paper war he foresaw, and had prophesied in liis letters. 
What made it extraordinary, what almost produced the very 
dangers and collision the Governor alleged it to be Ins desire 
to avoid, was the unparalleled action of Colonel Bannermaii, 
the English Governor of Prince Wales’s Island. On receiving 
this protest from the Dutch Governor, lie forwarded it to 
Calcutta, with a supporting Minute of liis own ! This was 
bad enough ; but, when a mere rumour readied him that the 
Dutch were fitting out an expedition at Batavia, he sent the 
following imsillanimous letter to the Dutcli Governor of 
Malacca. England has reason to be proud of the many 
great men who have contributed to her fame ; but there have 
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been others who have done what they could to mar the 
achievements of their wiser and bolder countrymen. Among 
the latter must be ranked Colonel J. A. Bannerman. 

*'To the Ilonoimihlo J. S. Timmerman Tiiyssen, Esq., , 

“Governor of Malacca. 

“Honblk. Sir, — Inroniiation having reached me that the Rether- 
landers* Govcninient of Java arc, it is strongly believed, preparing to send up a 
force with orders to seize the English detachment posted at Singapore under the 
command of Major Farqnhar, I conceive it is a duty 1 owe to you, as much as 
to myself, to ^ipprisc you immediately that the whole subject respecting the 
occupation of that island was referred by mo to the Most Noble the Govemor- 
Gcneral on the 17th ultimo, and that his Lordship’s rc^dy may be expected 
before the expiration of* twenty or thirty daj's from this date. 

“Pending this reference therefore, motives of humanity I hope you will- 
allow, as well as the undoubted duty of preserving undisturbed the very 
friendly relations subsisting between our respt^ctive countries,^ call upon us to 
ado])t ourselves and to rcconimend to the Netherlands Government of Java the 
same moderation and goodwill as have hitherto attended the transactions 
between your Government and mine. 'With this view 1 have a right to expect 
that you will join your best endeavours with mine in deprecating any such 
violent measure on the part of the Java Government as would lead to a cruel 
effusion of blood and excite a (‘ollision between Great Britain and Holland. 

“ 1 am the more induced to make this appeal to you as Sir Stamford Baffles 
is not under the control of this Government, and I am really unacquainted 
with the nature of the rejily he iii.ay have returned to your communication 
of the Treaty i*xisting between your Government and the Kingdom of Rhio, 
etc. — 1 have the honour to remain, etc. etc., J. A. Bannerman. 

“P. W. Island, 17<7fc 1819. 

“P.A'.- I liave the honour to add that Sir Stamford Raffles is now absent 
from this settlement.” 

% 

Thu extraordinary l)asenesa of this despatch sent to a 
quasi-hostile I'ower, wtis rendered the more glaring by the fact 
that Colonel Bannernian was already in possession of Major 
Farquhar’s urgent retpiest for reinforcements to enable him 
to hold the ^wst of Singajiore against the attack then 
threatening from Batavia. CGlonel Bannerman turned a deaf 
ear to that request, until he received a sharp warning, as will 
be shown, from Bengal. The following is the text of Major 
FarqiihaFs appeal : — 

*‘To the Honourable J. A Bannerman, Esq., 

“ Govcnior iu Council, Prince of Wales’s Island. w 

“Honblk. SiK, — I consider it an indispensable part of my duty to 
transmit for your infomiation by an express prow the enclosed copy of a letter 
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.which I have just received from Captain D. Ross, comniaiidiug the Honourable 
Company's ship DUcovery^ containing intclligonco of a very extraordinary and 
important tendency. As you are fully acquainted with the strength of the 
j^iirty at present doing duty here, I feel assured that you will adopt such 
measures as you conceive the nature of Captain Ross's report and the urgency 
of thft present case may demand. In the meantime I have only to say that 
everything hero shall be held in readiness, as far ns our means will admit, to 
resist any hostile attack on the part of the Batavian Government. Wo arc at 
present much in need of a supply of money, and have no meiiiis of ])rocuriiig 
any here» — 1 have the honour to bo, etc. etc., W. FAKQUiiAr.. 

** Singapore, 6^ March 1819. 

P.S , — Permit me to request that the despatch-boat may be sent back 
without loss of time.” 


“ KNCIiOSUliK. 

To Major W. Farquhaij. 

“ Dear Sir, — On my way down the Straits I called at Malacca, and think it 
but right that you should be acquaintcfl with niy having learned from un- 
doubt^ authority that the Governor of Malac^ca, about eight days ago, sent oil* 
a despatch to Batavia, recommending very strongly that a foi'ix' sliould be sent 
up to seize the i)arty now at Singapore, and uiging the lacility with which such 
a measure may be accomplished when they ar»*. not to rciceive reinforcements 
immediately. My authority is very good, and, had I not determined on emailing 
here, I was about to take up a prow to convoy the above ini'orination to you. 
It would appear to bo from some infornmtion which the Governor received by 
a Malay ship from Penang, which induced his imnutdiately sending oil' to 
Batavia. — I remain, etc., . Ross. 

1819.” 

Notwithstanding that appliciition, Baniiermaii refused to 
send any aid ; and, in the following despatch, reminded 
Farquhar that the resident at Singapore had in liis own hands 
the means to remove his jiarty from tlie threatened position. 
With the prevalence of such a spirit among the representatives 
of Great Britain in the Eastern Archipelago, surprise will cease 
to be felt at the fact that the Dutch had maintained their 
exclusive system so well and* so long. The following is 
Colonel Bannerman’s letter to Major Farquhar : — 

“To Major W^. Farquhar. 

“ Sir, — I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt this day of your letter 
of the 6th instant. 

“ The intelligence you have thought it your duty to communicate to me, 
although very important, you must have been well aware could excite no 
surprise in my mind, in as much as you were personally and distinctly apprised 
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hy Tiio before you quitted this island, that you were proceeding in an under- 
taking wliicli was in violation of the orders of the Supi’eme Government, and 
which would expose you to a hostile attack from the Netherlanders. 

“I have now, therefore, to enclose for your information copies of two 
important Letters lately received from the Supreme Government on the subject 
of the Dutch occupation of Khio, and a copy of the correspondenqp which 
(lassed between Sir Stamford Raffles and myself after his arrival from 
Singapoor. 

“ Although it is not the [iroviiice of this Government to furnish you with 
any instructions, yet a penisal of tlie enclosed documents may serve to guide 
your judgment, liow far you will be justified in shedding blood in the main- 
tenance of your ])ost, and jiartlcularly after the communication made to the 
Netherlanders by the Chiefs of .Tohore and Singapoor, whiidi will certainly induce 
them to consider every resistance on your part as adding violence to iiyustice. 

^^Tho Honourably Company's cruiser Nearehus and hired brig will 

afford you anqilc means for removing your party from Singapoor in the events 
of such a measure becoming, in j'our judgment, proper and necessary ; but<I 
have distinctly to acquaint you that you must not expect any reinforcements 
from this (iovernmeiit until a reply is received from the Governor-General in 
Council, as it is the decided conviction of this Government that any force from 
this island could not oppose the overpowering armament at the disposal of the 
Batavian Government, and would only widen the breach which the late pro- 
ceedings at Singapoor have made between the British and Netherlandish 
Authorities. 

“ Anothci' European olliecr, however, and a further supply of cash, equal to 
the payment of your deljuiliiuent for two months, shall be forwarded by the very 
first opportunity. 

“ I have also to acquaint you that your letter conveying the recantation of 
the Chiefs of .lolioi'c and Singapoor, as well as your present letter, shall be 
traiisiiiitted to the Supreme Government im.ncdiatcly. 

“ 111 conclusion, I must beg ]iartioularly to aiiprisc you that after the receipt 
of the ]»re'<ent Kiforniation respecting the views of the Governor-General and the 
sentiments of this Goverimiciit, you will not he justified in the measure of 
shcddiii" blood by pleading hereafter that your honour as a soldior compelled 
you to niaki' resistance. As a soldier, I must unciiuivucally declare to you that 
your personal honour is in no degree implicated in the present occasion to 
render the shediling of blood necessary. — I have the honour to be, etc. etc., 

“J. A. Bannbu.\ian. 

•‘P. AV. Island, lf«// March 1810.” 

The opposition of the Peiifiiig Governor to the whole 
project of founding fi new sbitioii south of Malacca went 
Imek to November 1818, when Major Farqiihar was intent 
on occupying the Carinion group ; and it became intensified 
on learning that Bailies, whoso name signified in those seas 
implacjible hostility to the Dutch, had been appointed by 
Lord Hastings to discover such a station, and, when dis- 
covered, to hold it within his Government. However much 
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Bannerman must be blamed, he at least saw clearly enough 
that the Station in the Straits would supersede Penang ; and, 
■reading his duty in a lociil light, he fought hard to preserve 
his own government from extinction. What is more, he 
verjf nearly supceeded in his purpose ; find no one has ever 
realised, or perhaps known, how iiejirly the occupation of 
Singapore fell through or ran the risk of early repudiation. 
In his first despatch to the Supreme Government, after the 
arrival of Baffles at Penang on the 1st of January, Bannerman 
declared that the Dutch would never fillow the step to be 
taken ; that their rights over Ehio were indisputable ; and 
that the whole idea was only another of “ Sir*Stamford Eaflles’s 
» aberrations.” This despatch, coupled with tlui fact that the 
Dutch had occupied Ehio, made a great impression on Lord 
Hastings, for, on the 20th of February 1819, he wrote as 
follows to Colonel Bannerman : — “ Sir I'hoirifis Ihifflcs was not 
justified in sending Major Farquhar eastward after tlie Dutch 
protested; and, if the Post has not yet been obtained, he is 
to desist from any furtlier attempt to cstablisli one.” The 
Governor-Generars desi)atch, whicli, as will llav(^ been seen, 
was written in the absence of correct and definite informa- 
tion, also contains thrcfits against Sir Thomas Eatlles, should 
he have provoked a collieioii with th(i Dutch. Fortunately 
the question of the Post had been settled three weeks before 
that despatch was penned ; but it may be pointed out that, 
while the vacillation of Lord Hastings deprives him of much 
of the share he has been allowed in the establislffnent of 
Singapore, his irritation was due to tlie hostile rc^llections 
made on Eaffles's policy by tin? Secret Committee of the Court 
of Directors. The state of feeling in Loudon is very clearly 
revealed in the following letter from Mr. Cliarles Assey, wlio, 
writing to Dr. Baffles from 57 Berners Street, London, on 
the 3rd of May [1819], makes the following interesting 
statement : — 

• “ We have been under considerable appreJieusion lately. 
Ministers were most excessively angry at the publication of 
his, Sir Stamford’s, recent Protests and Proceedings with the 
Dut<^ Authorities, especially those in the (Cabinet, who 
have had the credit of concluding the arrangements under 
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which the restitution of Java was to be effected, and they 
were earnest in requiring his removal from Bencoolen. The 
fortunate arrival of intelligence, however, from Calcutta of, 
his reception by my Lord Hastings, and his subsequent 
mission to Ehio under the immediate direction arid orders of 
the Governor-General in Council, enabled his friends to 
interpose with greater effect, and I am happy in being able 
to communiciite to you that the original expression of the 
sentiuiciits of the authorities here is much softened, and we 
confidently trust that nothing will happen to his prejudice at 
Bencoolen, because it is left to the Government in India to 
determine the faecessity of any change. In the meantime y* 
Sir Stamford has been apprised of the feeling of Ministers 
towards him, and when he is thus convinced that he cannot 
expect the support which he had anticipated, it is to be 
hoped that he will remain quiet. He is undoubtedly right- 
in principle, and the day will come when the national ad- 
vantage of his propositions and the value of his active 
exertions will be acknowlinlged ; but at present expediency 
seems to be more the order of the day, — and the secrets of 
Euroi)ean politics are opposed to him.” 

While the strength of the confidence Lord Hastings felt 
in the i)olicy and ])erson of his colleague was shaken by the 
communicfitions he received from home, Colonel Bannerman 
vras raised to tlie sciventli heaven of delight and of reliance 
u])on Ills own superior knowledge and good sense by the 
impliecl censure of Jlailles in the despatch from Lord Hastings 
of the 20th of February 1819. It was at this moment of 
supreme self-satisfaction that he drew up the following 
Minute, in which he would have sealed the fate of “ the Post 
Sir S. Hallies had so injudiciously chosen.” The Minute is a 
delightful samide of unctuou^s and short-sighted self-righteous- 
ness, but let its quotation be justified as pilloring a typical 
advocate of the Little England school, and the veritable 
Thersites of the Singapore exjdoit : — 


of March 

“The GovKRNOli. ^ 

“ I have tlie honour to present to the Board a letter from Mi^or F^rquhar,. 
dated 1st instant, conveying intelligence of a very cxtraoiriinaiyoommimicatioiii' 
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which the Chiefs of Johore and Singapoor appear to have spontaneously and 
dandestinely made to the Ra^jah Mooda of Rhio, and to Mr. Adrian Kock, the 
Senior Member of the Dutch Council at Malacca. 

** Although the circumstance mentioned in Major Farquhar’s letter harl not 
previously come to our knowledge, yet I conceive we arc bound to forward tlu'se 
dociimeftts by the vey first opportunity to the Govornor-Cenerul. 

“It is, however, very unfortunate that Major Faniuhar’s present coininuni- 
catioD, instead of removing the mischievous impressions which the secret 
correspondence of the Chiefs may have excited, will, on tlic contrary, only servo 
to strengthen them materially in the minds of the Hollanders, and nowhere 
more so than in Europe, where the inference will undoubtedly be, that whilst 
the secret letters of these Native Chiefs urcro spontaneous and untutored, their 
recantation forwarded by Major Farquhar was WTitten under the control of that 
officer. 

“There is one fact, however, dcdiiciblo from this correspondence, and wliich I 
Wust notice, as it substantiates the truth of my fornier assertion, that the 
dliiefs of Singapoor and Johore are dependants of the Sultan lofj Rhio, etc. 1 
can see no other reason why those Chiefs should have addressed the Rajah Mooda 
of Rhio, but that they knew they were accountable to him for tlmir (joiiduet, 
and had reason to dread his vengeance as much as that of the Hollanders. 

“ Kith March, 

“Since writing the above, a despatch-prow has brought me another hdter 
from Major Faiipihar, dated 6th instant, reporting, as the Board may see, that 
Captain Ross of the Honourable Conqiany’s Marine has given him informal ion 
of the Dutc*.h Governor of Malacca having strongly reeommeiided the (fovernnient 
of Java to send up a force and seize the party at Sitiga])Our, and re(piii'ing there- 
fore a reinforcement of troops to enable him to maintain his post against a hostile 
attack on the' part of the NcHicrlaiwlers. 

“It must be notorious that any force we are able to detach to Singapoor 
could not resist the overpowering armament at the disposal wf the Batavia 
Gk>veninient, although its presence would certainly compel Major Kanpihar to 
resist the Netherlandcrs even to the shedding of blood, and its ultimate and 
forced submission would tarnish the national honour infinitely more biliously 
than the degradation which would ensue from the retreat of the small party 
now at Singapoor. 

“Neither Major Farquhar’s honour as a soldier nor the honour of tho 
British Government now require him to attempt the defence ol' Singapoor by 
force of arms against the Nctheiianders, as he knows Sir Stamford Rallies has 
occupi^ that islaml in violation of the oiilcrs of the Supreme Government, ainl 
as he knows that any opposition from \ys jtreseiit small ]>arty would be a 
useless and reprehensible sacrifice of men, when made again‘>t the overwhelming 
Naval and Military force that the Dutch will employ. Under these circum- 
stances 1 am satisfied that Major Farquhar must be certain that he woidd not 
be justified in shedding blood in the maintenance of his post at present. 

“The question then is, Shall this Government rein force Major Far(inhar. 
and invite him to a violent opposition against the Xctherlanders ? or shall it 
recommend him rather to evacuate the Post Sir S. Rallies has so injudiciously 
cRosen, than shod a drop of human blood in its defence ? 

“ After the knowledge we possess of the views and present policy of the 
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Govnriior-riPiicTiil ; after tlin inrorniation we liavc olitaincd of the means used by 
Sir Stamford Rallies to obtain the Island of Singa^joor ; and after the intelli- 
gence we have received of tlic Dutch right to that territory, admitted as it is, 
by tlie secret correspondence of the Chiefs there, I am decidedly of opinion 
that tliis Ciovcrnnient will not be justified in reinforcing Major Fart^uliar and 
inciting him to resist the Hollanders by foi'cc of arms. ^ 

** 1 had fully stated the 2 >ossibility of a hostile attack from the Dutch to the 
worthy Major, when he first lost sight of his usual prudence, and allowed 
hinisclf to be seduced and made a party in Sir Stamford Rnflles’s proceedings, as 
it aiipeared to me upon the receipt of that gentleman’s letter of the 1st of 
.lanuary, and although iny advice was then little attended to, yet my duty, as 
well as a considerable portion of pci'sonul regard, will not now permit mo to 
withhold from ollcring it to liim again, aceoiiipanied as it may be with much 
responsibity 1o myself. 

“ I lM*g, tlieii, tliiit tbe accompanying T<* 2 »ly be returned to that officer by the 
despatch- prow, together with cf^iics of the dilfercnt i»apcrs alluded to therein j 
and I further jiropuscthat the aci-ompanying tcniperiiic and firm remonstrance 
he imniediatcly addressed to Mr. Timincnnaii Thyssmi, by means of which I 
ln)])e any projected violent measures of his Government will be cle 2 )rccated, 
without atfeeting in the slightest degree tlie national honour and credit. 

“ I also heg to recommend, as no opportunity will ])rohably occur for several 
Aveeks, and as Major Karcpihar would in the nieantiino he cx^ioscd to incon- 
A'enience, that one of the transports taken up for the conveyance of llie relief he 
sent to Singapoor, with another Kiiro|icaii officer and a further su 2 ) 2 dy of six 
thousand dollars. This last I am, howcA'cr, surprised to learn that he should 
require so soon, fur his small dctachinciit has not been forty days at Singapoor 
before it ajipears to have expended so large a sum as 15,000 dollars which was 
taken with it. 

“ In proposing to semi this transport to Major Farquhar, 1 have another 
object in view. I have just had reason to believe that the (Janyes BJid Nmrchm 
(the only two y<*ssels nnw at Siiiga^ioor) arc quite incapable of receiving on 
board the wbiile of the detachment there, in the event of Major Farquhar's 
judgment dcculing tliat a retreat from the l\ist WiHihl he moat advisable. If, 
thercfoiiL*, one nf the Iransjioi ts is victualled ef|iial to one month's consunq^tion 
for two hundred and lifty men, ami .scut t«» Siiigajioor, with autlnwity give.u to 
Major Farquhar to eni[»loy her sln)iild her servii'cs he requisite, that officer will 
then have anqde means for removing, whenever iiidisjicnsably necessary, not 
only all his })ai'ty, but such of the native inhabitants as may fear the Dutch 
vengeance, and whom it would be most cruel to desert. 

“This arrangement, the Boanl knows, may he exeeuted without any addi- 
tional exjioiise and without much ineouveiiicnee, as the trans 2 >ort is now lying 
idle in this harhuur, and as the inst frictions of the Govemor-Gciieral respecting 
Singapoor will certainly arrive before she can he ^U'chahly required. 1 desire, 
therefore, the Secretary to (loverimicnt may issue the nc(‘.essary diractions to 
the protier detiurtinciits, and also address the ueeonqiaiiyiiig letter to^ajor 
Farquhar. 

“1 must lierc fairly acquaint the Board that this measure of despatching a 
transport to Major Karqnhar will snlijcct ns to one serious imimtation, i.t, that 
we held out indiifteinents and furnished means to that officer to witlAlraw the 
Establislinieiit from Singapoor, which he otherwise would not and could not 
have done. 
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“The necessity of sending another officer and more money to Major Farqiihar 
must be allowed to bo urgent, indispensable, and immediate ; and as to the 
expediency of placing within his power means, ami Britisli iiiciins, for with- 
drawing from a Post whence a Dutch force may, in the first instaneo, induce him 
to consent retreat, and then compel him to cnibai'k on boaixl one of their sliips, 
my con^'ience tells ^le is eipially indisyicnsablc and propi*r, and calculated to 
aave the national character from a very gi*ent portion of disgrace. I confess the 
mortification to me would be infinitely aggravated if 1 saw Major Farquhar and 
his detachment brought into this port under the Dutcli Hag. If the Nether- 
landers visit him, 1 certainly think tliey will never allow him to wait for any 
reference to this Government for a vessel, but insist upon his immediately 
embarking the Establishment on board of their shijis. 

“Under every view of the case, therefore, I think it is our undoubted <luty 
to furnish Major Farquhar with means for removing the lUstablisliment in an 
^ English vessel if such a measure becomes iiidispcnsabhi. * 

“ However invidious the task, 1 cannot close this Minute without pointing 
out to the notice of our superiors the very c.xtraordinary conduct of tlie Lieii- 
tenant-Governor of Bciicooleu. He posts a detachment at Singajmor under very ’ 
equivocal circumstances, without even the means of coming away, ami with such 
defective instructions and slemlcr resources that, before it has been there a 
nmnth, its commander is obliged to apply for money to this (rovernment, whose 
duty it becomes to offer that officer advice and means against an event which 
Sir Stamford IlafAcs ought to have expected, and for whi(;h he ought to have 
made an express ])rovision in Ids instructions to that officer. 

“My letters of the 15th and 17th February will i»rove that upon his return 
from Singapoor I offered him any supplies he might require for tlie detneliTmuit 
he had left there, and also earnestly called upon him to transmit instructions to 
Major Fartpihar for the guidance of his coiidm^t in the p(»ssibh' event of the 
Nethcrlandcrs attcm])ting to dislojJ^e him by force of arms. • Did he avail him- 
self of my offer anil state what further siiiqdicH Major Farquhar would rc,quire ? 
or did he attend to my appeal and send the requisite iiistructio)|| to that officer ? 
No. He set off for Aeheen, and left Major Farquhar to sliift for himself. In 
fact he acted (as a friend of mine emphatically observed) like a man who sots a 
house on fire and then runs auray. J. A. Banniusx^vn.*’ 

On the concluding paragraph of this r(jmarka])le ^Minute 
it will he sufficient to observe that it was of course no part 
of Eaffies’s duty to instruct an English solduu' not to lower 
the English flag to any one, or to provide against the 
pusillanimous reluctance of an liiiglisli Governor to send to 
Singapore the military support which the Supnjine Govern- 
ment of India had taken for granted, as Lord Hastings sets 
fortfi in his despatch of the 8th of April, 1819, would be 
rendered if any sufficient emergency firose. Moreover, 
Baffles^ who perhaps knew him best, had anticipated that 
Mynheer would indulge in “a paper war,” rather than in 
Anything so alarming to Colonel Bamierman and his emphatic 
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friend as “ shedding blood ” ; and these anticipations proved 
correct. 

That Minute, however, reveals Governor Bannerman at 
the height of liis imaginary triumph. The sense of victory 
was brief, and his discomfiture the more complete, beca^ he 
had deemed it to be impossible. 

Oil the 20th of February the Governor-General wrote: 

“ If the post had not been obtained,” Raffles was to desist from 
the attempt to found it ; but, three weeks before the words 
were written, and six weeks before they reached Colonel 
Bannerman, Singapore liad been founded. When the Governor 
of Penang’s Minute, and his correspondence of effusive com-^- 
plaisance to the Dutcli Governor of Malacca, reached Calcutta, 
Lord Hastings had received the official intimation that Raffles 
had secured tlie desired position, and he may have recollected 
that he himself liad written a desi^atch to Colonel Bannerman^ 
not many months before, stating that “ the proceedings of the 
Netherlandish Agents ” “ have marked in a manner not to be 
misund(?rstood the real character and objects of the present 
policy of the Dutch.” Yet it was to those agents that Colonel 
Bannerman extended liis sympathy and approbation when 
another English officer applied to him for succour against a 
threatened attack. I'he combinatfVjii of the two circumstances- 
— the acco^iplished fact in the matter of the Post, and the 
desertion l)y Penang of a garrison established on the chosen site 
wherever it might be, hy the Governor-Generars authority,, 
fixed the determination of Lord Hastings. Whatever course 
might finally be taken, lie would extend no further toleration 
to the jealousy and spite of Colonel Bannerman. On the 8th 
of April of 1819 he accordingly addressed him the following 
despatch ; and its severity will not be deemed excessive : — 

“ With regard to Singapore, we [the Governor-General in 
Council] say that we think your Government entirely wrong 
in determining so broadly against the propriety of the step^ 
taken by Sir Thomas Raffles ; ‘ the opposition of the Diitch ' 
was not of the nature which we had directed to he shunned under 
the description of collision. The ground on which Sir Thomas- 
Raffles stood was this, that Singapore was never mentiSned in 
the Treaty between the Sultan of Johore and the Dutch. 
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The' supposition that it was inchicled in the general term of 
dependencies is one of those gratuitous assumptions which 
merit no consideration. We fear you would have difficulty 
in excusing yourselves should the Dutch be tempted to 
violence against that Post. The jealousy of it, should mis- 
fortune occur and be tracejible to neglect originating in such 
a feeling, will find no tolerance with Gt)verninent, wlio must 
be satisfied (which is not now the case) that perseverance in 
maintaining the Post would be an infraction of ecjuity, before 
they can consent to abandon it.” 

Lord Hastings was a finished master of ^le style of official 
reprehension. He never had a more appropriate o])])ortuiiity, 
for displaying it than in this censure on the blind and blunder- 
ing proceedings of Colonel P>annerman, i)roceedings wliich 
might well have entailed the very collision that Hastings and 
Raffles desired to avoid. On receiving the censure of the 
Supreme Government, Colonel Iknnerman sent two hundred 
troops on the Mary Anne^with 6000 dollars in specie, to rein- 
force Major Farquhar at Singapore; but, as six weeks had 
elapsed between the original request and their departure, the 
reinforcement would have been too late, if the Dutch author- 
ities of Batavia had endeavoured to treat Mtijor Farquhar at 
Singapore as they had treixlcd Captain Sahnond at Palembang. 

In the meantime Ihiffies had kept tlie (jov§rnor-General 
supplied with constant information, and with hints as to how 
the Dutch might be answered with suitable argument;ji in the 
paper war which he anticiimted. Wlieii tlic Dutch first 
drafted their Protest, they relied on a Treaty with the Sultan 
of Johore, Pahang, Ehio, Lingen, and tlieir dependencies, 
dated the 26th of December 1818 ; but Major Farquhar had 
signed a .Convention with the same individual, as Sultan of 
Rhio, three months earlier, viz. on the 19th of August 1818. 
On the 30th of March 1819, Raffles wrote a despatch to the 
Governor-General, in which occurs the following passage : — 

“This Dutch Treaty is a daring violation of the very 
right on which they claim respect from other Pow ers ; because 
.they had a perfect knowledge of the commercial treaty con- 
cluded by us with Rajah Mooda of Rhio on 1 9th August 
1818. The basis on which our Treaty [?.e. the new one, 
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concerning Singapore] rests, is perfectly independent of that 
of tlie Dutch, being made with an independent prince, who 
was 710 party to the Dutch Treaty, and whose right to the 
throne is universally and indisputably admitted. ... It is 
difficult to look seriously on such a document, and ridiculous 
to maintain the validity of an instrument which bears on its 
face so much insincerity and absurdity.” 

EafHes’s justification for our occupation of Singapore was 
based on the following points : — Firstly, that subsequent to the 
death of Sultan Malioined, w'hich happened about the year 
1810, there had been no regular installation of a successor, 
nor had any chief been acknowledged as such with the essen- 
tial forms rtjquired by the Malay custom. Secondly, that 
the Regalia (tlui posstission of which is considered essential to 
sovereignty) still remained in the custody of Tunku Putrie, 
wddow of the deceased Sultan. Thirdly, that the Rajah of 
Lingeii had never (ixercised the authority of Sultan of Johore, 
and ex])licitly disclaimed the title. And, fourthly, that the 
prince whom we supported was the eldest son of the late 
Sultfin, and was intended for the succession ; that he was 
acknowledged l)y one at least, if not both, of the constituting 
authorities of the empire, and that he himself stood in no way 
committed to the Dutch “ when I ffVxined the Treaty with him.” 

While i^affles luid to cope with the open opposition of 
the Pejiaiig Government, and to keep the Governor-General 
firm in puri)ose by the success of the measures he had taken 
at Singapore, and by showing how easily what had been 
ac([uired could be legitimately retained, he had also to experi- 
ence the frowns of the Court in London. The Secret Com- 
mittee, the inner council of the Fast India Company, were 
not sparing in their denunciation of lialHes and all his works. 
The mere mention of his napie sufficed to call forth a torrent 
of detraction and abuse, which was the more freely uttered 
because cx])ressed in tlie closest secrecy and under the seal 
of confidence, but \vas, none the less, extraordinary and inis- 
applied in the case of a man filling a difficult and responsible 
position. When they heard of the Governor-Generars decision 
to send Raffles eastward, they wrote a despatch, dated th& 22nd 
of May 1819, disapproving of the step, and of the employment 
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of Baffles on any mission which would brhig him to close 
quartera with the Dutch. “We express,” tliey wrote, “ our 
decided disapprobation of the extcusioii in any degree to 
Eastern islands of that system of subsidiary alliance which 
has prevailed, perhaps too widely, in India.” 

But the language of this des|iatch was mild in comparison 
with that written on the 14th of August 1819, when the new’s 
reached London of the occupation of Singapore. Far from re- 
ceiving 4he intimation with satisfaction, they described the Post 
as one that could only be retained at the hazard of war ; and 
they then proceeded to pour the vials of their wratli on tlie 
^ head of Battles, of whom it was said, “ Any difticulty with 
'the Dutch will be created by Sir Stamford Pallles’s intemper- 
ance of conduct and of language.” They would, however, 
await the further explanations of Lord Hastings “ before 
retaining or relinquishing Sir Stamford liattles’s ac([uisition 
at Singapore.” England is clearly not indebted to the policy 
of the East India Company for that possession. All the 
authorities were, in fact, against it. Even Lord Hastings 
wavered, and would have recalled Iiis emissary if he could 
have done so ; but the fateful step had been taken. Among 
the high authorities who were <mtitled to express a decision 
on the matter, the opiniem was unanimous tfiat the measure 
was solely due to Jiaflles's conception and exijjjution. I.et 
no one attempt to rob liim of tlie credit which lie alone 
deserves for an achievement that has rarely, if ever, been 
surpassed in the importance of its consecpuinces. 

In accordance with his instructions and his own wish 
— for at this time not a cloud had (jome over their rela- 
tions — Sir Stamford Baffles appointed Major, soon afterwards 
promoted to be Colonel, Farquhar to be liesideiit at Singa- 
pore; while Lord Hastings had^n'anged that his scale of pay 
and allowances should be those he had formerly enjoyed at 
Malacca. “ On reaching Penang,” writes Duly Rattles, “ he 
[Sit Stamford] found that this otticer had already engaged his 
passage to England, in a vessel which was to sail in a few 
days. Colonel Farquhar was, however, prevailed upon to 
alter* his arrangements,” and, accepting the prospective 
appointment, “allowed himself,” in the words of Colonel 
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Bannerman, “ to be seduced and made a party in Sir Stamford 
Eaflles’s proceedings.” ‘ It was, however, understood that he 
had only postponed his departure on furlough, and that he 
accepted the post temporarily, with a view to giving the new 
settlement a good start. The rapid progress -made by Singa-. 
pore as a place of commerce soon altered Farquhar’s views. 
At the end of 1820 he wrote; “Its trade already far 
exceeds what Malacca could boast of during the most flourish- 
ing years of its long continuance in our possession ; and, at 
the same time that he made this interesting communication, 
lie sent this personal statement, that “ as the same urgent call 
no longer exists *for my jn'oceeding to Europe on furlough, I ^ 
desire to postpone departure till season of 1821-22.” It if 
necessary to note that Colonel Farquhar’s salary and allow- 
ances were framed on a very generous scale, and one con- 
siderably in excess of what the revenues of Singapore could 
properly meet. Economy was necessary in the expenditure ; 
and EafHes, with the a])proval of the Governor-General, drew 
up a new scheme for the administration, the head of which was 
to receive a much lower remuneration than Farquhar did. 
In anticipation of his vacating the office, Mr. John Crawfurd 
was appointed to succeed him at Singapore ; and, in accordance 
with Eaffles s own wish and suggfft.tion, Singapore was to be 
<lepeiident on the Supreme Government alone. 

In consecpience of these necessary steps Farquhar's inten- 
tions had to 1)0 ascertained; and on the 1st of May 1821, 
Eaffles’s secretary wrote, asking him to define the period of his 
departure. In September 1821, Farquhar replied that^he 
was not ready to do so ; and it was not until after Eaffles went 
to Singapore, in tlie latter part of the year 1822, that a notifi- 
cation was made to Colonel Farquhar in January 1823, that, 
as the accounts of the plage were to be transferred from 
Beiicoolen to Calcutta, and as Mr. Crawfurd was about to 
leave Bengal, a termination w’ould have to be put to “his 
temporary and dependent appointment.” Farquhar refused 
to resign or to recognise Eaffles’s authority, and, on the 21st 
of March 1823, he was summarily removed by an official 
notification, intimating that his resignation, dated and tendered 
as far back as the 23rd of October 1820, had been accepted. 
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This was a regrettable ending for the relations between the 
^Founder and the first Resident of Singapore ; but Katiles 
could not have acted otherwise than he did, or hn,ve shown 
greater forbearance to an old colleague. In this matter Lord 
Hastings not only supported Raffles, but issued liis own 
orders. The Governor-General declared that the necessary 
^'degree of firmness, decision, and general eflicicncy” could 
not be expected from Colonel Farquhar, whoso “ measures 
had beeft unfortunate when they had departed from your 
[Raffles’s] instructions.'' 

In the next chapter it will unfortunately be necessary 
^ examine the reckless and injudicious statements Colonel 
Farquhar made after his return to England ; Init here his 
evidence, recorded after the first year of the occupation, 
viz. on the 31st of March 1820, as to the value of the 
place may be given : — 

“Nothing can possibly exceed the rising trade and general |»rosi>erity of 
tliis infant colony; indeed, to look at our harbour just now, uliere upwards of 
twenty junks, three of wliicli are from Cliina, and two fi-oni Coeliin China, 
the rest from Siam and oilier quarters, are at anchor, besides shi])s, brigs, 
prows, etc. etc., a person would naturally exclaim, Surely tliis eamiot bo an 
establishment of only a twelve months' standing ! One of the ])rincipal 
Ohineso merchants here told me, in the course of (Hmversation, that ho would 
bo very glad to give five hundred thousand dollars for tin* revenues of Singa])orc 
five years hence. Merchants of all descriptions arc collecting l^(‘rc so last that 
nothing is heard in the shape of com]>laint but the want of more ground to 
build on. . . . In short, this settlement bids fair to become the emporium of 
Eastern trade, and in time may surpass ^.ven Ualavia itself.” # 

Before that letter could possibly have reached Raffles, 
the latter had written, on the 3rd of April 1820, from 
Bencooleu: — “Singapore, I am happy to say, continues to 
thrive beyond all calculations. . . . The exports and imports, 
«ven by native boats alone, exceed four millions of dollars 
in the year.” Under cover of this letter he enclosed one 
from Mr. Charles Grant, a director of the East India 
Company, showing that a change of view was taking place 
in England. Mr. Grant wrote : “ The acquisition of Singa- 

pore has grown in importance. The stir made hei’e lately 
for the further enlargement of the Eastern trade fortified 
that impression. It is now accredited in the India House ; 
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of late, in an examination before a Committee of the House 
of Lords, I gave my opinion of the value in a moral, 
political, and commercial view, of a British establishment in 
the locality of Singapore under the auspices of the Com^ny.” 

The Manpiis of Hastings had also been brought round 
to appreciate fully the value of Signapore, and to take a 
firmer ])osition against Dutch encroachments. In one 
despatch home he wrote : “ It was obvious we could not but 
expect that in the event of sccuriTig a station, which would 
baflle the injurious policy of our neighbours, they would not 
fail to im])ugn our riglit to take possession of such a spot 
by advaiKung so^ne prior title to it.” 

In the autumn of 1822 Eaffles left Bencoolen fdr 
Singapore, with the intention of placing the administration 
of the new settlement on a finn and lasting basisj for, by 
this time, it was known that the place would not be 
surrendered. The Dutch liad endeavoured to support their 
case against the British occupation of Singapore by pro- 
ducing an earlier treaty of 1784 made with Johore, and 
containing a clause wliich prohibited other Europeans from 
being admitted to the ]>orts of Johore and Pahang; but 
these exclusive pretensions had at last become out of date 
and were past endurance. ThcT Dutch position in Java 
had also ajp^ain biuiome one of financial embarrassment, due 
partly to the cost of excessive enterprise and of costly 
expedUions to l*alembang and Ehio. Moreover it was known 
in the East that tlic discussions with a view to the eventual 
exchange of Bencoolen for Malacca had been carried to a 
stage assuring the conclusion of the arrangement between 
the two (lovernments. Eallles, whatever doubt he continued 
to feel about the treatment he would himself receive, had no 
longer any anxiety on the spore of the retention of Singapore. 
It was at this period that he wrote as follows to the Duke 
of Somerset : — 


“ Bencoolen, February 28 , 1822 . 

“ My settliiment of Singapore continues to prosper. By 
the returns of shipping and native vessels arrived Since it 
has been in our i)ossession the following results appear : — 
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“ The total tonnage arrived in two years and a lialf has 
been upwards- of 161,000 tons, and the estimated value of 
imports and exports, 8,000,000 dollars, or £2,000,000. Con- 
sidering all the disadvantages under which Singapore has 
been placed, the.want of confidence in its retention even fer 
a month, the opposition of the English settlement at Penang, 
and of the Dutch, a stronger proof of its commercial im- 
portance could hardly be afforded. It is my intention to 
go round to Singapore in about three months, and to remain 
there until I have made the necessary ariangemeiits for 
establishing the place on a proper and Lasting foundation.** 

In October of the same year. Rallies ai rived at Singapore. 
His recent domestic losses in Sumatra invest with peculiar 
pathos the following apostrophe to Singapore, “my almost 
only child,” penned at that j)lace on October IJth, 1822 : — 

“ We landed yesterday, and I have once more cstablislKnl 
my headquarters in the centre of my ]\ralayan friends. I'Ikj 
coldest and most disinterested conLl not cpiit Bcmcoolen, 
and land at Singapore, without surprise and emotion. What, 
then, must have been my feelings, after tlie loss of almost 
everything that was dear to me on that ill-fat(',d coast, 
after all the risks and (iangers to which tlTis my almost 
only child had been exi)osed, to find it grown ai^d advanced 
beyond measure, and even my warmest anticipations and 
expectations, in importance, wcwilth, and interest — in every- 
thing that can give it value and permaiKuice ? Rob me not 
of this my political child, and you may yet see me at home 
in all my wonted spirits, and with an elasticity about me 
which will bear me up against all that x)arty spirit can do 
to depress me. * 

The following extract from 5*dfies*s correspondence with 
his cousin. Dr. Raftles, will show what he thought of his 
colony four years after he had occupied it. Writing from 
Sin^pore on the 12th of Januarj^ 1823, he says: — 

“The progress of my new settlement is in every way 
most B&tisfactory, and it would gladden your heart to witness 
the activity and cheerfulness which prevails throughout. 
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Every day brings us new settlers, and Singapore has already 
become a great emporium. Houses and warehouses are 
springing up in every direction, and the inland forests are 
fast giving way before the industrious cultivator. ^ I am 
now engaged in marking out the towns and roads, and in 
establisliing laws and regulations for the protection of 
person and pr()i)erty. We have no less than nine mercantile 
houses (European) ; and there is abundant employment for 
capital as fast as it accumulates. I cannot help* thinking 
the soil of Singapore also opens a fine field for European 
speculation, and that some hundreds of our countrymen, with 
a very small commencement, might soon realise a handsomp ' 
independence; but more of this when we meet, which,^l 
hope, will be e’er long — that is to say, within a year after you 
receive this, as my determination is, God willing, to quit this 
country, at all events by the end of the present year. . . . 

The dejith of my friend. Dr. Milne of Malacca, has, for 
a time, thrown a damp on missionary exertions in this 
quarter ; but I ex])ect Mr. Morrison, of China, to visit this 
place in March, and I hope to make some satisfactory 
arrangement with him for future labours. The two mis- 
si()narii‘s who are here fire not idle ; Messrs. Milton and 
Tiiomson, the former in Chinese 'Uiid Siamese, and the latter 
in Malay a;,ji(l Kiiglisli printing. 

“ I have selected a s])ot for my intended college, and all 
I no\y require is a good headmaster or superintendent. It 
is my intention to endow it with lands, the rents of which 
will cover its ordinary expenses. I am also about to com- 
mence upon a churcli, the plan of which is already 
approved, etc. etc., T. S. B.” 

The differences with Colonel Farquhar, in respect to his 
relinquishing the Eesidentship, have been described. In the 
six months during which Rfiffles resided at Singapore, prior 
to his final departure from Asia, he may be said to'have 
laid the foundations of the iiiodern city. He wrote to one 
of his correspondents dwelling on the care he took in the 
wording of the grants of land ; and he went on to say that 
“ My time is at present engaged in remodelling and laying 
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out my new city, and in establishing institutions and laws- 
for its future constitution ; a pleasiint duty cnougli in 
England, where you have books, hard heads, and lawyers 
to refer to, but here, by no means easy, where all must, 
depend on my own judgment and foresight. Nevertheless 
i hope that, though Singapore may be the first capital 
established in the nineteenth century, it will not disgrace 
the brightest period of it.” The reader may recollect wdiat 
Baffles said to Abdulla at Malacca about a Malay s(diool. 
He now had the opportunity of giving eflect to Ids wishes. 
He selected a good site, and endowed the institution with 
a sufficient quantity of laud to keep it in a flourishing 
S^ndition. He also secured the co-oi)(?ration of that able 
and enlightened missionary and pundit. Dr. Morrison of 
China, in establishing this college “for the cultivation of 
Chinese and Malayan literature, and for the moral and 
intellectual improvement of the Archipelago and the sur- 
rounding countries.” 

Among the more noticeable acts of Baffles in cstablisldng 
a settled order of things at Singapore was the abolition of 
slavery, a measure which Colonel Far([uhar strongly ojiposcd 
and bitterly resented, as it affected his own property. Baffles 
also put down gaming-hasses and cock-fighting, which the 
same oHicer had sanctioned and encouraged. His declaration 
of Singapore as a free jwrt, open to the ships of all nations, 
was also a remarkable measure, i)romulgated, too, at a moment 
when the Company was fighting hard to preserve its hist 
commercial privilege, the monopoly of the China trad(\ But 
certainly the most original and remarkable piece of work he 
performed was the framing of a short code of laws and 
regulations for the preservation of peace and good order in 
this rapidly growing port, frequented by sailors and traders 
of every colour and creed. During tlie period of doubt, 
which closed with Crawfurd’s ap])ointment, the Supreme 
Government had left Raffles to act as seemed best to him, at 
the same time freeing themselves of responsibility should 
anything turn out wrong. His code was sinqdicity itself; 
and itfwas carried into effect by the Resident and twelve 
magistrates, selected from the merchants of the place. The 
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juries were to be either five Europeans, or four Europeans 
together with tliree natives of admitted respectability. As 
in Java, KalHcs made recourse to the Courts of Law simple, 
-cheap, and secure. ^ 

The Eengal Government, in the formal resolutions it 
passed on the 29th of March 1823, did justice to Eaffles’s 
rule at Singapore, sa}'iiig, “ On the occasion of relieving Sir 
Stamford Hallies from the superintendence of Singapore, the 
Governor-General in Council deems it an act of jfistice to 
that gentleman to record liis sense of the activity, zeal, 
judgment, and attention to the principles prescribed for the 
management of the settlement, wliicli has marked his conduct 
ill the oxijcution of that duty.” Those on the spot krie^ 
better than the authorities in India and England all that 
JlafHes had done for Singapore. Their discernment, as well as 
their gratitude, dictated the tribute to his merit and his work, 
which found expression in the following address on the 
occasion of his departure from the place in June 1823 : — 

“ To Sir T. S. Hafvles, 

“ Lieutenant-Governor of Fort Marlborough. 

“ IIONOunAHLE Sjii, — The ])eri6d of your approaching and 
Unal de])art^[re is one of peculiar interest to the commercial 
comniunity of this ])lace, and we, the undersigned members 
of it, ^gladly seize the opportunity which it affords us of 
indulging in the ex[)ression of those feelings towards your 
person, which the occasion is so well calculated to excite. 

“ At sucli a moment we cannot be suspected of panegyric, 
when we advert to the distinguished advantages which the 
commercial interests of our nation at large, and ourselves 
more especially, have derivctl from your personal exertions. 
To your unwearujd zeal, your vigilance, and your compre- 
hensive views, we owe at once the b)undation and maintenance 
of a settlement unparalleled for the liberality of the principles 
on which it lias been established — principles, the operation 
of which has converted, in a period short beyond all example, 
a haunt of pirates into the abode of enterprise, security, and 
opulence. 
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“ While wo acknowledge our own peculiar obligfitions to 
you, we reflect at tlio same time with pride and satisfaction 
upon the active and beneficent means by which you liave 
promoted and patronised the dillusioii of iiitelleetual and 
moral ’improveimjnt, and we anticipate with confidence tlieir 
happy influence in advancing the cause of liumanity and 
civilisation. 

“We cannot take leave of the author of so many benefits 
without sniotion, or without expressing our sorrow for the loss 
of his protection and his society. Accept, sir, we bi^seech you, 
without distinction of tribe or nation, the expression of our 
sincere respect and esteem, and be assured of the d(?ep interest 
we shall ever take in your own ]»ros])(^rity, as well as in the 
happiness of those who are most tenderly related to you. — 
We remain, with the deepest respect, your most obedient 
scirvants. 

(Signed by the European and Native 
Merchants of Singapore.) 

“SINGAI'OIIK, Jum 5, 18‘23.*’ 


Less than ten days later, wlien he had Icjft Singai)ore for 
tlie last time, he wrote to Dr. llafiles as follows^: — 

“ At Sea, tlic (’oast of liornco, 

“ WthJavv 1?23. 

“ My UKAii Cousin, — We left Bin^aporu on the 0th, and an* tliiis far on 
our return to Hcnnoolcn, with tlio intention of toiieliin^ at llatavia on l^ie wa}^ 
My time was so fully occii])ied while p.h>sing niy adminislration nt Singa))orc 
that I really had it not in my power to sit down, as 1 oiiglit lo have done, to 
thank you most sincerely for your letter announcing the arrival of our dear 
little Ella. It was the first account wc received, and 1 iicctl not atteni])t to 
express the joy and gladness whhdi it diHiised thniughoiit our domes tic circle. 
... I am sorry that I have been obliged to leave Binga})ore heJbi*(! the printing 
of the papers on the formation of the Singapore Instilution A\as ooniplcled. 
Printing in this country is indeed most tedious and exjionsivc work. I have 
left orders that several copies he sent to you by tin* very Jirst opportunity ; 
and you will perceive that I have ]»ut your name down as a Trustee. 1 laid 
the fo\indation>stone of the buildings three days hefure I embarked. Mr. 
Grawfurd is now the Resident of Singa])oi’c ; and, in lantieipatioii of my return 
to Eurojie at the end of the year, I liave resigned all fiiither charge of the 
place. It is a most promising settlement, and is fast realising my most 
sanguine views regarding it. 1 have had a great deal of trouble and annoy- 
ance in the details owing to the imbecility and obstinacy of the local Resident, 
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Colonel Farquhar ; but as Crawfnrd his relieved him, and ail m^mafnrea^ttiiKl^' 
plans aio approved of and siippoited by the higher authontkM^ l*]|M had great 
reason to be satibhod with the lesiilt ii])on the whole. - It.’* ^ 

liaffles formed the higliest anticipations the 
Singapore. It was to bo tlie emporium of the East, 
it to say that it has realist'd his hopes. It is the key cil 
British commercial supremacy in Asia. 

Sixty-four years after the address from its merchants 
just quoted, Siugapoie erected to the memory of its founder 
the long-projected statue which now adorns its Esplanade. 
On the occasion of the unveiling of that statue, the Governor, 
the Lite Sir Frederick A. Weld, delivered the following 
eloquent address, containing the words — “ In BafBes England 
had one of her greatest sons.” The unveiling of the statue 
formed, it m«iy be stated, the principal feature of the 
ceremonies celebrating the Jubilee of Her Majesty the Queen 
at Siiiga])ore in 1887: — 

“ Youk Highnesses, Ladies and Gentlemen, — I stand 
here on the occasion of the celebration of the 60th 
anniversary of the reign of Her Most Gracious Majesty the 
Queen and Empress, to unveil the statue of an illustrious 
administrator and statesman, whose sagacious foresight laid 
foundations upon which have beu^ built up a great centre 
of comniercf, a focus from which British influence, carrying 
with it the light of civilisation, radiates far around, and which 
has not only been a blessing to thousands, but has added 
directly or indirectly in no inconsiderable measure to the 
extent and resources of that vast Empire over which Her 
Majesty rules. 

A most auspicious occasion, therefore, is this on which X 
have the great and long-wished-for pleasure of inaugurating 
and unveiling the statue of, my great predecessor, Sir Siam-* 
ford liaffles, a statue worthy in every way of the genius of 
Mr. Woollier. Had not the other celebrations of this day 
prevented my delivering a lengthened and carefully prepated 
oration, I should have wished to have sketched the career of 
Sir Stamford as a great and typical Englishman, to have 
pictured him as an administrator, as a philanthropic in a 
true and manly sense, as a promoter of science, aud as a 
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seeing Atafeesman. I should have desired to have shown him 
^grappling with difficulties, undismayed by reverses, unspoiled 
by successes — but time and opportunity is wanting, and his 
life speaks for itself. 

‘‘Took around, and a greater monument than any that 
the highest art or the most lavish outlay can raise to him is 
visible in this, that his name is still held in affectionate 
veneration by all our races, that all acknowledge the benefits 
that ha^’e resulted from his wise policy. See that crowd of 
splendid shipping in the harbour in fioiit of his statue. 
Cast a glance at the city which surrounds it, on the 
evidences of civilisation — churches, public buildings, and 
* offices — ^law courts, educational establishments, in the vicinity 
of this spacious recreation-ground on which we stand and 
near which he landed. Were this all, it would still be 
sufficient to say, ‘ Si inonumcnfim qucvns, circu7HS2)irc' ]>ut 
this is only a small part of the monument. Look for it in 
other parts of the colony. Look for it in the Native States. 
I have a rough draft in my possession, in Sir Stamford’s own 
handwriting, of a large and extended Eesidential programme 
for neighbouring countries. Look for it in tlie constantly 
increasing influence of the British name in these parts, and 
you will say with me thafr in Baffles ENfiLA^M) had one of 
HER GREATEST SONS. 

“ I cannot but express the pleasure that I feel in seeing 
near me their Highnesses the descendants of the Malay 
Potentates who made the concession of Singapoie. To them 
also we must express a debt of gratitude. 

“ It only remains for me to read to you a telegram that I 
have received from the Eaflles family. It was as a voice 
from another world, — Prosperity to Singapore, Eallles.* I 
now unveil the statue. xnay it remind men that ‘ in 

our fair island story the path of duty is the way to glory.' ” 

The reader will be interested in learning that the sender 
of the telegram, " Prosperity to Singapore, Ilaflles,” which 
was as a voice from another world, was the liev. R B. Baffles, 
then enthusiastically engaged in the search for, and collection 
of, thdse materials about his cousin’s life, which I have been 
allowed to use in this biography, 
as 
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I cannot close this chapter, telling the story of the most 
comph'.tc, striking, and snccessfnl episode in the life of Sir 
Stamford liallles, more appropriately, or with greater effect, 
than by inserting the following description of Singapore, from 
the pen of the sender of that significant and sympalhctic 
tcdegvam : — 

The circumstances of the case were typical. No well- 
consid(‘red and sLcadily-piirsucd d(»,sign of the authorities at 
Innue has bi^en the leading force in the colonial expansion of 
CJreat Hritain. That force has emanated from the adventur- 
ous spirit of her sons abroad. And in the occupation of the 
island which Rallies, with a statesman's foresight, added to her 
empire, and, in sj)ite of c(>ld encouragement and opposition,* 
retained witli Englisli pertinacity, the story of the growth of 
Greater Ihitain is, in ])art, epitomised. Nor is it only fancy 
whieli finds some striking resemblances between the mother- 
ct)untrv and her miniature representative in the Eastern seas. 
Eacli, wliih'. vastly exceeded in extent of territory and popu- 
lation by neighbouring or rival dominions, is the island- 
junction of great ocean -highways, and thus attracts to itself, 
the one in European and the oUier in Asiatic waters, a pre- 
])onderating share of the worlds shipi)ing. From the 
anxieties and dangers of the con*hients to which eacli of 
them is adJaccMit, both an*, alike protected by a narrow streak 
of water, which, in tin* case of the island of Singapore, 
winding jilong its northern e.oa.st-lin(i o])])osite the mainland 
of dohoie, is narrowed down in many places to a width of 
baiely lialf ii, mih*. Tlui low hills which, averaging from 
7o to less tlian dOO feet, vary the surface of the Eastern 
island, and only once, t(» the north-westward of the city, 
attain a height of blO feet, may recall to an Englishman's 
rei’ollection the subdued and gentle scenery of our home and 
midland counties. Hero the comparison must cease ; for 
England’s ])ros])erous colony at the southern end of the 
Malay l\*ninsula, tin* gate-house to the Straits of Malacca 
and th(* Ghiiia Sea, tin*, watch-tower looking southward, past 
clustering islets, down the sunny waters between Sumatra and 
liorne.o, towards the lost Java, is but a tiny island of twenty- 
seven miles in length from east to west, and an extreme 
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breadth of foiirteen miles. Its rivers, never exceeding six 
miles in length, and only swollen to importance by an unusual 
rainfall, stoic, when Eallles landed, through forests and 
jungles; which, since 1837, have given place to thickets of 
palms and plankiins, limes and orange-trees, delighting in tlu' 
warm and liquid air, and forming, with the ferns and 
orchids that cluster in their shade, a favourite haunt of 
monkeys and squirrels, sloths, wild-hogs, and deer, and an 
occasional hunting-ground for stray tigiirs from the penin- 
sula. 

Lying like an emerald in the hiight waters not (|uito a 
degree north of the equator, with seventy little islands 
gathered under the protection of the lUitish Hag at distances 
of less than ten miles oil' its southmii and W(‘stern shores, 
Singapore enjoys an equable and smiling climate, in which 
the temperature ranges from 70° to 00° Fahr., the night-time 
is cool, and the rain falls gently and throughout the year, 
rather than in torrents during a few weeks: while, il* it were 
not for the short, sharj), ]iurifying squalls of thi^ south-west 
monsoon, itself erratic in its strength and continuance, the 
air that enwraps the island is but little troubled by the 
north-easterly winds ]>revailing from Novembei- to A] nil, or 
by the treachei'ously refreshing and nnhealtliy breeze's of the* 
Java winds in Mfiy and June. ^ 

0})posite the site where Rallies marked out his ni'w city 
the sea is not many fathoms deep; and the harbour, ahording 
a commodious anchorage, is casilj' reached by any ordinary 
navigator from any quarter, whih'. its waters and thos(? of 
the surrounding deep are scarcely rockeil by the waning 
swell of storms that have spent tlieir fury in the neigh) )ouring 
oceans. 

“ Rob me not of this my*]>oJiticn.l child,” wrote IhiMIes of 
Singapore in 1822 : and neither time nor envy, iieitlier o]>- 
pOsition close at hand, nor the want of syni])athy in conneiF 
chalnbers far away, have robbed him. With its po])ulation 
risen from one hundred and fifty mitives at the hour of its 
foundation to more than a thousand times that nnml)er in the 
present day ; with its six long miles of busy frontage facing 
seaward, and its harbour brightened by the coming and the 
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going of the stateliest, swiftest shipping, and the quaintest, 
ill the world; with its streets, and squares, and markets, 
humming to the tongues and feet of its residents of many 
nations, and its welcomed visitors from many lands ; with its 
cathedral-churches, roomy buildings, pleasant gardens, aild the 
noble institutions that retain his very name ; with its freedom 
and its Justice, Siiiga])ore remains, as enduring as the earth 
on which it stands, a monument to the wisdom, courage, and 
l)eneficcnce of the often Jealously impeded, sometimes almost 
ruined, but indomitable Englishman who founded it. 



(JHAPTEE XI 

THK LAST KETURN JIOME 

The regulation of affairs at Singapore, and tlu' transference 
of its control from J]eiiC(M»leii to the Suprcmu' (lovernincnt of 
India, ended lhilll(»s*.s public work in tlie Enst. lUit he had 
still to wind up matters at Bencoolen, and, on leaving Singa- 
pore in June 182.*), he proceeded to that station. From the 
first days of his residence in Sumatra, I’aflles liad devoted 
himself to the collection of objects of natural liistory. During 
his stay in London in 1817, he laid discuss(‘d with Sir .loseph 
Banks a ])lan for establishing in lAindon a zoological eollee.tioii 
and museum, which should interest and instruct the ])ublic. 
Sir Joseph Ikudvs war!]il»/ su])])orted the pro])ositi(ni ; and, in 
a letter from him to Dr. Horslield, there^ o(*.cura tliis 
interesting passage : “ We are all here deliglited with the 
acquaintance of Governor Ihiflles; he is certainly anioiig the 
best informed of men, and ])ossesses a. larger stock of useful 
talent than any other individual of my a(M|uaintaneo.” Some 
of the Directors, no doubt, sympathis(;d with, and eiKMUiraged 
Eailles’s desire to increase scientific, and general knowh^lge ; 
but the East India Company as a ])ody laid no sucli concern ; 
and when, in Marcli 1820, Itfiilles sent home tlie first half 
of a valuable collection illustrating the natund liistory of 
Sumatra, he received in rejily a coldly \vorded desjjatcli, re- 
monstrating with liim on his extravagance, and foibiddinghim 
to expend any of the Company’s funds in such directions. 
This collection was sent by the ship Marij to Sir Joseph 
Banks, and he forwarded “ a duplic,atc, and even more com- 
plete sets, of the quadrupeds and birds” by a later vessel, the 
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London, Besides the specimens intended for public purposes, 
lie remembered also to send some for his friends ; and, in one 
of his lists, Prince Leopold figures as the destined recipient 
of “ a dried specimen of the Tapir.” 

It was arranged that Sir Stamford Raffles should feturn 
with his wife to England on board a ship called the Fame, 
early in Decern Ijer 1823 ; and he had gathered together all 
his property, including the second portion of his natural 
history collection ; a perhaps incomparable assortment of 
Malay manuscripts ; and, what was even more irreplaceable, a 
full set of all the ollicial papers relating to Java, and his ad- 
ministration jirelimiiiary to his final departure from the East. 
The Fame was more than two months after her time in 
arriving at Bencoolen, and Raffles had actually begun to 
embark his property on another ship, when, unfortunately as 
it proved, tlie Fame arrived. Apart from tlie ollicial and 
historical docuiiieiils, Rallies placed, at a moderate computa- 
tion, £25.000 worth of property on board that vessel; and, 
as there was no possibility of insuring at Bencoolen, the 
wdiole was shij)ped at the owner's risk. In a letter, dated 
two days aftei* the. now liistorieal catastrophe which followed, 
Raffles wrote: “We embarked on the [2nd] February 1824, 
in the Fame, and sailed at daylight, for England, with a fair 
wind, and every prospect a ([uick and comfortable passage. 
The ship was cviuytliing we could wi.^^li ; and, liaving closed 
my charge lu*re much to niy satisfat^tion, it was one of the 
happiest tlays of my life. We were, perhaps, too happy; for 
in the evening came a sa«l reverse.” What followed cannot 
be better tt)ld than in Sir Stamford’s own narrative : — 

“Soj)liia IkuI just gone to bed, and 1 lia<l thrown off hal t* my clothes, when a 
cry of ‘ Kirc ! lire ! ’ roused us from our calm content, and in live minutes the 
whole shij) was in tlaincs ! I ran ty oxainine wlicncc the flames principally 
issued, and found tliat the lire had its origin iniinediatcly under our cabin. 

* Down wi til tin', i »oiits. * ‘ Where is Stiphia ? * * Here. * ‘The children ? * * Here.* 
‘A rope to the side.’ ‘Lower Lady Rallies.* ‘Give her to me,’ says one. ‘I’ll 
take her,* says th(j eajitain. ‘Throw the gunpowder overhoai’d.* *lt cannot 
be got at ; it is in tlie nnigazine close to the lire.’ ‘Stand clear of the powder.* 
‘Skuttlc the water-casks.’ ‘ Water ! water!* ‘AVhere’s Sir Stamford?’ ‘Come 
into the boat, Xilsoii I Nilson, conic into the boat!’ ‘Push off — ^isli off. 
Stand clear of the after part of the .ship.* 

“ All this pa.s.sed much «iuiekcr than 1 can write it. We pushed off, and os wo 
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(lid so, the flames burst out of our cabin-window, and tin} whole of the after 
of the ship was in flames. The masts and sails now taking lire, wc moved to a 
distance sutficient to avoid the immediate cx])losiin] ; but the ilamos were now 
coming out of the main hatchway ; and seeing the rest of tln^ crew, with the 
captain, still on board, we pulled back to her under the bows, so as to be more 
distant from the powder. As w^c approiichetl, wc perceived that the ])Cf)ple on 
board were getting into another boat on the opposite siflc. She pushed oil' ; we 
hailed her: * Have you all on board V ‘ Y es, all save one. ’ ‘ Who is he ? * M oliiison, 
sick in his cot.’ *Can ivc save him ?* ‘No, im]K)ssiblc.’ The Haines wore issuing 
from the hatchway. At this moment the iMior fellow, se.oicheil, 1 imagine, by tiie 
flames, roared out most lustily, having run upon the deck. ‘I will go for him,’ 
says the captain. Tlie two boats then eainc tugetlna', and wc took out sonic of 
the persons from the captain's boat, which was overladen ; he. then pulled under 
the bowsprit of the ship, and picked the po<ir fellow up. ‘Are ymi all safe f ‘ Yes, 
we have got the man ; all lives safe.’ ‘Thank (lod ! ’ ‘ I’nll olf from the, shi]». 

Keep your eye on a star, Sir Stamford. There's one .seareely visible.’ 

“We then hauled close to caeh other, and found the- captain fortiinatidy 
had a compass, but we had no light except from the ship. Oiir distaiiee 
from Bencooleii we estimated to be about iifty miles in a south-west dire(*lioii. 
There being no landing- placie to the southwanl of Hcncoolen, our only chance was 
to regain that port. Tlie captain then undertook to lead, and we to follow, in a 
N.N.E. course, as well as we could ; no chance, no ])ossibility being left, that we. 
could again approach the ship ; for she was now one s])lemlid llame, fore and aft ; 
and aloft, her masts and sails in a hla/e, and rucking to and fro, threatening to 
fall in an instant. ‘There goes her nii/zi^n-niast ; pull away, my hoys ! There goes 
the gunpowder. Thank (Jod ! Thank (!ofl ! * '* 

For a graphic picture of tliat appalling incident, a lire at 
sea, it would be hard 4^ surpass this desci i^itinii. The lire 
was caused 6y “the shameful carelessiies.s of the steward 
going with a naked light to draw oil' brandy from a cask, which 
took fire.” The survivors, althouglj without ])iovisions or 
water, and with scarcely any clothes, succeed(;d in* making 
their way back to Jicncoolen. What Hallies had lost on hoard 
may be given in his own words : — 

“The loss I have to regret beyond all, is my papms and 
drawings, — all rny notes and observations, with niemoiis and 
collections, snUicient for a full and ample liistory, not only 
of Sumatra, but of Borneo, and almo.st every oilier island of 
note in these seas ; — my intended account of llie establisiniient 
of • Singapore ; — the history of niy own administration; — 
Eastern grammars, dictionaries, and vocabularies ; — and last, 
not least, a grand map of Sumatra, on which T had been 
empibyed since my arrival here, and on which, fur the last six 
months, I had bestovred almost my whole undivided attention. 
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This, however, was not all; — all my collections in natural 
history — all my splendid collection of drawings, upwards of 
two tliovmnd in number — with all the valuable papers and 
notes of my friends Arnold and Jack; and, to conclude, I 
will merely notice that there was scarce an unknown ailimal, 
bird, beast, or fish, or an interesting plant, which we had not 
on board; a living tapir, a new species of tiger, splendid 
])heasants, etc., domesticated for the voyage; we were, in 
short, in this respect, a perfect Noah’s Ark.” • 

Such was the bitterly disa]»poiuting catastrophe that befell 
Kalfles immediately after his departure for England. All his 
property was lost, and most of it could never be replaced. 
In his letter to the Court of Directors lie stated : — 

“ Tn a ])ccuniary point of view, my loss has not been less 
extensive, as may be perceived by the annexed statement, in 
whicli I have assumed tlie actual cost of the principal articles 
whicli have bi*en sacrificed. [The stateinont gives the total 
loss at £30,000.] Most of them are what no money can 
replace; such as the service of plate pre:-'-iited to me by the 
inhabitants of Java; the diamonds presented to my family 
by the captors of Jojocarta ; tlie diamond ring presented to 
me by Trincess (Jiarlotte on my embarkathm for India, a 
week b(^fore her death. These, ami many other tokens of 
regard, friendship, and res])ect, during an active*, and varied 
life, can never be replacetl. Money may compensate perhaps 
for other losses, but no insurance was, or could be, effected 
from honie. Tt rests solely and exclusively with the Court 
to consider in how far my claims (»n account of services may 
b(j strengthened by the severity of misfortune which has 
latterly attached itself to my case.” 

The very next morning after the return of passengers 
find crew, IhilHes gave one niord proof of his self-possession, 
by commencing a fresh sketch of the map of Sumatra, and 
by taking steps to form a new natural history collection. 
Some delay took place in obtaining another ship ; and it Was 
not until the 1 0th of April that Ihiffles finally sailed from 
llencoolen on board the shij) Mariner, The passage to the 
Cape was retarded by violent gales. For some weekfi the 
passengers were unable to leave their berths for several days 
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at a time ; the sea often poured through the decks into the 
cabin ; and “ we resigned ourvselves,” wrote Rallies in his 
diary, “ to the feeling that our pilgrimage in this world was 
soon to close.” The rest of the voyage presents no further 
occasiftn for remark, beyond the fact that at St. Helena 
Rallies received tidings of his mother’s death. On the 22ud 
of August he landed at Plymouth^ From Plymouth lie ]iro- 
ceeded to Cheltenham, where his wifi‘.’s relations were then 
residing< and, for the first few months after his return, he 
made that place his headcjuarters. He took “ a snug house, 
No. 2 Wellington Place”; decided to “give the. waters a 
fair chance”; and paid one or two llying visits to town, 
where “ the feeling seems very general in my favour, and 1 
trust that before Christmas something will be done by those 
in power to ackiiowh?dge luy past services, and nanunoratc 
me for my losses.” lu the letter to Dr. Rallies, from which 
these extracts are taken, he also wrote : “ 1 have delivered 
in a short statement to the Court, and shall await their 
decision with patieiu**'. I have not a.])|)ealed to them in fnrmd 
panperis, though it would be aflectation in me to say that my 
future plans do not materially depend on the assistance 1 
receive from them.” 

In a letter to the Vuchess of Somerset, Witten imme- 
diately after Ins arrival, he thus sketched his future wishes 
and plans : — “ 1 confess that I have a great d(*sire to turn 
farmer, and have the vanity to think I c<nild manage about 
tw’o hundred acres as well as my neighbours. AVitli* this, 1 
suppose, I should in time become a country magistrate, an 
oliicc of all others wliich 1 should delight in ; and, if I could 
eventually get a seat in Parliament without sacrifice in 
principle, I should be content to ])ass thifiiigh the rest of my 
life without aiming at anythi/ig further, l)(‘yoml the occupa- 
tion of iny spare time in promoting, as far as my humble 
means and talents admitted, tlie lairsuits of knowledge and 
science, and the advancement of idiihiuthropic and religious 
principles.” 

While Sir Stamford Rafllcs thus looked forward with tlie 
eye of hope to the generous treatment he might expect at 
the hands of the East India Company, he was also turning 
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his thoughts to a Parliamentary career ; and he consulted the 
same cousin as to the chance he might have at Liverpool. 
Dr. Eatlles replied, giving him a good deal of local information^ 
stating that tlie Liverpool merchants were tired of the sitting 
member, and suggesting that “ Bristol or .Liverpool* might 
solicit him to stand, on account of his unequalled commercial 
knowledge.” Baffles also consulted the Duke and Duchess of 
Somerset on the subject; and Lancaster, where the Duchess’s 
brother, the Duke of Hamilton, had influence, was also men- 
tioned as a suitable constituency. No doubt, if Baffles had 
lived, he would have returned to public life as a member of 
the House of Commons : but his early death put an end to 
all sucli ])rojects. 

On the 17th of November 1824, Raffles took up his 
residenc.e in town at 104 Piccadilly — a house that was pulled 
down only a few years ago to make room for a club. Tlie 
“ house, though well situated, is by no means equal to our 
demands,” he wrote, “ and I fear we shall have, e’er long, to 
move to another.” In a few months he did remove to 23 
Lower (IrosyeiKn- Street, the house of his friend, Sir Humphry 
Davy, from wliom he purchased its lease for a remaining 
period of lliirty yeais. Some time after this he bought, as a 
country residence, lligliwood at ILnidon, for which he paid 
altogetlier the sum of £20,000, and he hopcA to get 3 per 
cent, for tlie investment. Fov some time he hesitated between 
this ])lace and one in “tlui beautiful and romantic country 
rouiurCTodaliniiig” ; hut the fact that his friend, William 
Wilherforcc^, had taken the adjoining residence decided him 
in favour of Highwood. The house had one hundred and 
twelve acn*.s attached to it, and Kaffl(?s threw himself into the 
pursuit of farming with keen delight. It became his boast 
that evorytliing for tlie consiimption of the family, with the 
exception of groctnies and spices, was produced on the estate. 

He resumed his acquaintance with his old friends ; and 
he made new ones. He gained the esteem of the Mafquis 
of Lansdowne ; and his friendship with the Earl and Countess 
Harcourt became more intimate even than it had been in 
1817. As a prominent Fellow of the Royal and Anti(fuariau 
Societies, President of the Royal Asiatic Society, and a 
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member of other learned bodies, he was associated with tlie 
leading men of science of the day ; and between liim and 
Sir Humphry Davy in particular there was a close alliance. 
In the political world, William Wilberforce was on cordial 
terms Svith one who had already proclaimed the emancipa- 
tion of slaves in three regions of Asia. Nicholas Yansittart, 
afterwards Lord Bexley, espoused his views and interests ; 
while, above all, George Canning, one of whose hitters has 
already ieen quoted, took him into his favour. Hallies went 
to see Cauniiig on the 3(lth of November 1S24; and, in 
describing the interview, he wrote to Dr. Rallies : “ Mr. 
Canning detained me so long yesterday evening, that 1 was 
precluded from attending the Royal Society. Ho received 
me most cordially, and promised me the most friendly support 
in all my plans. We parted under the understanding of 
becoming better known to each other, and 1 think 1 may 
fairly calculate on his iniluence, as far as 1 may riMiuire it.” 
In one of his letters he also speaks of the second Karl of 
Minto as “ a w’arm friend.” 

Rafllcs had a great fondness for animals of ntiarly eveiy 
description. He w'as seldom without p(ds of several kinds ; 
and he is said to have treated one of these, a favourite l)(»ar, 
with champagne when it-was ill. He also intended to write* 
its biography ^in a Natural History he was eontenqdating. 
One of the first and most important suhji*ets to wliich he 
turned his attention after his arrival in England, was the 
foundation of the Zoological Society, which he laid originally 
contemplated in 1817. The following extracts from liis 
correspondence with Dr. Rallies, in this first half of 182;», 
give some new particulars about its inception ; — 

“I am iuuc!h interested at present estsihlishii'g a (Iriiinl Zoologieal 
collection in the Metropolis, willi a S«>cicty lor tlie iiitrodnction ol living aninm.l.'', 
bearing the same relations to Zoology as a seieiiee. thsil llie, Hurtieultural Society 
docs to Kotany. The prospectus is drawn out, and, when a lew crjpies aio 
printed, I will send some to yon. We expect to have 20,000 sul.sciil.eis at 
£2 each, and it is further expected we may gi) far he.yond llie .laidiii dcs 
Plantes at Paris. Sir Humpliry Davy ami myself are the pi«»ieetors, and, 
while 1^ looks more to the practical and immediate utility to the country 
gentlemen, niy attention is more directed to the seicntitic department. More ol 
this, however, hereafter. . . . 
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“ The few copies of the Zoological plan which were struck off were soon 
dispersorl, and I did not think of sending some to yon until I found that I had 
not onR left for myself. Some idea has Ijcen entertiiincd of throwing the pro- 
spectus into a new form, and at this very time 1 am a little at issue with Sir 
Humphry Davy as to tlie share which science is to have in the project. As 
soon as 1 liave a copy of the plan resolved upon I will SQiid it to yoi<5 and, in 
the meantime, 1 shall take the liheHy, sam permission^ of placing your name 
with the honoimtbles who support it. . . . 

I sent you by the coach of Saturday a few copies of the prospectus of the 
Zoological Society. It is a subject on which much has been said, and more 
might be w’rittcm, but it has been thought best, in the present ^tate of the 
.speculation, to confine the notice to a few w^ords. The names arc coming in 
fast, and I shall be happy to receive a list of any of your friends at Liverpool 
wlio may be desirous ol' becoming subscribers. The amount of the sum will not 
ruin them, neither will they liml themselves in bad company, and no pecuniary 
call will be made until the jdaii is advanced, and ive can show them something 
for tlieir money. It is proi>os(Ml to liavc a giuieral meeting of the subscribers 
wdio may be in town in the course of tlie jiresent niouth [June], in older to 
ap[ioint a eoniiiiittec and proceed to busiii(‘ss. AVc ex])eet to have at least five 
liundred members to begin witli, and that Cloverumcnt will provide us "with 
gi’ouml, etc.” 


The prospectus of the new Zoological Society was drawn 
up and issiunl on tlie 20th of May 1823. It was very short 
and to the [loiiit.. The society was to liavc the same relation 
to zoology that horticulture bears to iiotany. Its aim was 
twofold. It was to iutroduce, by means of a public establish- 
ment, new varieties, breeds, or race»*oF living tj-nimals, such as 
cpiadnipeds-^birds, fishes, etc., which niight be judged capable 
of application to pur])oscs of utility, either in oiir farmyards, 
woods^ wastes, ])onds, or rivers. In the second place, it was 
to assist this establishincnt, and the general study of zoology, 
by a museum of [iriipniiid specimens. Sir T. Stamford Raffles, 
a bust of whom adorns tlie lion -house of the Society’s gardens 
in Regent’s Park, was the first President of the Society ; and, 
“ on his lamented death,” the Marquis of Lansdowne was 
elected his successor. A selection from Sir Stamford’s collec- 
tion was made after his death, by the permission of Lady 
Rallies, fur the museum of dried speeiniens. The conditions 
attached to the gift — which was announced by Dr. Raffles, 
who, after his cousin’s death, had been elected a member of 
tlic Council, in order to represent the interests of tbe^Raffles 
family — were, that it should be kept separate ; that it should 
not be responsible for any of the society’s debts ; and that it 
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should revert to the family if the society were at any time 
broken up. 

Ur. Rafiles’s reminiscences throw some light on the rela- 
tions between two such illustrious friends of the anti -slavery 
cause ^8 Wilbe^force and IhifUcs. I make the following 
extract from them: — 

“Wilberforce and Sir Stamford were friends, and at 
length came to be next-door neighbours, dividing Highwood 
Hill, nev Barnet, between them. The village at the top of 
the hill was also pretty equally divided between them. Sir 
Stamford owning one half and Wilberforce the otlier. Each 
portion had a public-house in it, and he used to laugh and say, 
‘Wilberforce has the “Crown,” and I the “Itising Sun.”’ 
Each had an excellent house, unpretending, but very con- 
venient. My cousin’s amount of land was about one hundred 
and twenty statute acres, yielding enough for all purposes, 
with a considerable amount for sale. In fact tlui family lived 
upon it — house and stables. I^fuly liallles told nl(^ that she 
bought nothing but wine and fish. She fed her own mutton 
and veal and poultry, and exchanged with the butcher for 
beef. . . . 

“ Ho used to treat his friends occasionally with rare and 
curious delicacies. I ren^ember that, on one Occasion, when 
I was staying fn Grosvenor Street, he had a few friends to 
dinner, amongst whom was Sir Everanl Home^ the King’s 
physician and great comparative anatomist ; and before we 
began dinner, when just seated at the table, Lady •liaflles 
said, ‘ Now, I shall not tell you what the soup is till you have 
partaken of it.’ It was handed round, aiid all, on tasting it, 
exclaimed, ‘ How delicious ! What can it be ? ’ ‘ Well,’ she 

said, ‘ that soup is made of Chinese snails ; * and, indeed, so 
exquisite was it, that, ordering dinner the next morning, I 
requested that, if, perchance, any of that soup remained, we 
might have it that day. It was not likely that I should ever 
taste it again. Another most delicious, but very expensive, 
soup is made of the edible birds’ nest of Java. Sir Stamford 
told me he gave Queen Charlotte a sufficient quantity of it 
to make a small tureen of soup ; but that, small as it was, 
he said it was worth eight guineas. How great is the power 
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of prejudice ! Hud we been told what the snail soup really 
was, the probability is that we should n.one of us have 
touched it ! 

“ But I am forgetting Wilberforce. Before he came to 
reside at Higliwood, lie left the laying out of the grounds 
contiguous to the liouse to the taste of Sir Stamford. He 
took me in with him on one occasion to show me what he 
was doing ; and I well remember tlie glee with which he said, 
taking me to a long mound which he had raised anci planted 
with shrul)s and (lowers, ‘ There, I have raised this mound 
that the little man may enjoy his daily walk, sheltered by it 
from the north wiiids, which would otherwise be too severe 
for him.’ Alas ! How brief was the period allowed for the 
happy intercourse he thus anticipated ! Wilberforce had 
scarcely got settled there when Sir Stamford died. Wilber- 
force did not long survive him ; and, as they were, when 
death ])arted them, living beside each other, so their statues 
are now, and will long remain, side by side, in close juxtaposi- 
tion, amongst the illustrious dead in AVestminster Abbey.” 

With one more extract, of a diilereiit character from 
that just jpioted, I may take my leave of these vivid first- 
hand glimpses of the man whose career we are following 
to the goal he has so nearly reached. The final picture I 
select shows Stamford lialllcs dilating on the advantages of 
Java — the Java wliieh had been lust. Dr. liailles writes: — 
r shall never hn’get the scene, which 1 witnessed at Mr. 
Wilbo'rforce’s, confirmatory of the statement of the gross 
ignorance whicli ])reyailed respecting the islands given up to 
the Dutch. AVilhcrforce at that time resided at Kensington 
(lore, ill a house wliieh was afterwards inhabited by the cele- 
brated Countess of Blessington. T breakfasted with him [Sir 
Stamford] there one morning, when a deputation from the 
Asiatic Society met him, by appointment, to iiresent him with 
tliii congratulations of the society on his return from the 
East, and their thanks for his noble conduct in the abolition 
of slavery in the islands which he had governed. They were 
naturally anxious to obtain information from him concerning 
those islands, their people, and their produce ; and gr^at was 
their astonishiiicnt when, kneeling before the maps placed 
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against the back of a sofa, they bent over liiiu us he pointed 
them oat, and they listened to the interesting uiul astonishing 
details which he gave concerning them. There was Java, an 
island of rice; and Borneo, an island of gold; and Bunea, an 
island df tin ; and the Celebes, islands of spice — enough, as 
he said, to supply the rest of the world for ages, all recklessly 
abandoned to the Dutch by a Government tliat knew neither 
why or v^hat they were giving. Alas for Sir Stamford ! he 
lived tooasoon. It was a lonr administration in that day ; as 
for the commerce of the country, Loid Castlcroagh, wliose 
Ministry it was, neither knew nor cared anything about it.” 

At the end of the year 1824 tlie attention of Sir Stam- 
ford Rattles was drawn away from parliamentary and litcruiy 
subjects by an attack on his ju'ocecdings at Singapore, and 
by a serious attem])t to rob him of the cnidit of liaving 
originated the occupation of that settlement. In the last clia]»ter 
tlic true history of the affair has been given, without bestowing 
an unnecessary word on the allcge<l ins])iration wliicli iiaittes 
is stated, in some geographical gaz(jtteer.s and similar books 
of reference, to have receivcid from various olliciu’s of tlie 
royal and mercantile navies ; while tln^ rival claims of Colonel 
Farquhar have been reserved for consideration under the date 
when they were first adi^inced. As ('olonel T'ai’qidiar was 
the Resident at Singapore during the first four years of its 
existence, a claim made by liiinself to be*, regard(.*d as its 
founder would, on the face of it, deserve attention, and could 
not fail to obtain a certain amount of credence. I am assured 
that the myth of Farquhar, and not Rallies, having been the 
true founder of Singapore, is still the faith of some ]iersons; 
and that those who accept statements without examining the 
basis on which they rest have conceived that they liad found 
an easy way out of the difficulty ^of deciding between Jtalllcs 
and Farquhar in this matter by dividing tlie honours between 
them. This sort of verdict is neither satisfactory nor just. 

Fortunately the evidence is too clear to admit of any 
doubt or misconception; and Colonel Far([uhar\s Memorial, 
which was drafted in order to rob Sir Stamford Rallies of liis 
“ politlfcal child,” and the memory of which certainly induced 
some of Rattles’s detractors to cast a slur on its parentage. 
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has provided the means of proving more conclusively than 
ever that Singapore was the discovery of Sir Stamford 
Rallies, and that it owed far less to Colonel Farquhar’s care 
in the early stage of its existence than had been generally 
supposed. To those who recollect how Colonel Ban&ermau 
attacked Itallles alone, merely referring to poor Colonel 
Far(|uhar as being seduced and led astray by his superior in 
otlice and in intellect, further evidence on the subject might 
seem unnecessary. At Fenang the view held abov.t Singa- 
pore was, that it was “ the Post which Sir Stamford Raffles 
had so injudiciously chosen.” Nothing was known in Calcutta 
of the pretensions of Colonel William Farquhar. From one 
end of the correspondence to the other, the affair is treated 
as the work of Rallies alone. It was Raffles who founded it; 
it was Rallies who gave the instructions for its government 
on February Gth, 1819, and again, for its reorganisation and 
remodelling in 1823 ; it was Raffles wlio combated the Dutch 
vhnv and siipi)lied the case and arguments which eventually 
constituted tlie i)olicy of Great Britain and carried the day. 
From one end of the correspondence to the other there is 
not a line, not a word, that gives Farquhar a tittle of credit, 
or a tithe in the act of founding Singapore. The whole and 
the sole ])ra{sc, mingled with blan»c and tlie attachment of 
resptnisibilitv, is given to Raffles by Lord Hastings, who only 
partly shared Sir Stamford’s views, but who admitted, in his 
despatch to the Court of the 14th of May 1819, that “the 
positiijii of Singhapura ai)pears to be well selected for the 
protection of our commerce in those seas, and, therefbre, we 
consider it to be a valuable post, which it is desirable to 
retain.” The credit is also given to Raffles by inference, in 
the unhesitating denunciations pronounced upon him by those 
who termed its occupation injudicious and calamitous. It is 
not out of place to repeat that Farquhar’s plan was “the 
occui)ali()n and settling of the Islands of Carimon,” and that 
the Su])reme Government, in November 1818, wrote ^that 
there were considerations which would incline it to hesitate 
to sanction that scheme, apart from the fact that it would 
he entiniy superseded hy the result of Sir Stamford ^£affles's 
mission'* 
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With these preliminary observations. Colonel larquhar's 
Memorial may now be given, or, rather, tlie complete portion 
of it relating to Singapore, for I find that to quote the whole 
document, with Sir Stamford’s reply, would fill nearly a fourth 
of this volume ; *but, with a view to preventing misapprehen- 
sions, I would state that the wliole of these documents 
(33^,000 words) from the Records of the Government of 
India have been carefully read and considered by me with 
such an intentioft. Colonel Farcpihar’s Memorial leached 
Baffles’s hands on the 27th of December 1824. 

“The Mkmoeial of William Farquhah, TjIeutknant-Colon el in tub 
Honourable Company’s Service, Late Uesiuent at Sinoapore, etc. 

‘‘To the Honourable the Court of DiREcrroRs 
OF the East India Company. 

** Sheweth , — 

“ That from the year 1819 to the month of Aju-il 18*28, lie was employed 
as Resident [at] Singapore, a settlement formed at. hin own sutjtjeslion and 
matured under his personal managementf and which, though originally modo 
dependent upon Fort Marlborough, under the siiperiiiUuidcneo of Sir Stain Ibrtl 
Raffles, the late Licutciiant-Covernor, has within the alio ve-men Honed periotl 
acquired such importance as to he brought into immediate connection with tho 
Supreme Govornment at Fort William. . . . 

“Under a deep sense of the injury he has received as a high public func- 
tionary and as a soldier, your Memorialist throws himstdf upon your Honourable 
Couii:, and he solicits your piitiont attciiiion w'hile iletailing at some length a 
series of acts of the most ilagrant injustice and tyranny on tli(%)nrt of tlu; laic 
Lieutenant-Governor ot Fort Marlborough, contrasted, as ho flatters himself, 
by a forbearance on the x>art of your Moinoiialist, even in eases of strict right, 

' where he felt that personal considerations might interfere with a pA'amount 
interest of the Coniftany. . . . 

“This brings your Memorialist to the formation of the S(‘ttlcnieiit of Singa- 
pore, a Settlement the importance of which is now so fully estimated, that it 
w'ould be idle to occupy the attention of your lionourahlo Omi t upon that 
point. It will, however, be necessary for him to gf) back shortly to trace his 
connection with the oiigin of that settlement. 

“ So early as tho year 1816, tho di&dvantage to the interest of the Honour- 
able Coiuxiany likely to attend tho cession of Malacca, and particularly in respect 
to the China trade, liad induced your Memorialist to make a representation u^ion 
the subject to tho Honourable Mr. Petrie, tlien Governor of Prince of Wales’s 
Island, in which his attention was invited to the subject by the following 
paragraph : — 

“ ‘ In tho event of Malacca being delivered up to the Dutch, I think it would 
be extrqpely desirable if a new British Settlement could be formed in some 
convenient spot near the south-east entrance of the Straits, so as to be as nearly 
os possible in tho way of shipping passing to and from China and the Eastern 

23 
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Archipelago.* ‘Tlic port of Rliio, formerly a depeiulency of Malacca, would, 
if not repossessed by the Dutch, be a vei'y desirable place for us to occupy, being 
at present a Settlement of considerable trade, and, although pro|)crly appertain- 
ing to tlie Ihijah of Lingen, arrangements might be made, without much diffi- 
culty, I conceive, for the transfer of the Government to us. Ilhio is indeed 
rather out of the way of ships passing to China through the Straits qf Singa- 
pore, but not so far as to cause any material delay in "touching there ; this 
Settlement would cci-tainly bo jjreferable to any new one, as it would fully pay 
its own expenses, and be the means of preserving to us a share, at least, of that 
inllucnee. over the Malay which, by the restitution of Malacca, will most 
undoubtedly fall entirely into the hamls of the Dutch.’ 

“ When the time aiiproaehed for siin’ciideriiig Malacca, the imfiortance of 
this measure became more sensibly felt, and in the year 1818 your Memorialist 
was selected by the nonourablc Colonel Baniiermaii, who had succeeded Mr. 
Petrie as (fovernor of Prince of Walcs'.s Island, to proceed on a public mission 
to the States of Siaek, Rhio, fjiiigen, and Poiitiana, for the purjtosc of endeavour- 
ing to establish commercial treaties with .such of the Malay powers as were at 
tlic time considered to he independent. 

“ 111 the short space of six weeks your Memorialist completed the objects of 
his mission. . . . 

“During the negotiations which took place with the c.onuni.ssioners of the 
King of the Netherlands upon tlio suiTender of Malacca, your Memorialist dis- 
covered that it was the intention of the Dnteli Goveniniciit to establish a 
factory at Rhio, and to extend their iiiiluenec to the utmost of their power 
among the neighbouring Stales so soon as the British force should be with- 
drawn ; and as the. circ urns Ian cos would allow no delay, your Memorialist, on 
liis own responsibility, despatched an agent to the Rajah Miidah, or Viceroy of 
Rhio, to represent to him the advantage which would be derivable fi*om the 
formation of a British establishment at the Cariiiion Islands, in the Straits of 
Malacca, and your Memorialist succeeded in oV^aiiiing jiermission to surveying 
the Cariinoii Islands fur the purpose of forming a British Settlement. . . . 
Your .Mcmoriali!.!. had obtained {Mn'inission to he absent on a visit to Kurope for 
three years, and on his rot urn to Penang after tlie siirnmder of Malacca at tlic 
close of the year 181S, as above mentioned, be. was making his aiTungcmcnts for 
availiiig^iiim.self of this permission, when Sir 8. Rallies arrived at Penang as 
Political Agent to tlie Governor-General. . . . 

“ Having surveyed the Cavinioii Island.s, which did not atford atl vantages for 
the settlement, it was resolved to proceed to Johore, but on the way, at the 
suggestion of your Memorialist, they stopped on the 19th .laimary at Singapore, 
then the rcsidi'iice of a native prince called the Tnmung’gong of Johore, and the 
local ivl vantages afforded by it hejng ininiedialely disisove.red, your Memorialist 
on the following morning proceeded, to Rhio, wlicre he succeeded in obtaining 
the sanction of the Goveniincnt in the formation of a British Settlement at 
Singapore. On the 5th of February your Memorialist returned to Singapore, 
and on the morning of the 6th the British flag wa.s formally displayed. On the 
following day Sir Stamford RalHcs left the Settlement, after having placed your 
Memorialist in charge as Resident and Commamlant, leaving with him a letter 
of general instriietioiis. . . . 

“ Your Memorialist lias already stated that he surroudered Malaco^j to the 
Dutch in the year 1818, and, in the ordinary course, he might then have availed 
himself of the above permission to visit England ; but before any plans were 
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arranged, he received instructions from the Supreme Government to proceed with 
Sir Stamford Kaiilcs to take charge of the intended Settlement in the Kastern 
Seas, and ho need only call the attention of your Honourable Court to the 
terms of the request in that letter, to show tliat his stay in India was at that 
time considered important, still he had not abandoned his iiitentioii of 
retumin^^ to Kuropo hut circimistaiiccs occurred, oceasioued by this delay, 
which rendered it less an object of importiiiiee to him, and, on the ‘23rd of 
October 1820, he addressed the Governor [-ttuncrall Jd William, stating, 
that as the same urgent call for his proceeding to Kuro])c on furlough did not 
then exist, ho was desirous of postponing his departure from India until the 
ensuing season of 1821-22, and in the meantime to contimic in eliarge of Singa- 
pore, or otherwise as the Governor [-General] in Council should be pleased to 
direct. No answer was received from tlie Supreme Govcriimeiit to this letter, 
hut from the [Lt.-] Governor of Fort Alarlborongh he received an answer, 
dated the Ist May 1821, requesting him to specify, hir the iiiibnualion of the 
Lieutenant-Governor, tlic ]>eriod for which he was desirous of nonaiiiiug in the 
•charge of Singapore ; and your Memorialist, on the 19th St‘])tembi5r, rejdied to 
that letter, that lie should wish to defer coming to any ilxc*d determiiiatioii «>u 
tlic point, until dciinitive arrangements should ))o made respecting the peimaiient 
retention of Singapore by the Ooiiipaiiy ; and your Memorialist is assured 
that your Plonourablo (^uit will well jippreciate those feelings of interest 
excited ill his iiiiiid in regard to a SctllciiifMit selected and founded by himself, 
and which he was anxious not to quit until he was assured of its permauent 
l)rospcrity. 

“In the month of October 1822, Sir Staiiiford Kaflles visited the Settlement 
of Singapore, and though in tlie eommcncciueiil ho cx])rcssed liigh appro- 
bation of the measures of your Memorialist, and satisfaction with the 
at ate of the Settlement, it ivos not long before, linding liis opinion clash 
with that of your Memorialist, in various local (picstioiis,*h(i eomiiHmced a 
course of c;ondiictv» which, to An oflicer of your Memorialist’s rank and 
•experience in the affairs of the Company, could not fail to in the highest 
degree offensive. 

“Your Memorialist Inis been thus minute, because he cannot aetpiicsce in the 
justice of the charges made against him by the Lieutenant-Governor o^ any of 
these points. But your Memorialist has no claim to an extnnption from the 
common infirmities of huniaii nature. Ho may have been niistakeii in ]H)int of 
fact, ho may have erred in point of judgment, but he may conrnh-iitly say that 
ho must have been more than man who, plaeed for four years in an arduous 
•command, where his acts were reported to the Suin'cino Goveriimeiit by (to say 
the least) no friendly medium, and with little or no oiiportiiiiity afforded of 
•explanation on his part, could have avoided giving soiue excuse for complaint ; 
but the sweeping charge of incompetence, now for the first time brought against 
your Memorialist, is one the services in which he has been engaged and the 
opinions of those under whom he has acted for a series of ycai s forbid him to 
concedie. 

“The facts are obvious, the cx]>lainition which would carry conviction upon 
the subject is long and complicated, and requires a iiaiuful degi-ee of attention. 
Your Memorialist feels that the only mode of restoring that credit and reputa- 
tion of v^ich ho has been thus unjustly deprived, is by allowing him to return, 
with the sanction and approbation of your Honourable Court, to that command 
from which ho was improperly remov^.” 
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Before quoting the princi^l passages of Sir Stamford's 
rejoinder, I would note one or two points of general interest 
in connection with this Memorial. The first point is that 
Colonel Farqiihar thrusts into the background his owli sug- 
gestion, repeatedly pressed on BafUes, as well as 6n the 
Bengal and Penang Govenimeiits, — which was in favour 
of the Carimons. There is no doubt of Farquhar's advocacy 
of that scheme up to the very eve of the occupation of 
Singapore, but it would obviously liave been indiscreet for 
him to introduce it into a claim to be the suggester and true 
founder of the latter post. When Farquhar proceeds to- 
details, he declares that it was on his suggestion they — that 
is to say, KafHes and Farquhar — stopped at Singapore on the 
19 th of January. But on that day Baffles was still at 
Penang, and Far([uhar whs not with him, — so that Farquhar'a 
statement is false on the face of it. His pretension is also- 
refuted by Baffles s letter to Mr. Marsden, of the 12th of 
December 1818 ; by Raffles’s despatch of the 1st of January 
1819, to Colonel Baimermaii ; as well as by the despatch from 
Raffles to the Supreme Government, quoted in the last chapter,, 
showing that Baffles had fully decided on Singapore by the 
16 til of January. It is also advisable to state that w’hen 
Raffles reached Penang on the 1st of January, that is to 
say, after hiij* two first written testimonies had been recorded 
ill favour of Singapore, he had not seen Farquhar for six or 
seven ^jears, and had held, so far as can be traced, no corre- 
spondence with him. Finally, the concluding decision as to the- 
unsuitability of the Cfirimons was not arrived at until the 25th 
or 26th of January, after liaffles had met Farquhar returning to 
Penang from Rhio. In another passage, Farquhar accuses 
Raffles of being unfriendly long before the date of his super- 
session. On that particular T may refute Farquhar’s statement 
out of his own words. In a letter to “ My dear Raffles, 
from Singapore, March 31, 1820, he wrote: “We are, as you 
may suppose, most anxious to hear from you again. I hope 
you have long ere this reached Bencoolen in safety. Pray 
present my best wishes to Lady Raffles, and give your dear 
little ones a kiss each on my account. — Believe me, ever yours, 
W. Farquhar.” There is a pencil note on Farquhar's Memorial 
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in the India Office, opposite the paragraph asking for permis- 
sion to return, of one word — “ Impossible.” The writing is 
said to be that of the Chairman of the East India Comptiny. 

We have also clear evidence as to wliat EiiiHes himself 
thought of the measures he had been compelled to take against 
Colonel Farquhar twelve mouths before that ollicer presented 
his Memorial. Writing to a friend from Bencoolen on Novem- 
ber 1st, 1823, he said, “God knows, I have had but one 
object ia view — the interests of Singapore, — and if a brother 
had been opposed to them, 1 must have acU^d as 1 did 
towards Colonel Farquhar, for whom I ever had, and still do 
retain, a warm personal alfectiou and regard. I ui>held him 
as long as I could, and many were the sacrifices I made to 
prevent a rupture, but when it did take ])lacc, I found it 
necessary to prosecute my cause witli vigour and cllect.” 
The following is Sir Stamford RalHes' reply : — 


“To the Hoxoukablk thk Couut of Diukitohs ok the Evst Inima 
Company. 

“ Honoujiath.e Sms, — I heg to return iny ackiiowlcdgnients for the oppor- 
tunity which your Honourable Court have hciui pleased to afford ino of perusing 
the statement made by Licuteiiant-Oolonel I'anpiliar, in wbiidi 1 am cliargcd 
with a ‘series of acts of the most flagrant injustice and tyranny,’ a charge 
which cannot bu^^ have had the effect of creating an unfavourable impression 
towarris myself, and wliich has been presented nt a iiioimMi^of all others the 
most likely to jirejudicc my interests with reference to the appeal which I have 
had occasion to make to your Honourable Court. 

“I lament that Lieutenant-Colonel I'anpiliar should have been atl vised to 
adopt this course, because it compels me to advert to ]ioints which necessarily iu- 
Yolve the character of that ofticer in the discharge of liis duty at Siiigajiorc, and 
wliich, from motives of personal consideration towards him, I ]ii'efcrre(l leaving 
to the judgnient and decision of the Supreme Governniciit. 

“Much of Lieutenant-Colonel Farqulmr’s statement relates to services and 
questions long antecedent to the period at which he lieeanic connected with luo 
in the establishment of Singapore. Our coniicclioii in that duty will be found 
to have commenced in the year 181S, when his services wei c placed at niy dis- 
posal by the Supreme Oovcriimeiit. 

“The statement of Lientemint-Coloncl Fanpihar is so diffuse and violent 
that It is diflicult to trace the exact grounds on which he ])refci*s his charge, 
but it may perhajis be resolved into the three following heads, on each of which 
I beg to offer explanations : — 

“Fj^'st, the credit assumed by him for having suggested, nurtured, and 
matured the Scttloiiient of Singapore to its present state of unexampled 
prosperity ; 
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** Secondly, tlic acts of flagrant injustice and tyranny with which he so 
unreservedly aiRUiscs me ; ainl — 

“ Thirdly, his removal from the cliargo of Singapore. 

“ On the credit assumed hy Lieutenant-Colonel Faniuhar for having suggested 
the cstahlishment of Singapore, I will observe that this is thk first timk I 
KVKIl lIKAlin OK thk CIRCUMSTANCE, AND THAT ON RKKKRENCK.TO THE 

Prm.ic Rkcokds I find nothing to supfout it. ‘’The circumstances 

UNDKR WIIH'II THE SETTLEMENT WAS ESTABLISHED WILL FULLY APPEAR IN 
MY COUllESPONDUNCK WITH THE SUPREME GOVERNMENT AT THE TIME, AND 
1 CAN HARDLY SUPPOSE THAT A SERIOUS REFUTATION OF THIS PART OF 
(^VlLONEL FaRQUH A ll’s STATEMENT CAN NOW RE NECESSARY. The Selection 
of Singapore is admitted to have been judicious, and God forbid thSt I should 
deiuive Colonel Fariiuhar of any just credit which may be due to him in the 
establishment of it, but a regard U) truth compids me to deny in broad terms 
that ( 'oloiicl Karquliar ever suggested, i>r, to my kiiowledgt*, knew or stated any- 
thing with regard to the formation of a Settlement at Singapore, until 1 com- 
municated to him tile authorit3’^ with which I was invested, to f^orm a Settlement 
there. It is true lie had suggested to Colonel Bannennan the advantage of a 
settlement at the (’arimoiis ; but when I arrived at Prinee of Wales’s Island, the 
uiiaiiliiiuus and unqualilied sentiment of the Penang (luveriimcnt was against 
the possibility of tlie British (Sovernment in India executing any advantageous 
political aiTaiigcmcuts with the Malay States. ‘ llliio and Liiigeii, they say, 
iujing in the poss(‘ssion of tin? Dutch, the southern entrance of the Straits of 
Malacaai were considered as hermetii’ally sealed against us ; the execution, there- 
fon>, among tliese States of any ])olitical arrangement as a counterpoise to the 
iiillueiii o of tlu! Diiteli, it is needless to disguise, is now beyond the power of 
the Britisli Government in India.’ 

“ With regard to the Carimoii Islands, when, out of deference to the opinion 
of Colonel Karqulnir, I proceeded ti» examine them, they were proved to his own 
conviction to be altogether unfit for the proposi^d estahlishnieiit, and this fact is 
admitted in his present statement. ‘ 

“ Lieiitensinl-Colonel Farijuliar woiiM infer that our Settlement at Singa- 
pore arose out of Ihc mrasures adopted hy him at Rliio, and his negotiation 
there. 

“ So far from this being the ease, it must be notorious to everyone who 
knows anything of the mutter, that Singapore was not taken jiossession of by 
me under any authority or negotiation with the Chief of Khio, but in direct opposi- 
tiou nml aitotjHhcr iudrjh'ndr.nt of that StalCf and liad Colonel Farqiihar adverted 
to the terms »if the Treaty with the Sultan and Tumiing’guiig of Singapore, 
and to the main argument in our subscipient diseussions with the Netherlands 
aiuhorities, viz. that Singapore was ipti*'pemlcnt of Ithio, he might have 
avoided this mistake. The followwig extract from the Governor-General in 
Council to the Netherlainis authorities at Batavia, under date the 2.5th June 1819, 
will, at any rate, show howr distinct the oecupation of Singajiorc was kept from 
any proeeeilings at Rhio : — ^ 

“ ‘ Para. 10. Sir Stuinford Rattles, on his arrival at Prince of Wales’s Island, 
found that the ngent of y»mr nation Inul aiiticipatcfi him at Rhio ; he therefore 
very projierly avoided that port. 

Para. 11. lie proceeded to Singapore, and there, formed a Treaty witb a Chief, 
whom he describes as the rightful Sovereign of .lohore, as W’cll as with the local 
GoYernmeut. wdiicli he represents as being independent of that established at 
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Rhio. A copy of tlie Treaty have the honour to enclose fur your Excellency’s 
information. ’ 

*' Lieutenant-Colonel Farquhar has further taken groat credit to liimsclf for 
his njaiiiigemeiit of the Settlement ami its progressive advancement. On this 
point I should be sorry to detract in any way from his just due. 1 have always 
been ready and anxious to acknowledge the assistaneo he rendered to me on tlio 
first establishment of the Settlement, but when Lieutciiaiit-Colouel Farquhar 
goes further, I must beg leave to refer to the sentiiiiciits of a higher authority 
on the subject : 

“‘Indeed, the instructions which you furnished to that oHicer for the 
foraiation of the Settlement seem to have !»een generally well suited to the 
circuinstdhices of the phice, and the arrangements adopted by the llosident 
(Colonel Farquhar) would appear to be iiijiulicious in proportion as he deviated 
from your directions.’ 

“On the second head, viz. the series of acta for which I am accused by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Farquhar of llagrant injustice and tyranny, I nMpicst to 
observe that I am not aware of having had any personal question with that 
officer. He can therefore only advert to the public acts of luy administration ; 
and as these are to be found on the Public Records, I appeal to them in refuta- 
tion of the charge. 1 am satisfied it will thence be found that, so far IVom my 
treatment of that officer being unjust or tyraniiioiil, I dclerred to him the utmost 
licrsonal consideration which a sense of public duty and the paramount 
interests of the ]>ublic admitted. 

“ In support of this assertion I entre.at your IfonfUirablo Court will do me the 
justice to peruse the correspondence which took place lietween Lieutenant- 
Colonel Farquhar and myself, and the rejiorts and proeee,dings of the O«)vernor- 
(feneral in Council thereon, from the first establishment of the Settlement until 
the period of Lieutenant-Colonel Farqiihar’s departure for England. 

“Not to detain your Honourable Court with minor questions, in which 
1 had occasion to complain.^ of the iimladministratioii and imbecility of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Farquhar, I shall confine myself to the following points : -- 

“His irregularity in the constnietion of jmblic biiildiilj's and a])pro])ria- 
tion of the ground expressly reserved for public piii'po.scs for the benefit of a 
few favoured individuals, which added to tlic mode followed in the disposal 
of lands generally, in contravention of his instructions and to thff inanifest 
injury of the rights of Government, whereby the whole plan and order of thingn 
directed on the first establishment of the Settlement were so far deranged as to 
render it indispensable that his proceedings should be disavowal, that the town 
should be removed, and that the whole of the land should be riNsumed at great 
expense to Government and no less loss to individuals. 

“ ‘ It is from sutdi an ciTor on the part of Lieutenant-Colonel Farquhar that 
the Governor-General in Council now jinds himself uiuler the necessity of 
incuiTing a considerable expense, Avhich, under the jiresent circumstances of the 
Settlement, he was naturall}' anxious not to incur, or of allowing the public 
service to continue exposed to, serious ineonvcuience and embarrassimmt for an 
indefinite period of time.’ 

“I will only odd on this subject, that it became my unpleasant duty to undo 
almost everytliing Licutonant-Coloiiel Farquhar had done, and this under 
circiinHtaiices of no ordinary fliffieiilty. I had certainly a right to expect that 
after the subject had lieeii deliberately viewed in all its bearings, and all that 
Lieutenant-Colonel Farquhar had to say in his justification had been con- 
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aiderof], and the orders under which I was bound to act were peremptory, 1 
should at least have had the advantage of his personal assistance and support, 
in remedying the evil which haul been occasioned by his departure from my 
iiistnictioiis ; but in this, I nm sorry to say, I ^vas disappointed. On com- 
municating to Ldcutenant-Colonel Farquhar the instructions for new modelling 
the town, etc., and for the establishment of a more regular police, abofte^lludOd 
to, for his corrections or suggestions, that officer retuiiied the draft to me 
witliout an envelope, declining to have any personal communication on the 
subject ; and from this period I may date the commencement of a course of 
opjiosition to every measure which I deemed it my duty to carry into effect for 
the general benefit of the Settlement. 

“The establishment of gaming and cockffghting, contrary to*tlie most 
express and positive orders which he had received on the firat establishment of 
the Settlement, and which, after much oiqKwition and discussion on his part, 
I felt it niy duty to abolish. The following is the reply of the Supreme 
Oovennnent to my ixsfercnco on the subject, enclosing the correspondence with 
Lieutenant-Colonel Fanjuliar on the occasion : — 

“‘lam directed to acknowdedgo the receipt of your letter of the 22nd April 
last, with its enclosures, and in reply to inform you that the Governor-General 
in Cduuoil fully concurs in the sentiment expressed by yon, and highly approves 
yonr determination to abolish the gaming forms at Singapore.* 

“The recognition and admission of the slave-trade at Singapore. 

“On this point I certainly did not give any particular instructions to 
Colonel Farquhar, because I never could have supposed that a British officer 
could have tolerated such a practice in a Settlement circumstanced like 
Singa]>orc, and formed after the jironiiilgation of the Act of Parliament 
declaring it to he felony. 

“ 1 need therefore lianlly say how much I was shocked in hearing the cries 
of a female, shortly after my landing in Singapore in 1822, proceed from a 
vessel ill the river, whoso principal cargo was frmale slaves for the market of 
Singapore. * 

“ On so serioui a subject, however, it was my most anxious 4esiro to proceed 
in a manner that would least involve Lieutenant-Colonel Farquhar, w’ho, in the 
opiiiiou of many, seemed to liave exposed himself to the iienalties of the law 
against tlfe slave-trade ; and my sentiments on the subject being well known, 
few or no subsequent imi>ortations took jdace during my residence. It was not, 
therofoi'e, until a juiblic iip])cal was made to me by the magistrates of Singapore 
for instructions bow to act in cases which came before them, that I took up the 
subject publicly. To this representation, and to the coiTcspondence which 
passed with the Resident at Singapore on the subject generally, I must request 
to make particular I'crerence, because it will at once show the different views 
which I was iiirliiced to take on the subject from those entertained by 
Lieutenant-Colonel F arqnliar. 

“ I w'ill not detain your Honourable Court by going into further particulars. 
I have said enougli to show tliat the conduct of Lieutenant-Colonel Fsrqiihar 
was called in question on many of the must essential i)arts of his local 
administration, and a perusal of the correspondence will prove that he was 
afforded every opportunity of explaining and justifying it. In every cose his 
ov;ii statements were transmitted to Bengal, and, if an unfavourable judgment 
has liecn passed, he can in no way complain of unfairness on my part. 

“ In conclusion, I beg to express my regret that I should have had occasion 
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to trespoM on yonr Honourable Court with such a lengthened statement, in 
which, I trust, it will appear that, in the ontset of my mission to the Eastward, 
1 maintained the character of Lieutenant-Colonel Farquliar against the oi)inion 
of the authority under whom he had previously so long aoted ; — that whilst I 
have acknowledged the zeal of Lieutenant-Colonel Farquhar in the aid whicli 
he affpided me in the prosecution of my mission, 1 have at the same time shown 
that his claim to th*e credit of having suggested tlie formation of the Settlement 
of Singapore, or its ultimate acquisition, has no foundation ; — that in the 
administration of the affairs of that Settlement most of the measures w’hich he 
adopted were at variance with the instructions which he had received for his 
guidance, and that consequently many were reversed by order of the Supreme 
Govemi/fent, at a considerable cost to the East Iiulia Company and detriment 
of the Settlement ; whilst others were denounced as unworiliy the character and 
rank of an officer in his station ; — that so far from my having any ytorsonal 
hostility towards Colonel Farquhar, it must bo evident to your Honourable 
Coui’t ^at in every step I took to remedy the inconvciiiouco occasioned by his 
measures, much personal trouble ami annoyance was occasioned to myself, 
whilst every disposition was shown to carry the Kiine into cffcMjt with consider- 
ation to Lieutenant-Colonel Farquhar's feelings ; — that upon each yuiint my views 
and proceedings were supposed by the Bengal Govcriininit ; — and that, lastly, 
whilst that authority questioned the necessity for my taking uyioii myself the 
temporary direction of the Settlement without their previous authority, they 
liad alrea«ly appointed a successor to Licutenant-Coloiicl Farquhar, upon the 
grouud that a reference to his measures * indicated, to say the least, a degree of 
facility and want of discretion not calculated to iiisjiirc any confidence in the 
administration of Lieutenant-Colonel Farquhar, when left without a local 
controul.* 

*^1 have the lioiiour to be, with the greatest respect, honourahlo sii*s, your 
most obedient, humble servant, ,, T. S. Kaffles. 

“London, January t825.’* 

On the following 2nd of April Colonel Farquhar made a 
brief rejoinder, but as he entirely omits all reference to Singa- 
pore, or to the claim he had put forward on that sedre, it is 
unnecessary to reproduce it. He seems, indeed, to have had 
no other object in advancing that pretension than the desire 
to irritate Sir Stamford Raffles. Farquhar knew that he 
could not hit his opponent on a more tender place, and he 
tried to take his iwenge for having been removed from a 
profitable and* prominent post with quadrui)le allowances, by 
claiming what Raffles most cherished. It was the handiest 
weapon to throw at his enemy, or, that worst of supposed 
enemies, a lost friend. It would be inaccurate to compare it 
to the spear of Priam , — telum imbdU sine iette , — for it proved 
a bflomerang to its author, by revealing in still clearer 
characters “ the incapacity and imbecility,” which made him 
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uiieciuiil to tlie task of Resident at Singapore. Farquhar 
posing at the expense of Rattles as the originator of Singapore, 
resembles one of Napoleon's lieutenants claiming his victories ; 
but Farquhar has no valid pretension even to that minor con- 
tributory part, which would be allowed to Kellermaifli for 
ilareiigo, and Lannes for Austcrlitz. 

Even his routine administrative work as Resident had 
to bo undone or done over again. If the British Empire 
had been dependent on Colonel Farquhar fOr a settlement 
to the Eastward, then, since time Was of vital importance 
to its ac(j[uisition, we should have obtained nothing, becJxAse 
at the crucial moment Farquhar was proceeding to England 
to enjoy three years' leisure ! 



CHAPTER XI I 


CLOUDS AND DKATII 

Raffles had never been physically a Htron^ man, ami the 
little strength he possessed had been so sapped by the 
sustained and indefatigable labours whicli he undertook in 
the course of his public duty, that it is not sui*[)rising to 
find that his health was bad, and a constant source of anxiety 
to his relatives after his final return in 1824. He had 
never complained, at the time, of the ellect of that climate 
which proved fatal to his first wife, his children, and his 
best friends — one after another; but, none the less, it 
told its tale on him. It was not merely in rtipeated 
attacks of illness thfit this was shown, but*in the diliiculty 
of writing. Ilis hand became cramped, and he sullered from 
pains in the head. His active and comprehensive mind 
was full of great schemes, but he had not tlui physical 
strength to carry them out. In liis desk was foiind, after 
his death, a memorandum on a projected work to be entitled 
“ Notes on the Kastern Islands,” including an account of the 
establishment of Singapore ; and he was also intent on publish- 
ing, in conjunction with Dr. Horsfield, a Natural History. 

There is no doubt thafr Sir Stamford Rallies was a man 
of a delicatcf and sensitive mind, as well as of a ])recarious 
constitution. The Farquhar attack had touched his deeixjst 
feelings more severely than any other ord(;al through which 
he had passed. With regard to Singapore, he felt secure 
and convinced that none could deprive him of the credit of 
an achievement in accomidishing which he had borne alone 
the heat and burden of the day. To eHectually dispose of 
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the arguments ol an adversary, to smash a rival and pre- 
posterous case, is agreeable, but there are some matters in 
which the mere putting ‘forward of a rival plea has the 
effect of shaking one’s self-confidence, and of introducing an 
•element of doubt into all one’s calculations.* To a highly- 
strung temperament, such as Raffles’s was, the blow was not 
the less injurious because so effectually parried that it only 
damaged the man who dealt it. If Raffles had been strong 
in health, the impression would have been only transitory ; 
but his health was gone in the service of his country, and 
as fortune inflicted on him a succession of the most criiel 
blows, tlie diminislied strength left by unmerited adversity 
was uneciual to the task of repelling bodily ailment. 

The story of the last eighteen months of the life of Sir 
Stamford Raffles is a sad one ; and there has seldom, if ever, 
been a case of a man, who had done so much for hia 
country, passing away under such a cloud of varied mis- 
fortunes as befell him, without a contributory act of his 
own. His courage and eagle spirit would no doubt have 
enabled him to bear up under these trials, and to have 
triumphed, as he had done before, over all opponents ; but 
successive attacks, premonitory of the malady that killed 
him, sapped his vigour, and exhausted with each fresh effort, 
the remaining^X^owers of his body. 

The following extracts from his corresi)ondence with Dr. 
Raffles will show the reader how much he suffered during 
tlie last' year of his life. On the 24th of May 1826 he 
wrote: — “Tliaiik (lod 1 can return a tolerably satisfactory 
answer to your kind inquiry by saying, that though still 
rather weak and nervous, I am again getting about. My 
attack was sudden and unexpected, but fortunately was not 
apoplectic, as was at first feared.' I was inanimate for about 
an hour, but, on being bled, got better, and 'have had no 
return ” ; and again, on June 6th, he wrote : “ This last 
attack has so shaken my confidence and nerves, that I have 
hardly spirit at the present moment to enter upon public 
life, and xu'udence dictates the necessity of my keeping as 
quiet as I can until 1 completely re-establish my hectith.” 
On the 10th of November, in the same year, he wrote: 
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“I have been confined to my bed the whole of the dajr 
with one of my most violent headaches”; and on the 7th 
of February 1826 he said: “I have, upon the whole, very 
much improved in my general health, and am at present, 
barrihg oceasienal attacks, in better health than I have 
enjoyed since my return to England. ... 1 have, how- 
ever, had, and still have, a good many annoyances and 
inquietudes, which have occasionally disturbed iny peace- 
of mind, owing to the misconduct and distresses of friends ; 
but I hope these will ioon be over.” 

* The more serious matters which, during the whole of 
this period, agitated the mind of Sir Stamford llaHles, related 
to his pecuniary claims on the East India Coin])any. These 
were of several kinds, and must be duly set fortli. In the 
first place, Eaffles had, from Bencooleii, on the 22nd of March 
1618, presented a Memorial to the Court asking for early 
decision on the merit of his administration in Java, and 
begging that, if his measures " shall generally l)e proved to* 
have been proper, and such as the circumstances in which 
the colony was placed called for, the Court will award him 
such consideration as he is entitled to expect with reference 
to the general scale of his services and pretensions.” Tliat. 
Memorial was shelved And ignored during the six years tliat 
intervened between its despatch and Sir Stajnford’s return 
home. After his return, he renewed the application for a 
final pronouncement on the part of the authorities as to his- 
administration in the East, adding to the list of his** services 
the record of what he had done in Sumatra and at Singapore. 
He was also a petitioner for compensation on account of 
the losses he had suffered in and through the Fame, since, 
in addition to the original loss, a new passage and outfit had 
cost him £3000 ; and, althbugh he would not sue in formd 
pauperis, he threw himself on the generosity of tluj Company 
he had served in the East during almost twenty eventful 
years. These were the greater matters, but one at least of 
the lesser claims was interesting. The cost of the passage 
of himself, his family, and staff, to Bencoolen in 1817, had 
been £1500. He had actually paid that sum out of his 
pocket, and had drawn on Government for the amount. Of 
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all his claims on the Company, this was the only one 
absolutely settled in his lifetime. The Court refused to 
allow more than £1000 for the passage, and Raffles was 
required to refund the difference. That comparatively small 
matter was settled while Raffles was still in Sumatra ; and, 
with regard to the other points, he entertained, down to the 
beginning of the year 1826, a reasonable amount of hope 
that they would be decided in his favour. On one occasion, 
ill Xovember 1825, he wrote: “What the East •‘India 
Company may do is uncertain ; but if * their liberality keeps 
pace with their delay, 1 ought to expect something handsome*; 
thougli I confess I do not look for much.” With the new 
yi^ar the matter took a more definite turn, and on the 7th of 
February 1826 the folhiwing letter to Dr. Raffles gives Sir 
Stamfords view of the situation : — 

“ The East India Company are now talking of taking uj) 
my case and granting me an annuity ; but I fear it will be 
viuy moderate, and £500 a year is the largest amount I 
hear of. Tliis, had I the means of living independent of 
them, I should not be inclined to accept ; but necessity and 
consideration for my family must predominate, and I must 
c*en be ciontent with what I can get. I have, unfortunately, 
been a considerable loser by the eessioc. of Benc 9 olen — some 
thousands. IVfy bankers have failed here, and altogether 
my prospects are not as comfortable as they were ; but the 
pressure is, I hope, only temporary, and I trust all will be 
right again, and that I shall not be obliged to seek a tropical 
clime again in search of lucre — for nothing else would 

I think, temi)t me to venture.” 

It has now to be shown how even these moderate views 
were to be disappointed. The mode in which the East India 
Company conducted the pecuniary transactions with its 
servants was at this time marked by many anomalies, and 
Avas not free from an arbitrary tendency. In the main its 
policy was generous, and it dealt with the more favoured aAd 
highly placed of its servants in a lavish fashion, and with a 
large-handedness that obtained their enthusiasm by stimu- 
lating their hopes. But, if this was the general poficy, 
there were many individual cases in which the Court adopted 
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another course, criticising every item of account with the 
keenness of a professional auditor, and asserting its supreme 
authority by the reduction, and even the dismissal, of claims 
which deserved at least as much consideration iis those that 
were •freely admitted. There was another characteristic of 
the Court’s decisions. They were often not given for years 
after the transactions to which they referred ; so that, when 
advei'se, they fell with a double harshness on those who liad 
imagined that long silence meant apjnohation and sanction. 
In proof of this, I would recall to the reader’s mind what 
oceurred in connection with the extra pay accorded to 
Rallies, when Secretary at IVnang, by tin? local authorities. 
Raffles was not relieved by the Court from the responsibility 
of possibly refunding the amount he had received, until 
the 30th of April 1817, or more than seven years after 
the transaction. It also took four years to get a settle- 
ment of the item as to his passage-money to llencooleii. 
These facts will explain how it was that, when the Coin])any 
made the claim on Raffles which has now to be described, 
several of the matters related to a period nine years earlier. 
It is not surprising that J billies should have regarilcd them as 
settled, and as points that were beyond dispute. 

Attention has beenjjalled in an earlier part of this book 
to the parsimTiiiious spirit in which the Company regarded the 
establishment on the West Coast and in the Straits, as 
compared with its treatment of Indian matters. It was 
parsimonious, because its ledger showed nothing but Ibsses in 
that direction, and its interest waned as it became clearer 
that Bencoolen would be resigned to the Dutch. Raffles could 
not hope to combat these facts ; and no doubt it would have 
been more discreet if he had not brought into play the energy 
that’ characterised all his proceedings when coming before the 
Court as a suitor, not for favours, but for money. 

Raffles was also unfortunate in the moment of his claim. 
Th^ finances of the Company were embarrassed by the long 
and costly wars of Lord Hastings. An agitation was in 
progress against the China monopoly, and the shareholders 
were^beginning to feel anxious as to the security of their 
dividends. But of far more immediate significance, and the 
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cause of pressing fear, was the marked decline that had taken 
place in the value of the rupee. When Efiflles arrived at 
Bencoolen, and for some time afterwards, the rupee seemed 
fixed on a proud eminence — being worth two shillings and 
threepence ; but very shortly after his araval it fell to 
two shillings, and for some periods it was even fractionally 
lower. This was the state of affairs when Raffles came as a 
suppliant to the Court, representing that he had a heavy 
claim against the Company, not only for services revidered, 
but for losses incurred either in its cause, or under such un- 
avoidable circumstances as gave him some right to expect 
recompense. It was one of those moments when the less 
generous side of the old Company was made evident, and 
when claims were settled on the criticism of the auditor's 
department, and not in accordance witli the large and lavish 
views expressed in the public Court. f 

On the 7th of February 1826, Sir Stamford Raffles expected 
an annuity of £500 a year. At that moment the auditor 
was analysing his accounts with rigid scrutiny, stimulated, no 
doubt, by the discovery on the very surface of the matter, 
that Raffles claimed the loss he had suffered by discount on 
the paper money in which he had been paid his last year’s 
salary in Java, when the order to h>\nd over charge to Mr. 
Fendall compelled him to realise at the market rate. His 
successor and colleagues were allowed full value for their 
paper. There were other points to which the auditor took 
exception. It will be recollected that Lord Minto had ap- 
pointed Raffles, ill 1813, to the Residency of Bencoolen as 
a place of retreat, and that this reserved appointment was to 
take effect from the date of his leaving Java, the allowances 
coniuiencing at the same time. Raffles, therefore, considered, 
very naturally, that the pay of that post began after his 
leaving Batavia in the spring of 18 16, although it was on the 
lower scale of a Resident, until the Court, as “a peculiar 
mark ” of its favour, raised him in the spring of 1817 to c the 
rank of a Lieutenant-Governor. In this opinion. Raffles drew 
his salary for the year 1816-17 on the minor scale of about 
£3000 a year, and for the year 1817-18 on the higher scale 
of £3750; and those items appeared duly set forth in the 
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accounts of Fort Marlborough. But during those two years 
Baf&es was either at home or on the sea. In those days the 
East India Company, as a general rule, only paid for the 
period its servants were actually at their posts. The civilian 
had tjieii none^of the luxuries of leave to Europe, on full 
or half pay. The Court was not, however, absolutely con- 
sistent in the enforcement of this rule. It frequently made 
exceptions, and Rallies seems to have thought that his 
quasi-public work in London in 1816—17, in connection 
with Java and the gjtuation in the Archipelago, would 
hWe, brought him under the favoured clause. Theni was 
at least no reason why he should not claim them, and he 
accordingly put them down in the first accounts from Fort 
Marlborough sent to Calcutta and London in the year 1819. 
He was perfectly aware that those claims niiglit be dis- 
allpwed, and, as will be seen, he took precautions acconl- 
ingly. The accounts themselves reached London before tin? 
end of 1819, and from that moment until March 1826 
not the smallest objection had been raised to the charges ; 
and after an interval of over six clear years Rallies was, 
not unnaturally, satisfied that they had been passed. lie 
had also been eighteen months in liondon, and not a word 
had been said to him on the subject. • 

Such wa^ the position when, on the 12th of April 1826, 
RafHes received from the Company a foriilfil demand to 
refitnd the large sura of £22,272, based on thci items set 
forth in the following claim : — 

CLAIM OF THK FAST INDIA COMPANY. 

Kupoos. rmiiKlM SLcrliti^. 

Salary as Lieutenaiit-Covmior at l»t*ncook*ii, 

February 1817 to March 1818 . . . 8t),284 

Interest, at per cent. . . . 4,9r>9 

^ * • 41,248 3,864 

[In the original elaiiu the nipecs arc worked 
out into sicca - rupees. Hero this is 
^ unnecessary.] 

Loss in rcsi)cct of discount .... 31,43.6 

Interest, at 5 per cent. . . . 3,929 


24 


Carry fon^’ard, 


35,364 


3,313 

7,717 
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Rupees. 

Found. Storlinf;. 

Brought forward, 

. 

7,717 

Salary as Resident, 1816-1817 

30,687 


Interest, at 4^ j^er cent. . 

1,413 



32,100 

2,919 

Commission on exports 

73,792 

6,914 

Extra charges at Achecn and Singapore 

49,840 

4,670 . 

Total 

. 

£21,680 

Add balance of proceeds of spice. 

per Borneo . 

592 

Grand Total . 

. 

£^2.272 


The receipt of so large a demand made in peremptory 
language against a man who was expecting satisfaction for 
claims of his own, could not fail to be a terrible shock. I 
have shown the reader what was the state of Eaftles’s health 
while he was still buoyed up with the hope that the Company 
would treat him with more or less generosity. All his 
expectations in that direction were now shattered ; and, at 
the same time, he was summoned to hand over a large sum of 
money on account of items of salary — some of which the 
lapse of time justified him in regarding as definitely settled 
in his favour — and of public expenditure in connection with 
the founding of Singapore and his mission on behalf of the 
Governor-General to Achecn. Not only did che Company 
claim the principal, but also the interest worked out with 
arithmcitical accuracy. This blow was quickly succeeded by 
anothei*. The claim of the East India Company had hardly 
reached liim when the news arrived from India of the failure 
of tlie great house of Palmer, of Calcutta and Hyderabad, 
by which Ealllcs lost at a stroke the sum of £16,000. It 
may be as well to state that his only relations with that firm 
were that liis agents in BongaL had purchased, in the course 
of business, one of their bills ‘for remittance to London. 

At this stage Sir Stamford liafHes may be left to speak 
for himself. The following letter, dated the 29 th of 4.pril 
1826, is addressed to Joseph Dart, Esq., Secretary to the 
Honourable East India Company : — 

“ Sir, — I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 12th inst., and to request that you will assure 
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the Honourable Court that I should have lost no time in 
complying with the requisition it contains, had not a most dis- 
tressing and unlooked-for event, which occurred at the moment, 
deprived me of the means. 

*• Tlie event to which I allude is the insolvency of the 
bouse in India, which was intrusted with the remittance of 
my property to this country, by which I have sulVered a loss 
exceeding £16,000, with little or no chance of recovering any 
part. oFor the particulars of the calamity I request to refer to 
Messrs. Fairlie, Bonham, & Co., my agents in this country, 
through whom the remittance was to have been made. Thus 
circumstanced, I have no alternative but io place the rionour- 
able Court in possession of the fact, and to throw myself on 
their liberality. 

“I have already stated to the Honourable (’mnmittee of 
Correspondence that I was prepared to meet the tw(j first 
and most important items by giving an immediate order on 
the Accountant-General and Sub-Treasurer in Bengal, to the 
extent of the Government securities deposited in their bands, 
with an order on my agents for the balance, and 1 ti’iist that, 
as the money wns placed there for the especial i)Jirpose of 
meeting this emergency, the Honourable Court will nnt, under 
my present circumstai>ces, object to this arrangement. 

“ On the third and next important itenn, viz. tlie amount 
drawn as commission on exports, while I express my readi- 
ness to bow to the decision of the Honourable C*iiirt, and to 
abide by it witiiout demur, I beg respectfully to <TiVer the 
following explanation : — 

“ It may naturally bo asked why in this case L did not 
take the same precaution us I did in the former, by placing 
the amount in deposit pending the reference to Europe. T(i 
this, I reply that, considering the length of time whie-li liad 
elapsed, the gl-ound of the Bengal Government having sanc- 
tioned it, subject to the approval of the Honourable Court, 
and the non-expression of the Court’s dissent to the sums 
drawn, I was led to infer the same was not objected to by 
them. 

^ I will only add that the delay in the Court’s decision on 
the question has subjected mo to a total loss of the amount by 
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the present failure of my agents ; for, had the Court’s definitive 
reply readied me while at Hencoolen, I then had the funds 
at hand awaiting their orders. 

“ 1 would not urge this explanation with a view to any 
evasion of the orders now received, but simply to accoufit for 
not having made any provision to meet the present contin- 
geiicy, and as a ground on which I may venture to hope that, 
if still insisted upon by the Honourable Court to its present 
extent, I may be allowed the indulgence of time to** enable 
me to raise the sum necessary. At present I have no other 
means of doing so Imt by disposing of my India Stock, and 
the sale of the little property I had set apart as a provision 
for my family after my death. In making this appeal to the 
Court, 1 do so in the hope that they take into consideration 
a life actively and most zealously dcivoted to their service.” 

Ill a second letter, of greater length and imiiortance, Sir 
Stamford Eailles givi»s a fuller iinswer to the Company’s 
claim, and this doimnient sliould be carefully read in com- 
parison with tlie seveial items constituting the claim. The 
following is its text, and it is also addressed to the Secretary 
of the Company, »Joseph Dart, Esq. : — 

London, May 182 ( 5 . 

“ Sill, — it may be more regular that the explanations 
referred to in my last letter should be forwarded to you 
instead of the auditor, 1 have now the honour to submit 

I 

them. 

“ In explanation of the sums drawn as extraordinary 
charges at Achcen and Singapore, amounting to Rs. 4 9,840, 
I request to observe on the first item, viz. ‘In 1819—20, 
charge as Agent to the Governor-General, Es.27,766.’ 

“ This disbursement was incurred and charged under the 
authority, and consistently witli the orders, of‘ the Supreme 
Government, and independent of the personal allowances of 
the llesident of Bencooleii. • 

" It occurred under the following circumstances : — Incon- 
venience had arisen from the mode in which former Residents 
had drawn their personal expenses, and it was on my sugges- 
tion directed that in future I should be allowed to draw 
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Dflonthly the average of the foniier charges on this account, 
reference being at the same time had by the Supreme CJovern- 
ment to the increased expenses which must iicc.(*ssarily be 
incurred by me as Agent to the Governor-General, and other- 
wise nn moving from place to place. It was proposed by 
tjie civil auditor that 1 should be authorised to iliaw at the 
rate of lls.500() per month on account : but it was liiially 
determined that the amount to be in the first instance drawn 
should.be limited to the average ex])enses of Bencooleii, viz. 
about Ks..‘>700, and that any excess incurred beyond that 
suln should be separately drawn, and ficcountcd for as Durbar 
charges. The disbursement in (piestion, and tlu* charges now 
referred to, were for such expenses incurrcul dining tlic 
mission to Aclieen and Singapore, and for tin* ]KMiod from 
my quitting Galcutta till my leaving Singapore to return 
to^ Bencoolen. 

“ A regular account of these expenses was held, by iny 
Acting Secretary, Captain Cro])ley,of the Bengal Kstablislinumt, 
and on my return to Bencoolen, where a similar account laid 
been kept of the Government House Establishment expenses, 
which had also been kept there by Captain Travers, tlie 
second assistant, the two amounts were added togetlier, and 
the aggregate was fou?jj.l to exceed tlie av(irjl!|fc of the Besi- 
dent’s usual ^expenses by the sum stated. This excess was 
consequently charged in a separate account, {flid, this being 
duly certified according to the regulation providijd in such 
cases, forwarded to the civil authorities in Bengal, tlaf receipt 
of it was duly acknowledged, and, soiiie further explanation 
having been subsequently furnished, no further notice was 
taken of it, and 1 of course concluded that it had been 
regularly carried to account. 

“ At all events, this item-may be considered, if not already 
carried to acfCount, at any rafe under audit in Bengal. I 
request to claim the benefit of that audit, and, in the inean- 
time, it may perhaps be satisfactory to the Honourable 
Court to observe how much the sum actually drawn by me 
fell short of the amount which, according to the calculations 
of Che civil auditor, I might have been expected to have 
drawn. 
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“ On the principle adopted by former Residents, ^ might 
have drawn the actual expense on honour, without limitation 
as to the amount, and it was only at my request, and to 
simplify the accounts, that any change in form was made. 
It was nrrfinged that the amount regularly drawn and c&rried 
to account should be limited to an average of what had been 
formerly drawn in ordinary times, and that what was incurred 
on extraordinary occasions should be drawn in a separate 
account, and according to a prescribed form. The* extra- 
ordinary case did occur in the mission' to Acheen and Prince 
of Wales’s Island, and in the establishment of Singapore ; 
and that such an extra charge should be incurred in excess 
of the ordinary charge at Bencoolen will be satisfactorily 
explained when it is considered that at Bencoolen there was 
a Government House and paid establishment and a regular 
succession of expenses consistent with the nature and duties 
of that establishment : and that it became my duty not only 
to provide for our establishment and its expense, entirely 
independent of these, w’hile employed on foreign service, on a 
distfint mission on distinct and political authority, as was the 
case on the mission to Acheen and Singapore ; and, moreover, 
had not only to provide for the whole of the paid establish- 
ment at Bencoo\en during my absence, but to p^y and enter- 
tain an extra establishment while in the Straits of Malacca 
and Singapore, liircd only for the time, and consequently at 
high rates. 

“ On the second item, viz. ‘ In 1822-23 charges at Singa- 
pore, 1\S.17,785.’ 

“ T beg to state that these must have been charges on 
the Public Account, and can in no way be connected with the 
amount drawn by me for personal expenses, which, on the 
occasion of my second visit to Singapore, when I had time to 
make arrangements to limit the charge, did ifot exceed the 
ordinary average of the Bencoolen Resident, and w'ere charged 
and carried to account accordingly, without any excess. • 

“ On the third item, viz. ‘ House rent at Singapore,’ I 
trust that a few words will be sufficient. 

“ 1 have already stated that during my last visit to Singa- 
l)ore, during whicli the charge was incurred, I drew no 
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additional sum for personal expenses beyond the ordinary 
charge of Bencoolen, but I had, of course, to be provided, 
while I resided at Singapore, with a house and accommoda- 
tion for myself and establishment. There was no house 
belonging to the Government, and I did not intrude on the 
accommodation of the Eesident, who occupied his own quar- 
ters. The most reasonable that offered was the upper part 
of a house occupied by the master attendant, w’hich was 
engaged at 150 dollars per month, and for the most part 
occupied by the writeis and servants of the establishment, 
an(l latterly entirely as an office, at which I attended daily 
when my health admitted, — my indisposition during the latter 
months compelling me to sleep on the hill, where 1 occupieil 
a temporary bungalow. 

“ This charge was as necessarily incurred as every other 
ptiblic charge at Singapore, and 1 am at a loss to know on 
what principle it can be charged against me personally — why 
it is now disputed. That it should be an extraordinary 
charge accounts for itself, and that it was actually incurrerl 
cannot be questioned ; and 1 know not how it was to be 
avoided, unless I had paid the money out of my own ijocket, 
which could not be expected. 

“ The sum authorised by the Honourable Court, under the 
hv.ad of Deputation Allowances, I consider to be a compensation 
or remuneration for extnx duty ; and, although the largest 
portion of it was actually expended by defraying my i)ersonal 
expenses, it could not be expected that such a charge as an 
official house and office to the chief authority was to form 
part of these expenses. 

“In explanation of the amount of £592, 5s. lOd. which 
the Oourt has called upon me to pay, as the balance due on 
account of the proceeds of* spices i)er Borneo in 1822, I 
request to refSr to the adjustment made by me previous to 
my leaving Bencoolen, and then submitted in my despatch 
to the Honourable Court, and to express a hope that, under 
the circumstances, the Court will still be inclined to consider 
it in the light of a remittance, as it was expressly intended 
and^eclared to be, and that, instead of my being subjected 
to a loss on the commercial speculation, the accounts may be 
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adjusted on the principle of a fair rate of exchange between 
the money paid into the Bencoolen treasury in rupees and 
the amount sterling paid by the Honourable Court in Eng- 
land to my agent. In this case it only remains to be decided 
whether the adjustment made at Bencoolen, at the rtte of 
2s. 3d. the rupee, was a fair rate or not, and if not, I shall 
be ready to ])ay any dilferencc that may arise by substituting 
any other rate of exchange that may be detennined upon. 

“ Should any further explanation be required, in addition to 
my former statements respecting the* commission drawn by 
the first assistant and storekeeper, I shall be happy to afford 
it on being ]:)crinitted to refer to the Bencoolen Books ; but 
as the same are entirely unconnected with the present call 
which has been made upon me, and cannot in the remotest 
degree apply to me personally with any pecuniary reference, 
it may not be necessary that I should swell this letter with 
further detfiil respecting them. 

Having now submitted to the Honourable Court such 
explanations and obstjrvations respecting . the several items 
contained in your letter, 1 request to recapitulate them as 
follows, for the convenience of reference : — 

“ First. — The amount drawn as arrears of salary from 
March 1816 ^o March 1818, Rs.a.S,226*19 note, 

Rs.98,435'19^. [This sum is the amount of the first three 
items in claim.] For these amounts, cfiiculated with interest 
and converted into sterling money by the auditors, I have 
request6(i payment may be received in Calcutta, where the 
funds arc deposited for the purpose. 

“ However serious the repayment of so large an amount 
may be, I have no right to complain, as tlie express condition 
on which the sums were provisionally drawn was their being 
subject to the confirmation of flie Honourable Court, which 
has been denied. It will, however, appear tha't with regard 
to the first and most imx)ortant item, viz. the arrears of salary, 
it could not have constituted a claim but from the circumstances 
of my removal from Java, and the tenor of my appointment 
to Bencoolen by the Earl of Minto ; and as my appeal to the 
Honourable Court on that question, viz. my removal from 
Java, is still before the Honourable Court, and it remains to 
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be decided upon how far my unfortunate recall was merited 
by my conduct, I trust that if it shall appear, on the general 
review of my administration, that such recall occurred under 
partial and defective information, which has been since sup- 
plied, and that subsequent inquiry has proved tliat such 
administration was, upon the wdiole, sound and creditable to 
myself and my employers, I may still look to the Honourable 
Court's liberal consideration of the heavy ])ccuniary loss to 
which* I was subjected on the occasion, and of which this item 
forms a part. Had *1 been allowed to remain until the 
tfansfer to the Dutch, and proceed(*d U) Hencoolen direct, I 
should at any rate not have lost two of the most im])ortant 
years of my life by the necessity of proceeding to England. 

“ The other item, viz. the loss by discount on ])aper, being 
an actual abstraction from the amount of my salary as 
Keutenant-Governor, will, 1 hope, also be*, consicltTcd with 
reference to the small amount of that salary, and to the loss 
being occasioned by my sudden recall at a moment no less 
injurious to my character than pecuniary interests, for had 1 
remained till the transfer, 1 should have derived the advantage 
of the notes being all at par and paid oil*. 

“ Second. — The amount drawn as comniission on (JX]iorts, 
E8.73,791, J5a. 8])., left for the final decision o1‘ the Honourabhi 
Court under the explanation 1 have oH'ered. 

^ “ Third. — Extraordinary cliarges at Achccui and Singapore, 
Es.49,840. These being actual disbursenumts, cannot be 
supposed to have afforded me any pecuniary advaiitifges, and, 
at all events, should the explanations oliered not ))e suflicient, 
I claim the benefit of the audit in Eengal on such amounts as 
may be before that Government. 

“ Fourth. — The balance on account of a remittance in 
spices of £592, 6a lOd. • This T have re<piestcd may be 
adjusted on the principle of a remittance as it was intended, 
at any rate the Court may give. 

• “ The commission drawn by the Assistant to the Eesident 
and Storekeeper can have no reference to myself personally. 

" In conclusion, I have to apologise for any accidental error 
thaJ I may have been led into from the want of any documents 
to refer to, the whole of my papers and accounts having been 
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destroyed, and my being under the necessity of malring these 
explanations from memory. — I have the honour to be, sir, 
your most obedient, humble servant, T. S. BAFFliEa” 

The claim of the East India Company ‘was therefore 
divisible into the following heads : — ’ 

1. Salary for the years 1816-18 £6,788 

2. Discount on his iia^ier money, received as salary, when 


realised on his removal in 1816 from Java . . 3,*^18 

3. Commission on exports at Bencoolen . , . 6,914 

4. Extra charges on Singapore and Acheen Missions . . 4,670 * 

And the minor disputed ])oint about the remittance in 

8])iccs 592 


£22,272 

On ttie first point liaflles contended that he was entitled 
to the sum; but, as there was some doubt in the matter 
pending a final sanction from the Court, he had deposited the 
money in Bengal, for the purpose of refunding it if desired. 
The evidence, as well as a sense of justice, points conclusively 
to his being entitlcjcl to that salary ; for the Earl of Minto 
stated in his letter to Eallles of June 22nd, 1813, that he 
had formally appointed liim to Fort Mtbrlborough^" the allow- 
ances to commence from the time of your departure from 
Java.” * • ^ 

On the second point, viz. the discount, being an actual 
abstraction from his salary, ho claimed generous treatment. 

On the third point, he bowed to the decision of the Court, 
although the lapse of time tended to justify his thinking that 
it had been sanctioned, while the failure of the bankers led 
to his total loss of that sum and more. If the Company had 
decided with reasonable promptifess, the funds were then at 
his disposal to discharge the claim. As it Was, he was a 
double loser through no fault of his own, and he consequently 
begged for the indulgence of time. • 

On the fourth and last point, for the fifth is trivial, be 
showed that the. expenditure was on Public Account, and that 
he could not be expected to defray the cost of the Mission ta 
Singapore and Acheen out of his own pocket. In fact Baffles 
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gave a complete and satisfactory answer to the more serious 
side of the Company’s claim, by showing in each and every 
case that he was entitled, from his point of view and in ac- 
cordance with official procedure, to make the charges ; that the 
Suprfeme Government had in every case sanctioned his steps ; 
and that, where the sanction of the Court was necessary, he 
had set aside the funds to discharge the liability, should an 
adverse decision be given. There is no doubt that, so far as 
his honour was involved, Eaffies met the case fully ; and that 
his frank and explicit? explanations satisfied the C^ourt that 
he had not deviated from the iwith of official rectitude, although 
he put forward pretensions with which they refused to comply. 
How far the Court was justified, and within the strict letter of 
its rights, I will not stop to inquire. How far it was generous 
in its treatment the reader will have no difficulty in deciding 
fdr himself. It had in the first place, and before ex- 
plained it, disparaged his work in Java, and cast such 
reflections on his procedure that he had to come to England 
to vindicate that work as well as his own character. Tn 
return, the Company mulcted him of two years’ salary, wliile, 
of all the English officials connected with Java, he alone was 
not allowed to receive par value for his pa^er. Hastly, the 
Court insisted on his defraying out of his own pocket charges 
for the Singapore Mission, which was undoubtedly the affair 
of Jihe Company. ’• 

It seems indisputable that, if Rallies had lived to fight 
his own battle, some of these items would liave been withdrawn, 
and it might even have been that the Court would have 
granted him some equivalent compensation for his own losses 
and services. His premature death unfortunately ended the 
possibility of contesting the Company’s claim, by reference 
either to Bengal or to tMfe larger views with which the 
Court treated* those of its servants wlio had rendered signal 
services. 

• But as the reader will wish to know the end of this matter, 
I record the arrangement effected after his death. Tlic C'Ourt 
did not withdraw its claim, but, under all the circumstances, 
accepted on the 7th of March the £10,000 offered by Lady 
Baffles in February 1827 as a settlement of the matter; and 
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ordered the Board’s solicitor to prepare a bond* of mutual 
release. I append Lady Ealiles’s letter, making the offer of 
the payment of this sum : — 

[No date given, but about 26^/:. Feh'uai'y li?27.] 

“ SiK,- -I am naturally anxioue to bring tbc subject of the demands of the 
East India Com])any ngainst Sir Stamford Rallies to a final settlement. 

After defraying the claims brought against the estate, it appears by the 
Statement of Property laid before you, sir, that there is little more than £10,000 
to meet the. deniMiids of the East India Com]iany. • 

“ 1 therefore lieg to olfei’ to transfer to the (Company six thousand poinids now 
in Rengal, t<»ge,tlicr with the India Stock, amounting now to about two thonaarad 
four hundred and fifty pounds, and (lonsols one thousand one hundred and fifty, 
which will leave a balance of between five and six hundred pounds to make up 
the ten thoiissiid, and whieli balance shall be made good on the first realisation 
from the estate. 

“I beg to apologise to you for trespassing upon your personal kindness, 
tlirough which I hope tlic matter may be finally concluded. — 1 have the honour 
to be, sir, your most obedient servant, Sophia Raffj.kr.^ 

“Joseph Daiit, Esq.” 


Tn this manlier came to an end the petition of Eathes — 
first made in 1818, repeated by him on the 15th of Septem- 
ber 1824, and on the 3rd of November in the same year, and 
finally advanced by him on the 23rd of Marcli 1826 — ^for 
compensation at^tlu? hands of the autlyirities. Kiey ignored 
the whole of his request so far as it related to money, and 
they came down upon him for a sum •exceeding £20,000. 
The nature of tliat claim has been set forth. The persistence 
witli wltich Eaffles pressed his petitions for justice was 
matched by theirs in insisting on the repayment of the suras 
they claimed with less justice than technical right. Even 
death did not soften their hearts. They extracted from the 
widow the £10,000 which constituted the balance of his 
estate. It is not by referring to "that page of its records that 
the East India Company can claim a character for generosity 
towards its deserving servants — character which on many 
other occasions it must be allowed to have fully merited. # 
Although the Company ignored Eaffies’s claims for com- 
pensation, it at last passed its final award on the subject of 
the merit of his administration in the East. On the 1 2t1^ of 
April 1826 it put forward its claim as described; and, on 
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the same day, it formulated the following decision about Sir 
Stamford Raffles’s administration and political services in tlie 
Archipelago. Considering the opposition which tlie author- 
ities, and especially the Secret Coininittee, of the Coniimny 
had offered to some of the more important of the measures he 
bad advocated and carried through, the tenor of the award 
must be regarded as extremely favourable to Ihiflles’s public 
reputation. It is only natural to suiipose that this award was 
announced on the 12th of April with the intention of softcnijig 
the effect of the claim %iadc on the same day, and of showing 
tlfiit the claim itself carried with it no intended or implied 
aspersion against Sir Stamford’s honour. The text of the 
Court’s decision reads as follows : — 

“ Of Java , — The Court admit, that the success of tlu'. 
expedition to Java was promoted by tlie plans ami informa- 
tion of Sir Stamford Raffles. That the representation of Sir 
Stamford Raffles as to the thiancial embarrassment of Java 
on the outset of his government is coirect. 

“That those financial dilliimlties were enhanced by the 
inevitable hostilities with Pal cm bang and Jojoearta. 

“ That of the tneasures introduced by Sir Stamford Rallh^s 
for the removal of the financial embarrassments; viz. the 
sale of lands, withdrawal of Dutch paper curfency, and a new 
system of land revenue ; 

“ The sale of lamls is considered to have been a (piestion- 
able proceeding. 

“The entire series of measures for the reforiTi of the 
currency are conceded to have been well adajited to their 
object. 

“ With regard to the system of l evenue introduced by 
him, the Court state that they would liave l)een inclined to 
augur favourably of the success of his measures, and consider 
it highly pr(5bable that the colony would have soon been 
brought at least to liquidate its own expenses by the lenient 
and equitable administration of Sir Stamford Raffles’s 
system. 

“ The regulations for reform in the judicial department 
ancT police, the Court consider entitled, both in their prin- 
ciples and in their details, to a consideralile degree of iiraise. 
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** On the measures respecting Borneo, Banca, and Japan, 
the Court remark, that, under a permanent tenure of Java, 
and a diflerent system of policy, the measures in question ► 
(promoting intercourse and enlarging the British power) 
would have been valuable service. c ► 

“ Smnatra , — The measures of internal reform introduced 
by Sir Stamford Baffles are generally approved. 

“ In his political measures he incurred the strong disap- . 
probation of the Court ; but the motives by which he was 
actuated were unquestionably those of zealous solicitude for 
the British interests in the Eastern seas, and form a part^of 
a series of measures which have terminated in the establish- 
ment of Singapore. 

“ Singaimrc , — It is allowed that Sir Stamford Baffles 
developed the exclusive views of the Dutch, and the mea- 
sures ultimately carried into effect are to be attributed to His 
instrumentality, and to him the country is chiefly indebted 
for the advantages whicli the Settlement of Singapore has . 
secured to it. The Court consider this to be a very strong 
point in Sir Stamford Baltles's favour, and are willing to give 
him to the full extent the benefit of their testimony respect- 
ing it. 

His admimstration of Singapore <has been ^approved by 
the Bengal Government.” 

The Courts opinion with regard to -the general services 
of Sir Stamford Batiles is summed up in the following 
terms 

“ The government of Sir Stamford Baffles appears, with 
sufficient evidence, to have conciliated tlie good feelings of, at 
least, the great majority of the European and native popula- 
tion ; his exertions for the interests of literature and science 
are highly honourable to him, an(>have been attended with dis- 
tinguished success ; and although his precipitate*and unauthor- 
ised emancipation of the Company’s slaves, and his formation 
of a settlement at Pulo Nias, chiefly with a view to the anp- 
prossioii of a slave traffic, are justly censured by the Court, 
his motives in those proceedings, and his unwearied zeal for 
the abolition of slavery, ought not to be passed over wififiout 
an expression of approbation.” 
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There is an indirect reference to the affair in the follow- 
ing letter to Dr. Eaffles, the last of the long series from which 
I have drawn so much fresh information. It will reveal its 
writer still serene under his many shocks, and not without 
hope»for the future : — 

** Hioiiwoon, Middlesex, 15//t Jum 1826. 

. " My deab Cousin, — I have just received your welcome 
letter yf the 12th, and should send this immediate acknow- 
ledgment to Liverpool,«if it did not appear that I should best* 
ensure its delivery and meet your arrangements by forwarding 
it to Highbury Place. 

“We are here, thank God, once more out of the trammels 
and disorders of a London life. We came down last week, 
and, looking forward to the hope of remaining some time, 
we have nearly dismantled the house in Grosvenor Street, so 
that I fear you would find but poor accommodation there. 
Here we cannot have you too much with us, and from the 
•nature of the house you can best judge the accommodation 
we can afford. 

“We have the same dread of the measles that you appear 
to have. Neither of the children have had it, and as they 
have had a sad bout, j|nd are only just reco(rering from the 
whooping-cotigh, which I caught from them, we cannot bo too 
particular. As to my engagements for the neit tliree weeks, 
I Know but of one or two likely to interfere with any arrange- 
ment we can make for being together as mucli as possible 
while you are in the vicinity of London. We are daily waiting 
a summons from Lady Harcoiirt to go to St. Ltjonards, where 
we have promised to take the children for a week. We are 
also under the necessity of going into Essex after the mid- 
summer holiday to put Charles [his nephciw] to school, and 
spend a few days with SotherlJy, the poet, and our friend Mr. 
Hamilton. With these exceptions the coast is clear. 

“ You don’t say the time that Mrs. llaffles proposes coming 
•to town, but I hope you will arrange for her coming to us 
when she does come ; and that, at all events, we may be able 
to lhake a comfortable family circle previous to your trip to 
Hamburgh. Let me have a line from you when you reach 
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Highbury, should you not stop by the way at Barnet, and first 
look in \ipoii us. I generally go into town once a week, and 
we must lose no time in meeting. I have had a good deal to 
annoy me since I saw you last, but it is a worldly affair, and 
I trust will [ri(3t] materially affect our happiness. Sophia is 
quite well, and desires her kindest love. — Yours affectionately^ 

“ T. S. Baffles.” 

“We suffer a little from the heat, but as we hope tp make 
our hay in the course of next week, I don’t complain. 
Highwood is now in its best dress, and will, I am sure, please 
you. My neighbour, Mr. Wilberforce, takes possession to- 
morrow, and will previously spend the day with us.” 

This last glimpse of Sir Stamford Ihiffles, little more than 
a fortniglit before his death, shows that to his long successio-n 
of illnesses, losses, and worries, had now to be added an attack 
of whooping-cough, which no doubt further diminished his 
remaining strength. To those who appreciate the effect which- 
the mind exercises on the body, it will not seem an extreme 
concJusioii to draw that the disapi)ointment he had ex- 
perienced in his relations with the h^ast India Company 
must have e.aus^d him a severer straiy than oven bodily ail- 
ments. His cousin came and visited him at Highwood, and 
then proceedeh to Hamburg, leaving Siu^ Stamford engrossed 
in country pursuits and in getting in his hay. There was 
then iid reason to suppose that his course was nearly run, 
or that the cares of a public position and the pleasures 
of English country life were both for him on the eve of 
closing. 

While Dr. EalHcs was in Hamburg, Sir Stamford Baffles 
died suddenly, and the first intimation the former received of 
the sad occurrence was given in the following letter : — 

“My very dear Doctor, — Tho last time 1 had the pleasure to see you, 
you said upon your return you should stay only a few liours in London, «and 
should avail yourself of the first coiiveyaiiuc for Liverpool. 

“An event has, however, taken place which I am persuaded would occasion 
you to alter your mind — an event in which I most feelingly sym^iathise.** It is 
nothing less than the death of Sir S. Haflles, which took place on Wednesday 
last at his country seat. 
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** Knowing how much the cliaiicea might be against your seeing a nowspa])er 
containing the infomiation in a foreign country, and supposing that Lady 
Baffles at the moment of her distress might bo at a loss to direct to yon, 1 have 
" thought it my duty as a friend to apprise you of the event — an event 1 most 
sensibly and feelingly deplore. — I am, truly yours, J, A. Colliks. 

“Aiy 8, 1826.*’* 

• 

In conveying the news to his wife at Liverpool, Dr. 
Baffles wrote : When I last saw it [Higliwood about ten 
days earlier], it appeared like an earthly paradise ; happiness 
and peace reigned in Its mansion ; but what a change has 
a few days made ! It is now the scene of death, and all is 
agony and gloom.” 

The Oentlemmn's for July .1826, gives the fol- 

lowing particulars of Sir Stamford's death, which occurred 
early in the morning of the 5 th of that month, the day 
before his forty-fifth birthday : — “ He had passed the i)rc- 
ceding day in the bosom of his family, and, ex(5epting a 
. bilious attack under which he had laboured for some days, 
there was nothing in his appearance to create the least 
apprehension that the fatal hour was so near. Sir Stamford 
had retired to rest on the Tuesday evening [4th July] 
between ten and eleven o'clock, his usual hour when in 
the country^ On the following morning at live o’clock, 
it being discovered that he had left his room before 
th^ time at which** he generally rose, six o’clock, Lady 
Baffles immediately rose, and found him lying at the 
bottom of a flight of stairs in a state of crmiplete in- 
sensibility. Medical aid was promptly procured, and every 
means resorted to, to j*estore animation, but the vital spark 
had fled. The body was opened, under the direction of Sir 
Everard Home, the same day, who pronounced his death to 
have been caused by an apoplecjiic attack, beyond the controul 
of all human* power. It was likewise apparent that the 
Bufferings of the deceased must, for some time imst, have been 
most intense.” Tn the course of an appreciative notice the 
writer concludes as follows : — “ Considered as a whole, the 
character of the late Sir T. Stamford Baffles displays little, if 
anytlung, to censure, and much to applaud. His name will 
live in British history, not among warriors, but among the 

25 
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benefactors of mankind, as a philanthropist and statesman of 
the very first eminence.” 

Among the panegyrics passed on Sir Stamford Baffles at 
the time of his death and since, I will only quote one, viz. 
the tribute paid to his work and character by his friend and 
associate, Sir Humphry Davy, in his Presidential Address for 
the year to the Royal Society : — 

“Sir T. Stamford Rallies was not a contributor to. your 
TraTimctions directly, yet he was tlie occasion of maay dis- 
coveries in zoology, botany, and physiology. His disinterested 
promotion of every branch of natural history ; his sacrifice" of 
his fortune and his time to collections in this department of 
knowledge ; the readiness with which he laid them open to 
scientific men, claimed the highest admiration. Occupying 
liigh situations in our Empire in the East, he employed his 
talents and his extensive researches, not in the exercise of 
])Ower, or the accumulation of wealth, but in endeavouring to 
benefit and to improve the condition of the natives, to found, 
liberal institutions, and to establish a permanent commercial 
intercourse between the Colonies, where he jjresided, and the 
mother-country, which, whilst it brought new treasures to 
Europe, tended to civilise and to improve the condition of the 
inhabitants of some of the most in^portant islands of the 
East. Neither misfortune nor pecuniary losses damped the 
ardour of his mind in the pursuit of 'knowledge. Having 
lost one splendid collection by fire, he instantly commenced 
the formation of another, and, having brought this to Europe, 
he made it not private, but public, property, and placed it 
entirely at the disposition of a new association, for the pro- 
motion of zoology, of which he had been chosen president by 
acclamation. Many of the fellows of this Society can bear 
testimony to his enlightened , understanding, acute judgment, 
and accurate and multifarious information ; add all of them 
must, I am sure, regret the premature loss of a man who had 
done so much, and from whom so much more was to be 
expected, and who was so truly estimable in all the relations 
of life.” 

Sir Stamford was bmiod in Hendon Parish Church, but, 
owing to dillbrences with the vicar, a member of a slave- 
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owning family, no monument was erected at the time, and 
the actual site of the grave has not been ascertained. Sir 
Stamford, who had interested himself in tlie building of a 
chapel-of-ease at Mill Hill, not far from Higliwood, in writing 
to Ur. Baffles on February 7th, 1826, throws some liglit on 
the causes of those differences : — 


f* Wc have not yet come to any conclusion, mid tlie dilliculty seems to rest 
with our^vicar, who is of a very i>ce.uliar character, and on bad terms with most 
of his parishioners. Mr. Wijberfoi'ce, bclii^ Kvan^fclical, is a stickler for 
Mother Church, so that I anticipate we shall not be able to ]>roceeil without the 
ai£ of the Bishop and our ecclesiastic local. . . . !My reeoininendatioii is to 
set about building tho cha^Mil at once, and diseiiss the government of it after- 
wards. I . . . will only add bow happy it would make us were, wo within 
that sort of reach of you, that wc eon Id partake, of your pastoral ('are and 
exhortation, — ^your blessing wc always shall have." 

The exact position ot* the grave of this illustrious man 
remains unknown, and there was no memorial tivcii to show 
that his body lies in Hendon Church, until the Bev. 11. 
Baffles, in 1887, associating with his own the iiractical 
counsels of his brother, erected out of his slender means a 
brass tablet on the wall of the church, with the hdlowing 
inscription : — 


IN MEMORY OF 

Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles, KR.S., 

STATESMAN, ADMINISTRATOR, AND NATrilAMST, 

FOUNDER OF THE COLONY AND CITY OF SINGAPORE, 29tII .IANITA%Y 1819 ; 
HORN 5th JULY 1781, DIED AT HKSIIWOOD, MIDDLESEX, .lUJ.Y 5TII, 1820, 
AND BURIED NEAR THIS TABLET. 

ERECTED IN 1887 DV MEMBERS OF THE FAMILY. 


This tablet, the statue ih ^Vestmiiistor Abliey, the statue 
at Singapore,* Chan trey’s bust in the Bailies Institution in 
that city of his own creation, and the dujilicate of it in 
thew Zoological Gardens — are among the public and private 
memorials to his greatness. They are more than enough ; 
for, if none of them existed, the name of Stamford Baffles 
could still never be removed from the list of England’s great 
Btatesmen. 
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Thus closed suddenly, and under the shadow of ilLhealth,^ 
pecuniary losses, and personal disappointment, the career' of 
Sir Stamford IhiHles.* In years he had only just entered the 
period of middle life, and the work he had performed, as well 
as the experience he had gained, would have'entitled him Jbo 
take a further prominent part in the affairs of the East. Had 
his life been prolonged, there can be little doubt that he 
would have won fresh fame as a statesman on the floor of 
the House of Commons, or as an administrator in sofhe new 
station beyond the seas. He had done enough, however, Jin 
his brief and almost meteoric career, to obtain a place among 
the few great intellects and brave spirits that have pointed 
out for this country the path to empire in Southern Asia. 
Opposition, prejudice, calumny during his lifetime, and since 
his death, forgetfulness, and the haste which prevents our 
realising that our Empire came to us by inheritance from 
our forefathers, liave not undone his work or diminished 
his reputation. Stamford lUlHos is a name we need not fear 
to place in tlie same class with Robert Clive and Warren 
Hastings, with Wellesley and Dalhousie. 

Wliat was his work? Let the reader throw back his 
mind and consider all that Eafllcs had done, written, and 
inspired in the twenty-one years betif^een the </ay on which 
he left the hcpie-coiintry, a young man, serious but hopeful, 
half-educated, he said in his modesty, bilt employing his time 
on ship-board in learning Malay, resolute to succeed by his 
own merit, but still more resolute to promote the interests 
of England, — and that early summer morning when his 
wife found him dead ])y the foot of the stairs at High- 
wood. His rise in the oflicml service of the Company 
was extraordinarily rapid. Six years after he reached 
Penang, the Government, with tfie fullest powers, of a large 
island and its dependencies, recently invaded and only 
partially subdued, was intrusted to this young man of thirty 
summers, whose training had been in an office, and who 
had not possessed an opportunity or a friend except those 
made by his own exertions. Who would not have predjT'ted 
failure for such an experiment ? Who can wonder that his 
seniors in the service, the men of powerful connections and 
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recognised families, were, at first, scornful of this unknown and 
youthful ruler whose ignominious failure they anticipated, and, 
then, jealous and resentful when they found that he was success- 
ful, and superior to their malice and opposition ? The marvel 
ia that his detractors were so few ; and great must have been 
the merit, subtle must have been the charm of manner, that 
at that period disarmed the enmity of the privileged ranks of 
the services and made so many of them his friends and 
admirers. His success, the resolution with whicli he carried 
his own views and policy into eflect, were tlie more remark- 
able, because he never put on tlie hollow aspect of humility, 
so often used as a screen for ambition. He deferred to no 
one, he formed his own view of every situation, and he carried 
through his plans with a vigour, determination, and skill that 
could not be surpassed. He was no mild and cringing 
disputant, seeking to disarm his adversary by feigning weak- 
ness, or ready with some plausible excuse for turning liis 
other cheek to the smiter. He may not have gone out of his 
•way to court strife, but he certainly never shirked it. He 
stood up to his most formidable antagonist, and h(^ gave 
blow for blow. Whether it was a Government or an 
individual, he fought out the case in the spirit of Squire 
Widdrington at Chev^ Chase, and he cndeavf)ured to dispose 
of his adversary, to use his own words, “ with vigour and 
efifect” • 

* Such was the spirit in which he accomplished his life’s 
mission. Sanguine in temperament, quick in his judgment, 
fixed in his resolutions, courageous in the execution of his 
plans, and undaunted in the face of difliculty, llafHes revealed 
on all critical occasions those qualities which are essential to 
the man of action, whether he be a statesman or a soldier. The 
merit of his work was not fully appreciated in his own time, 
because the region in which hk laboured was too remote from 
the public gaze, and too distasteful, from its association with 
pecuniary loss, in the eyes of the Company. India monopolised 
attention, and China had not yet arisen above the horizon as 
a possibly vast field for enterprise and trade, llafflos’s labours 
in Che intermediate zone appealed to a later generation than 
hia own. They are valued now, because we know the 
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importance and value of Singax)ore for our Far Eastern trade 
and communications. But the full force of his political 
wisdom and work in the Archipelago will not be appreciated 
until the Australias* have fifty millions, instead of five, 
stretching forth their grasp over the islands that Baffles 
so exhaustively described and so admirably governed. ^ 
The founding of Singapore was a great achievement- 
great by reason of the method and the attendant conditions, of 
its accomplishment. It was also a definite and ccyicrete 
performance wliich everyone can see and understand. But; 
after all, this single act was not the real claim of Stamford 
llafiles to rank in the front group of English statesmen. His 
claim is based on his long struggle with the Dutch, of which 
that measure was the concluding incident. It is to him, 
and to him alone, that we owe the overthrow of the 
exclusive system maintained in those seas by the Dutch for 
two centuries after the massacre of Amboyna. When we 
evacuated Java, we left them in a stronger and improved 
position to carry out and continue their old policy. Had 
the anxiety of the Governor-deneral and the home Govern- 
ment to avoid a collision with the Dutch, had the craven 
spirit of Colonel Bannerman prevailed, England would have 
finally lost her 'positioji in this quarter; Bhio, or perhaps 
Singapore, would have been tluj Antwerp and not the Malta 
of the East ; a^id our trade would to thii^ Jiour be fettered by 
the suspicious and grudging competition of tlui Dutch, just 
as it ha^. been by Batavia alone in the two hundred years 
before Bailies threw himself single-handed in their path, and 
at last accomplished their discomfiture. His great work, 
then, was tliat he beat tlie Dutch, as Clive beat the French ; 
and, as a statesman should achieve his ends, he beat them 
without firing a shot. # 

But if Bailies triumphed dver the Dutch, his good work 
in Java, his struggle for the native races, has not passed into 
oblivion. Many Dutch writers have paid him a tribute^ of 
sidmiration and respect. The colonists still preserve the 
recollection that the golden age in their beautiful island, 
all too brief as it proved, was due to the efforts of**'its 
English Governor. In the native courts of Suracarta and 
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Jojocarta therd still survive memories of that Governor 
Baffles who made himself equally loved and feared. Nor is 
this tradition altogether sentimental and devoid of practical 
value. The Dutch colonists are attached to Holland, and the 
tie between them and their parent State will not be broken 
^by their own act. lint should events in Europe place the 
Netherlands in the possession of a stronger continental 
Power, as was the case in the beginning of this century, the 
recdllectio]! of Eaffles’s wise and beneficent rule will serve 
•to direct Dutch colonial opinion, so that it may seek that 
SMre haven of British protection, freedom of trade, and of 
institutions which it found in the days of Minto and his 
representative, rather than again become subject to a military 
despotism. This is no random statement or liasty thought. 
Not so many years ago there was a spasm of fear in Holland 
and throughout her colonies that they might be absorbed in 
the German Empire ; and 1 liave liigh authority for saying 
that, when that apprehension reaclujd the colonies, the 
Governor of the Dutch East Indies declared that as soon as 
the Black Eagle was hoisted at the Hague he would run up 
the Union Jack at Batavia. It is to Ivailles tliat we should 
owe what I will venture to call the moral reversion to Java 
by the free action of its inhabitants, whenever violence or 
ambition sIYall snap tlie link witli Holland. 

There is only one point more. Jlallles stfllcrod mucli in 
pbeket and in calumny because there wi^re no telegraphic or 
rapid posUd communications in his day. But, on Jlie other 
hand, he owed to the same deficiencies the o])portunitie8 
which enabled him to achieve his ends for the advantage of 
the country and the discomfiture of lier foes. Had there 
been cables, or even steamers, the several financial questions 
that covered in settlement periods of many years, the mis- 
representatiojis of Gillespie and Blagrave would have been 
brought at once to a final and satisfactory settlement. But 
if in that sense Baffles would have been the gainer, in every 
other respect he would have been the loser, and so would 
England. Two illustrations will suffice to bring the signifi- 
caSice of thi^ point before the reader. George Canning would 
have recalled him in the first heat of rage for the protest 
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against the Dutch proceedings at Falembang Lord Hasting 
would have annulled his commission on hearing of the Dutch 
seizure of Khio ; and Singapore would have had to wait for 
its Columbus. 

We may well ask ourselves, in conclusion, whethef, in 
these days of checks and counter-checks upon individual 
initiative, when democratic institutions and interdependent 
councils combine with the telegraph to render it difficult to 
fasten responsibility on any one short of some ill-deifin^ 
central authority, it is possible for sijch men as Stamford ^ 
Eaffies to obtain and to turn to account the opportunitias 
that fall to their lot for the national aggrandisement. And 
if the individual statesman and soldier cannot obtain the 
chance, how is this Empire to be carried on, how are the 
triumphs of the past to be repeated in the future history of 
the world ? With, however, the example and career fresh in- 
our minds of this great man, this buoyant English statesman, 
who would have said, in the words of Shakespeare, “ Come 
the tlirec corners of the world in arms, and we shall shock 
them,” doubt and fear would be out of place. Not of such as 
Itaflles was Tennyson’s mind full when he wrote the lines — 

** Pray God our greatness may not fail 
Tfirougli craven fears of being ,(p*cat.” 
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239. 

Gilolo, 91. 

Godaliniiig, 34 1 ». 

Good Hope, Cape of, S.O, sr». 

C-mlon, Mr., 98. 

General, cIAmI, 292. 

Grant, Mr. Charles, 329, 33u. 

Greigli, CapUiiii, 98, lOj, 102, 125, 
307. •»' 

Gricssie, SO, 87. 

Grimes, Nurse, 285. 

Guiiuiig Gidi, 191-192. 

llakayit Abditlln^ 01. 

Hamburg, 38iS. 

Haiiiillon, Duke of, 255, 3 9i. 

Mr., 383. 

Haniiiioiid, Charles, 10. 

Harcoiirt, Countess, 25.0, 250, 340, 
383. 

hiirl, 2.0.0, 346. 

Harris, Cat>t‘iin, 51. 

Hart, Lieut., 149. 

Hastings, Marrpiis of, 182, 199, 200, 
200 ; character of, 221 ; minute of, 
210 ; views of Rallies iiiollilied, 294; 
letter from, 295; comes louiid to 
Kaflles, 296-297; gives Rallies instruc- 
tions, 298-301 ; further instructions, 
301-302 ; vacillation of, 318-319 ; 
return of lirmness, 324 ; reprehends 
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Banncrraan, 324-325 ; fully appreci- 
ates Singapore at last, 330 ; praise 
of Raffles, 334, 352. 

Hastings, Warren, 258-259 ; referred 
to, 292, 388. • 

Hawkesbiuy, Lord, 85. 

Heber, Bishop, 131. 

Hendon, 346. 

Hendon Parish Ghureli, 386, 387. 

Herald’s College, the, 3. 
the, 290. 

Highwood, 346, 349, 350, 383, 385, 
387. 

Hogendorp, D. von, 110, 113, 118. 

Holland, 84, 86, 391. 

Homo, Sir Kvcraid, 349, 385. 

Hope, Hugh, 97, 98, 229. 

Horstield, Dr. Thomas, his opinion of 
Raffles, 189; 190, 191 ; on RalHes’s 
arclueologieal researches, 192; 193, 
246, 341. 363. 

Hortciise, Queen, 87. 

Hull, T. W., 254. 

Hutton, Thomas, 3.5, 44. 

IxtiMS, Sir Hugh, 11, 24.5, 261. 

fnvestvjator, the, 288. 

Irclaml, 261. 

Jaoatka, 212. 

Jack, Dr., 286. 

Jamaica, 2. 

Janssens, General, surrenders the Cape, 
86 ; 87, 128, 1 29, 1 67 ; defeated at 
Cornclis, 1 30, 133 ; e*urreiidcra, ibid. 

Japan, 91, 139 ; Dutch in, 176 ; Kui*o- 
i)cans ex]>elled honi, ihid.\ action of 
Raffles with rcgjtitl to it, 177; de- 
scription of, 178 ; character of its 
people, 179-181; trade with, 208. 

Java, ojmiicfi of, 81; anticipated eon- 
scrpiencc of its capture, 93 ; military 
position on, 100-101; the best sea 
routo to, 101-102 ; description of, 
103-109 ; Dutch Cotnmission on 
state of, 109-110 ; how ruleil by 
Dacndels, 112 ; the Dutch in, ibid.; 
onerous taxation in, 115 ; public 
roads in, 119; slavery in, 121; ox- 
neditioii against, 12.5 ; strcngtli of 
British expedition, 128 ; Kuroi)ean 
power, first paramount in, 1 44 ; 
coffee in, 167 ; ]Miper currency in, 
169 ; consequence of inflated money 
in, 170 ; Raflles’s plea for its reten- 
tion, 207-210, 350, 3.51. 

Java Benevolent Society, 182. 

Bible Society, 183. 

history of, 185, 253. 

Javanese, the, character of, 107. 


SUBJECTS 

Jojocarta, 138, 13i, 151, 158 $ Boene 
at, 142 ; final attack on, 148, 212. 
Johnson, Major, 150, 151, 193. 

Johore, 302, 303, 805, 380. 

Joseph, G. F., portrait by, 259. 

Kaempfek, 178. 

Kam, Rev. Mr., 184. 

Kawi character, 281. 

Kiolstra, 275. 

Khibbat, 141. 

Klatteii, 143. 

Koch, General de, 137. 

Rock, Adrian, 321. 

t 

Lady the, 261. 

Lampong, 90, 26^ 

Lanark, 14. 

Tjancastcr, 346. 

Land revenue, new system of, 194 ; 
vast increase of. ibid. ; Minute on, 
194-196. 

Lansdowno, Marquis of, 346, 348. 

Las Casas, Count, 248. 

Lawrences, the, mentioned, 9. 

Leopold, Prince (afterwards King of 
the Belgians), 255 ; presents Baffles 
with a ring, 257; “They have made 
him a knight ! ” ibid. ; illustrious 
character of, 25S ; 284, 308, 842, 
Lewis, 213. 

Leyden, John, the father, 37. 
ijcyden, John Caspar, 13 ; arrives at 
•IV'iiang, 18 ; his ])ocm to Olivia, 19 ; 
his letter to Mrs. Raffles, 19-21; his 
Malay sttidics in coni unction 
Raffles, 36-37 ; his character, 37; 
his learning^. 38 ; his writings, iM.; 
arrives in India, 89 ; his illness, 
arrival at Penang, ibid. : his Malay 
A7h)^s, 40 ; ti^eii up by Lord 
Minto, 41 ; letter to Raffles, 79 ; 
writes on Java expedition, 93, 97; 
describes sentiments at Calcutta, 98 ; 
the first to laud in Java, 128; his 
enthusiasm, 131; explores Dutch 
office, Urid. ; illnciia ana death, 182 ; 
buried by Minto and Rallies, ibid. ; 
Raffles on, ib^id. ; Scott on, 133 ; 159, 
. 184. 

Light, Captain Francis, 33, 35* 

Light, Colonel, 33. 

Liiidcman, Rev. John, 2. 

Littledale, Messrs., 285. ^ 

Liverpool, visit to, 261; Picton’s Me- 
morials of, 262 ; 346. 

Lockhart, Lieut. -Colcuel, 80. 
Lockhart’s Life of jS'coV, 38, 132. 
Loftic, B., 101. j 
Lombard Bank, the, 169. 
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Lombok, 90. 

Ltmdm, the, 342. 

Longwood, 248. 

Loam, 139. 

Lowe, Sir Hudson, 247. 

Lower Grosvenor Street, house in, 346. 

Ludoy^jck Fort, 133. 

Lutzow, General, l%7. 

• 

MA.CALI8TKR, Colonel, 46, 62. 

Macassar Straits, 102. 

Mackenzie, Colonel Colin, 159, 206. 

Madhta Courier, the, 15. 

Maduvf, 90. 

Maiden Bradley, 255. 

^{ajopahit, 92, 193. 

Malacca, description of, 59 ; occupied 
by English, 60; report on, 61-75; 
89 ; Royal Asiatic Society at, 101, 
116, 128, 318 ; protest of llutcli 
Governor, 315, 330. 

Malcolm, Colonel (afterwaids Sir John), 
37. 

M‘Quoid, Thomas, 215, 217, 226, 227, 
229, 230, 239. 

Mariner, the, 344. 

Marsden, Williani, 41, 76, S2, 132, 
261; letters to, 265, 266, 296, 297, 
303, ;105, 311. 

Mary, the, 341. 

Matarani, 90. 

Mattee Dhun Xnik, 150. 

Mauritius, 86, 87, 88. 

Menaiigkabu, 280, 2S1, 288. 

Mill Hill, 387. 

Milne, Rev. AlO., Rallies’ eulogy of, 188, 
332. 

Milton, Mr., 332. 

Mindanao, 91. 

Miuta, 141. 

Minto, Earl of (the first), 12, 13, 15, 
16, 17, 40, 41, 64 ; adopts Rallles’s 
view.s on Malacca, 75; praises Rallles’s 
Malay studios, 76 ; 79 ; meets Rallies, 
81 ; opinion of Java, 81 ; his .sound 
policy, 83 ; his instructions, 87 ; 
carries out coinpiest of French 
islands, 87-88 ; appoints Rallies his 
agent, 89 ; opinion of Rallies, 1^6 ; 
decides to go to Java, ibid. ; letter te 
Raffles, 97 ; tfescribes jiroposcd ex- 
pedition to Java, ibid, ; first intima- 
tion of Ills iiitoution, 98 ; another 
btter from, 99 ; arrives at Malacca, 
101-102; 121 ; describes expedition, 

125- 126 ; proclamation to the. Dutch, 

126- 127 ; describes Sir S. Achniuty, 
128 ; success #f his exjiedition, 131 ; 

' buries Leyden, 132; his despatch 
on his success, 134 ; his proclama- 


tion, 134-136 ; iropoints Raffles 
Lieut. -Governor of Java, 136 ; dines 
with Rallies, 137 ; and leaves .lava, 
ibid.; his Minute, ibid,; his iu- 
structioAs and his policy, ibui. ; ex- 
tract from Minnie, 138 ; liis noble 
views and hapj>y phrase, 138-139; 
letter on .lojocarta and Solo success, 
145 ; views on the Archipelago, 
ibid.; his siippori uf Rallies, 166; on 
the Duteli vicious system, 158 ; 
approval of Kalllos's mcasuros, 171- 
172 : a word of caution, 173 ; Rallles’s 
reply to, 173-175, 178 : doatli «)f, 
181 ; confers on Rallies reserved ap- 
pointment at Beni'ooleii, 201-203 ; 
farewell lettiT to Rallies, 203 ; pre- 
mature death of, 204 ; his work for 
Java, 20 1-205 ; letter on Gillespie, 
220 ; 36S, 378, 391. 

Minto, the .s(*cond Earl of, 347. 

Jfinto, the, 102, 125. 

Missionaries, o]>eiiings for, 186. 

Jfotb'ste, the, 96, 98, 99, 103, 125, 126, 
127. 

Moii-a, Lord, 182; see Hastings, Mar- 
quis of. 

Molu(H‘aSj tlu!, 81, 139. 

Mo(»rc, Tom. refcrreil to, 7, 16, 

17. 

Mormmjlnih, the, 99. 

Morrison, Mr., 332. 

Morton, Rev. J., 18. 

Munro, Sir Th<»iiias, 191. 

MuiiUnglie, IT. \V., 110, 137, 159, 171, 
195, 204, 212, 236 275. 

•/ 

Naoasaki, 176, 11^7. 

Xaliiiys, (’a]itain, 210, 211. 

Napoleon, designs in tlie East, 84 ; 
.sends Janssens to Ja m, 87 ; his 
remark, ibid.; Ill, 205; at St. 
Hch'iia, 217 ; precautions taken 
agaiii.st liis e.scape, ibid,; interview 
With, 248-249. 

Louis, 86, 87. 

Native College, a, 277. 

Nesh, (’aptain, 219, 250. 

Netherlands, King of the, 261. 

Nnweomc, Captain, 60. 

Nightiiigall, General, 175, 107, 201, 
220 ; kind Hiiggostion of, 23S. 

Nuneliani, 2.55. 

CKlogjamiA, 166. 

Oliphant, J. H., 45, 48. 

Olivia, Mount, 34. 

Ophir, Mount, 59, 281, 288. 

Orange, House of, 84, 85. 

Otto, M., 85. 
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Vaccalonoaso, 166. 

Padang, 28‘2. 

Padries, tho, 288, 289. 

Pageinyuiig, 281. 

Pahang, Bandahura of, 314.^ 
Palombaiig, 90, 140 ; cajiturc of, 141 ; 

143, 145, 274, 275, 277. 

Palmer, failure of house of, 370. 
Pangcruiig Manco Boomee, 151, 152. 

Prang WeJono, 153. 

Paper money in .lava, 161, 168 ; alarm- 
ing fall of, 231. 

Parker, Air., 202. 

Parr, Mr., 267. 

Passumali, 281. 

Pearson, H. S., 43, 45, 46, 47, 40. 
Pellow, Sir Rdwarrl, 79, 80, 86, 87. 
Penang, 7, 11, 12, 18, 21, 33, 35, 42, 
48 ; esUiblisiinieiii ivdueed, 52 ; 60, 
62, 63 ; Court of.) udicat lire at, 74 and 
11., S3, 89, 319, 324, 325, 326, 3.52. 
Phipps, 54. 

Piccadilly, house in, 346. 

Pictoii, Memorials of, 262. 

IMymoiith, 34.5. 

Pondiidierry, 86. 

Pontiana, 01. 

Pophani, Sir Home, 86. 

Port Alorant, 2. 

PortugiicKe, 176. 

Poston, Kcv. A. P., 16. 

Prcaiigcr, 167. 

Prerogative OHicc, the, 2. 

Prince <»f AValcs’s Island, 11 ; its 
history, ;».3-35, 42. 

lYincfi of Wales'.', JsUduI Gaxette, the, 
40, 53, 80. \ 

Princes Street, hous%’iii, 251. 

Probogo, 151. 

Probolingo, 161. 

Paper, <4 61, 16S. 

Pulo Alias, 266 ; account of, ihuL, 279. 

Qukdaii or Kedah, 33. 

RAnKN-H.VNA-DrruuA, 214. 

Jtalllcs, origin oi name, 2-!). 

“ - Sir Benjamin, 3. 

Benjamin (father of Sir Stamford), 

1,2; in's death, 8. 

— Cliarlotte, 283, 284. 

1‘llla So])hia, 285. 

Harriet, .55, 253. 

.lohii, 251, 253. 

Ijeonora, 55. 

Leopold, 283, 284. 

Mrs. (Sir Stamford’s mother), 2, 

8, 9 ; death of, 345. 

Mary Anne, 17, 21 ; marries Air. 

Tliompsoii, 54 ; see Mrs. Plint. 


Eaffles.Olivia Mariamue(Slr BtaThford’s 
hrst wife), erTOueous account of, 14 ; 
her true history, 14-16 ; described 
by Lord Miiito, 17 ; receives Leyden 
as guest, 18 ; character of, 10 ; 
Leyden’s ode to, ibid, ; Laden’s 
letter to, 19-21 ; at the ri^nang 
Ball, 53-54 ; dos&ribed by Abdulla, 
62 ; last glimpse of, 183 ; her sudden^ 
death, 184 ; irreparable loss to 
RaiHes, ihid,\ memorials of her, 184- 
185; the husband’s epitaph, ^185; 
grief at her loss, ibitl, ; pathetic 
reference to, 216. ^ 

Rev.‘R. B., letter to the Earl of 

Minto, 17 ; 276 ; fixes date of Sing* - 
pore, 306-307 ; telegram to Singa- 
pore, 337 ; word-picture of Singapore, 
338-340 ; places Tablet in Hendon 
Church, 387. 

Sopliia, Lady (second wife of Sir 

Stjimford), 5, 6, 13, 14; Memoir, 
141, 185, 213, 214, 215, 260, 281, 
29.5, 305 ; pays £10,000, 379 ; her 
letter, 380. 

Stamford Marsden, 283. 

Sir T. Sbiinford, his full names, 

1 ; pliu'C of birth, 2 ; reasons for 
lM*iug called SUmfortl, 2 ; liis interest 
ill his aiie.estors, 3 ; his education, 
■1 ; enters Secretary’s OlKce, East 
India Company, iUd,\ his salary, 
ihUl , ; his love of gardening, 5 ; of 
animals, ih'uL\ a walking tour to 
Wale»s, (1 ; placed on East India 
Comjiaiiy’s Estahlisliiffcnt, ibid. ; his 
first literary venture, 6; his know- 
ledge of JVoiich, 7 ; his views of 
daily work, helps his family, 

7-8; his relations with his mother, 
S-9 ; his amiable and al1e^^tionatc 
disposition, 9 ; his simple eliaraeter, 
9 10 ; nominated Assistant Secretary 
at Penang, 11 ; iiei-essity for his 
going t.o the East, ihhl , ; a disparag- 
ing notice of, 12-13 ; and its conse- 
quences, 13 ct mj . ; liis first wife, 12- 
13 ; licr story, 11-16 ; the marriage 
itf, 16 ; his sisters, 17 ; tribute to his 

‘ wile, 18; meets Leyden, ibitl,; the 
antobiogi'apliical letter of, 21-32 ; 
studies Malay language, 36 ; his 
frioiidsliip with Leyden, ibid,; his 
note on Leyden in the local Cazeite, 
40 ; studies Hebrew and Greek, ibid, ; 
employs a staff of natives, 42 ; offers 
services as Malay translator, ibi^i , ; 
his letter on the .^abject, 43 ap- 
pointed Malay translator, 44 ; rocom- 
meiidcd to the Court, ibid, ; appointed 
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Acting Secretary, *45 ; appointed See- \ 
retary, ibid , ; again praised olKcially, 
46 ; iielps Recorder, ibid, ; receives 
increased salary, 47 ; called upon to 
refund, 47-48 ; api^cals for favour- 
able oonsidcratiou, 48-49 ; salary 
re<]^iced, 61 ; scnii-legal ])osts, ibuL; 
Press Censor, ibfd, ; attains rank of 
Senior Meroliaiit, ikid,; favourable 
view of his conduct, 52 ; his ]»ojm- 
laritv, 53 ; his hospitality, ibid, ; 
thmka short letters aboininal>le, 55 ; 
on Mahoniedaiiisin, 56 ; on niissioii- 
arics^57 ; illness, 58 ; takes a lioliilay 
at Malacca, 59 ; deseribed \fy Abdulla, 

1 61-62 ; returns to Penang, 63 ; sends 
ill report on Malacca, 64-75 ; receives 
approval of (Tovcnior-deneral, 75 ; 
and of Company, 76 ; praised by 
Lord Miiito, 76 ; letters to Marsden, 
76-78, 78 ; paper on Maritime laws of 
Malays, 78 ; connection with the 
Royal Navy, 80 ; ])rowcds to C-al- 
ciitta, 82 ; turning-point in bis 
career, 82-83 ; ajipointcd agent to 
the (lOvernor-Gcneral witli the Malay 
States, 89; sells “Runny mode,’* ibid’; 
establishes liiinself at Malacca, 90 ; 
his letter to the chiefs, ibid.; bis 
policy, 91-92 ; his letter on a Malay 
Suzerain, 91 ; his i>ui*snilsat Malacca, 

94- 95 ; again doscribcil by Abdulla, 

95- 96 ; projects a Malay school, 96 ; 
Lord Minto’s opinion of, ibid.; re- 
ceives letters from Lord Minto, 97- 
98, 99 ; becAnes Princi[Mll Si'crctary, 
99 ; places voluminous reports bcfoin 
Lord Minto, 100 ; dcsfi ibcs militJiry 
«()usition' under Dacndcis, 100-101 ; 
meeting of lloj^al Asiatic Socii'ty, 
101 ; liis olTorts to discover the best 
sea route, 101-103 ; j*erfeet success 
4)f his proposals, 103 ; his work on 
Java quoted, 104-105, 107 ; on Malay 
mariners, 121 ; reaches “ the piiini- 
jsed land,” 12S ; buries Leyden, 
132; eiilogium on Leyden, ibid.; 
appointed Lieutenant-Governor of 
Java, 136; exceptional powers #of, 
137 ; gives a dinner, etc., in Loiii 
Minto’s honoiif, ibid, ; his authority, 
139 ; appoints Residents, 140 ; sends 
Commission to Palembang, ibitf. ; 
^sits Samarang, 141 ; proceeds to 
Jojocarta, ibid,; dramatic scone, 142 ; 
returns to Sauiyang, ibUl, ; marclu^s 
again on Jojoci'Wta, ibid,; captuni of 
tifc Graton, 141^-144 ; and the Sam- 
bas expedition, 146 ; first differences 
with Gillespie, 146-147 ; wishes to 
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reduce European garrison, 147-148 ; 
proceeds to Samarang to deal with 
Sepoy mutiny, 150 ; demands sur- 
render of Manco Booiiice, 151 ; his 
iutorvi<ii\' with tlie Snsuhniian, 152 ; 
dcscril>es affair to tlic Secret Com- 
mittee, 153 ; his tact and finniicss, 
154 ; takes Minto’s motto as his 
guiding principle, 155 ; the text of 
his a])pointmcnt, 156-157 ; special 
difliculties of his task, 157 ; modifies 
Dutch Code, ibid.; introduces trial 
hy jury, 158 ; his lieliberation, ifdd , ; 
extract from liis “Java,” 160 ; grave 
difliculties with which he had to 
deal, 161 ; tlio easier part of his 
bisk, 162 ; revives tlic village systein, 

162- 163; opinion of the Javanese. 

163- 161; aliolishes feudal serviei*, 
165; relies on tlie [leople, ibid,; 

, introduces new rcvi-iiiu* system, 166 / 
takes up coffee (‘iiltivation, 167 ; 
deals with currency dilliciiltics, 168 ; 
Side of lands, 1 »i8-] 69 ; calls in 
pa[H*r cuircm*y, 169 ; the boldness of 
ills measures, 171 ; receives letter 
from Ijord Minto on tlie. subject, 
172-173; confidence in liis own 
measures, 173-175 ; alti'iiijits to ]iro- 
inote iiitcreoiirse with Japan, 176; 
sends Dr. Aiiislic to Japan, 177 ; 
sends a eommeicial mission, ihiil,; 
revives Ibitavian Society of Arts, 
etc., ibid,; delivers address on JaiKiii, 
178 ; writes tb Lord Minto on the 
subject, 179-1 81 » paints Japanese 
in attractive eoliw^s, ibid..; aliolisbes 
slavery, 182 ; llKimed for doing so, 
*65/. ; founds.rava fV*iievoleiitSoeii‘ty, 
ibid,; liis interest in missionaries, 
183 ; President of Java rtibln Society, 
ibid,; death of his wife Olivia, 184 ; 
iiiouiiniciit to lier, ihiii, ; bis farew'ell 
<n1c to her, ibid,; fJeatb of all his 
oliildren by lier, 185 ; bad liealtb of, 
ibid. ; long letter on missionary 
eiiterjirise, 186-189 ; bi.s ]iursiat and 
]iatronage of seieiiee, 189; eorre- 
.spoiideiiee witli Dr. Ilorsfield, 189- 
193; ascends (iuniiiig Gidi, 191: 
examines arebieological remain.s of 
Majapubit, etc., 193; obtains iiii- 
iiieiise increase of revenue, 194; bis 
Minute on the Laud Revenue, 195- 
196 ; bis mode, of life described, 
196-199 ; bi.s administration “not 
only without fear but without re- 
iroocli,” 199 ; he finds another 
’liaraob “ which knew not Joseph,” 
Mi. ; how he received the charges, 
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200-201 ; nominated to Bencoolen ' 
by Lord Minto, 202-203 ; his 
speech on Lord Minto, 204-205 ; 
memoiial to the Court, 206-207 ; 
his plea forrctaining Java^ 207-210 ; 
replaced by Mr. Fendall, 210 ; 
hands over office to him, 211 ; 
courteous treatment by that gentle- 
man, ibid, ; decides on returning to 
England, ibid, ; addresses on leaving 
Java, 212 ; a native anecdote, 213 ; 
scones on his departure, 214; at- 
tachTiient of his suliordinates, ibUl, ; 
address from hjs staff, 215 ; his 
reply, 216-227';' imiuissioncd tri- 
bute to Olivia, 216 ; remonstrance 
with Gillespie, 219 ; proposes reduc- 
tion of garrison, 220 ; opposed by 
Gillespie, ibid. ; farewell order to 
Gillespie, ibid, ; the change in 
Governor-Generals at this jurietnre 
calaiiiitouH for, 221 ; makes a con- 
cession to Gillespie, 222 ; exonerated 
of one charge, 223 ; the moment of 
greatest security and success, 224 ; 
his first indignant denial, 225 ; pre- 
pares a voliiniinoiis reply, ibid, ; 
demands ]»ublicity, ibid-, ; letter to 
W. U. Urown, 225 -226 ; the Seventeen 
Heads of Impiiry, 226-227 ; dc- 
iiiolishcs some witli a hreatli, 227 ; 
the sujiporting evidence, 228-230 ; 
his earlier ^minute, 231 ; reasons 
guiding his action, 231 -233 ; to buy 
or not to buy, 233 ; sends vitally 
iniporlaiit aff lavit on principal 
accusation, 234 , (refutes other points, 
235 : the question of the purchase 
calmly consi«lcrod, 236 ; his for- 
bearance towards Gillespie, 237 ; 
his troubles with llhigrave, 238; 
the decision of the Bengal Govern- 
ment clears Katlles, 239-240 ; the 
Governor-General leaves Ihmeoolcn 
appointment secure, 240 ; writes to 
the Court, 241 ; final verdict of 
Court oil charges, 242-243 ; his work 
ill Java, 244; left to act on his own 
resiMuisihility, 245 ; return to Eng- 
land, 246 ; “high and proud in iiiy 
ownintcgi’ity,” ibid. ; his ill-health, 
ibid, ; journey homo described by 
Captaii’i Travers, 247 ; interview 
with Napoleon, 248-249 ; his birth- 
day, 249 ; letter to W. 14. Ramsay, 
ihid,\ “a jaundiced eye and shape- 
less leg,” ihUl. ; reaches Falmouth, 

250 ; and London, ibid, ; takes 23 
Berners Street, ibid. ; visits an aunt, 

251 ; interesting incident, ibid, ; 


visits other relations, ibid, 4 meets ' 
his cousin. Dr. Baffles, ibid . ; anec- 
dotes of, 252 ; his conscientiousness, 
ibid . ; proceeds to Cheltenham, 258 ; 
visit to Biimiugham, ibid,\ begins 
HUiory of Java, ibid . ; second 
marriage of, 254 ; desoription the 
lady, ^id. ; £aA India Company 
raise his rank at Bencoolen, 255 ;« 
his friends in English society, ibid, ; 
Prince Regent confers knighthood 
upon, 255-256 ; his relations with the 
Royal Family, 256 \* Dr. 'i^Lffles’s 
Itcminiscmces, 256-267 'ihondOredby 
the pafcicular esteem of Prince 
Leopold and the Princess Charlotte , 
267-258 ; an interview with Warren 
Hastings, 258-259 ; arms granted by 
the Herald’s Office, 259 ; portrait or, 
ibid, ; makes a tour on the Con- 
tinent, 259-261 ; tour described by 
his cousin, 260 ; opinion of France, 
260-261 ; visits King of the Nether- 
lands, 261 ; final visits before re- 
turning to the East, ibid. ; sails 
from Falmouth, tbui. ; birth of 
daughter, ibid. ; pictui'csqne name 
given daughter, 262, 283, 284 ; 

reaehes Bencoolen, 265 ; terrible 
state of scttlomciit, ibid. ; a “flead 
lainl,” ibUi. ; projected reforms, 
ibid. ; emancipates slaves, 266 ; 
takes up the question of opposing 
the Dutch, 267-268 ; his p^er on 
“ Our L'tcrests in . the ]^tern 
Archipelago,” 268; Exposes Dutch 
conduct, 269 ; want of a station, 
270 ; mak^s several suggestions, 
271 ; discusses Russia’s influente, 
272 ; aTitici|)atcs FTOUch dominion 
in Cochin Chinn, ibid. ; combats 
Dutch claim of absolute sovereignty 
over the Archipelago, 273 ; Assey^s 
tribuio to, 274 ; his views not nnder- 
stoorl by Ministers, ibid. ; sends 
small force to Palembang, 275 ; 
issues a Protest against Dutch Pro- 
ceedings, ildd. ; anger of Ministers, 
ibid. ; proposal to recall, 276 ; 
George Canning’s letter to, ibid. ; 
the liist act of tl'io Dutch, ibid. ; 
thoughts on improvement of 
Sumatra, 277 ; on missionary 
efforts, 278-299; a barbarous country, 
ecUen alive,** 279 ; no 
Gods here, 280 ; h^s visit to the Hill 
of Mists, etc., 280-281 ; writes on the 
mrent State of %\q Malays, 281 ; 
discovers gigantic plant, 282 ; death 
of his friends, 282-283 ; his descrip- 
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tion of his children, '28^-284 ; the 
dread visitant, 284-285 ; only one 
dauj^hter left, 285 ; a property be- 
longing to the Company, 285 ; 
deaths of more friends, 286-287 ; 
views on Sumatra, 287-290 ; relics 
inoi^ on support of mercantile com- 
munity than on ftio Ministry, 287 ; 
favours feudalism in Sumatra, 
289 ; filial jiassage of arms with 
Dutch Governor, 290-291 ; his great 
iiatj[onal service, 292 ; foresight of, 
294 ; writes to Loi-d Hastings, ibid . ; 
^ receive amends from Hastings, 295 ; 
reaches Calcutta, ifnd, ; ^letter to 
^Ir. Marsdeii, ‘^made my ]>eaco 
with the Maniuis of Hastings,'’ 296 ; 
** Sir Stamford, you may depend on 
ino," 297 ; his determination, ibid, ; 

the Dutch ma^' be beforehand witli 
us at Khio,” ibid,\ receives olUoial 
instructions, 298-301 ; the secoml 
and more important despatch, 
'301-302; to secure ’‘the eslablish- 
inent of a station beyond Malacca," 
302 ; You must not he surprised if 
my next letter to you is dated from 
the site of the ancient cit}'' of Singa- 
])ura," 303 ; his dcspahdi on Siiiga- 
]iore to Colonel Baimcrninn, of 1st 
January, 1819, ibid. ; defers di?- 
IK&rture for Achcen, 304 ; considers 
Carimons at Farquliar's re- 
(picst, ibid, ; has them surveyed, 
ibid, ; visits them, ibijfj. ; letter 
of 16th January, on Siucaiiore, 
to Supreme Goveninient, ibid. ; 
<lescribes Siiica|)ore, 305 : Singapore 
'*to him a classical spot," ibid.\ a 
clever military aiTangcmcnt of, ibid. ; 
reaches St. John's, 306 ; lands at 
Singapore, ibid.\ signs preliminary 
arrangement, despatch to 

supreme Govcrninent, 307 ; “a 
peculiarly admirable geographical 
position,^’ ibid.} long on the lookout 
for a harbour, ibid. ; letter on Sing- 
apore to Duchess of Somerset, 308 ; 
to Colonel Addenbrooke, 309 ; -to 
Charles Assey, 309-310 ; to Mr. 
Marsdon, 311 ; *to Dr. Raffles, 311- 
312 ; his Proclamation, 313 ; liis 
instructions to Farquhar, ibid. ; Lord 
H<utinj»’s vacillation, 319; ‘*the 
Post Sir S. Raffles had so in- 
judiciously choson," 320, 321 ; Ban- 
nerman's emphatic friend on, 323 ; 
Lofd Hastings t rallies to, 324-325 ; 
his despatches, 325, 826 ; opposed 
by the skscret Committee, 326-327 ; 

26 


blind prejudice against him, 327 ; 
how he induced Fanpihar to stay on, 
827-328 ; returns to Singa^iorc, 328 ; 
Governor-General on Lillies and 
Farquhaif 329 ; description of pro- 
gross at Singapore, 329 ; describes 
it, 330-331; “my almost only 
child," 331 ; writes to Dr. Raffles, 
331-332 ; remodels city, 332-333 ; 
abolishes slavery, 333 ; Ins cixlc of 
laws, 333-334 ; praised l)y Governor- 
General, 334 ; receives aiidress from 
morehaiits, 334-335 : ‘ ‘ the im- 
becility and obstinacy " of Farquhar, 

335 ; his view of Siiigaporo realised, 

336 ; statue of, at Singapore, ibiti, ; 
Sir F. Weld’s speech on, 336-337 ; 
the several natural history collec- 
tions of, 341 ; returns to Kngland, 
342 ; loses niueli of his property by 
burning of the Faitir, ibid,; his 
description of the lire, 342-343 ; of 
his losses, .343, 344 ; rough iNissage 
home, 344 ; lands at Plyniuiitn, 345 ; 
lives at Cheltenham, ibid.; his 
future Ilians, ibid.; a]ipeals to Court, 
ibid. ; discusses Parliamentary career, 
346; takes liouso in London, ibid.; 
buys llighwood, ibiil.; niakus now 
friends, ibid.; his position in the 
world of science, 347 ; William 
Wilberlbrce, George Canning, Sir 
Ifuiiqihry Davy, ibid. ; his affection 
for iiniinals, ibid, ; founds Zoologi(!al 
Society, 347 - li^8 ; his (tollection, 
348 ; his relations w'ih Wilberforce, 
349-350 ; aiiccdot| ‘nif his interest in 
Java, 350-3.'>l ; \rtio founded Singa- 
pore ? 351 ; receives Colonel Far- 
qiihar's slateniciit, 353 ; views at 
Penang and Calcutta, 356 ; reply to 
Fanpiliar’s claim, 357-361 ; Far- 
fpihar’s motive in putting forward 
pretension, 361 ; his literary pro- 
jects, 363 ; his illnesses, 304, 365 ; 
his claims on the East India Com- 
pany, 365 ; hope of a settlement, 
366 ; suggested pension to, ibul. ; 
failure of his hankers, ibid.; un- 
fortunate in the iiiuiiicnt of his 
claim, 367 ; claims (liscount on 
jKiper, 368 ; draws salary for Beii- 
coolcn from date of ]e<'iving Java, 
ibid,; claim made by Comiiuiiy on, 
369 ; loses .€16,000 by failure of 
Palmers, 370 ; his finst reply to 
Conqiaiiy, 370 - 372 ; his second 
rox)ly, 372-378 ; analysis of the 
claim, 378 ; ungenerous treatment 
of, 379 ; large jiayment by his 
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widow, 379*380 ; conclusions on 
this incident, fS79, 380 ; receives 
favourable decision at last on his 
administration, 381-382 j the last ! 
letter to Dr. Raflles, 38&-384 ; ill | 
with whooping-cough, 383 ; sudden ! 
death of, 384-385 ; account from ! 
the OmUlemmCs Magazinef 385 ; 
autopsy by Sir Kverard Home, ibid . ; 
Sir Huini)hry Davy on, 386 ; buried 
at Heiulou, 386 - 387 ; refers to 
dilferencos with vicar of Hendon, 
387 ; no tomb discoverable, ibid, ; 
tablet to, ibid.; statue in West- 
minster Abbey, cte., con- 

cluding observations on his character 
and career, 388-392 ; he beat the 
Dut(ili as (,’livo beat the French, 
390 ; a buoyant English statesman, 
392. 

ItaOies Thomas (grandfather of Sir 
Stamford), 2, 4. 

Thomas Stamford, Police-Magis- 
trate of Liverpool, 262. 

Dr. Thomas, D.D., 2, 3, 55, 183, 

250; interesting reminiscences of, 251, 
251 -252, 252, 255, 256 -257; versifies 
the Jirata Vadha, 253; letter to, 

259 ; dcscril»c*s C'Oiitineiital Tour, 

260 ; farewell letter to, 261 ; memoir 
of, 262; po]uilarity of, ibid,; his 
funeral, ibid., 309; 310, 311 ; last 
letter to, 383-384 ; hears of death, 
384 ; describes scene at High wood, 
385 ; letters to, from Sir Stamforri, 
21, 55, .57, 18X 189, 277, 278, 279, 
284, 285, 28G,Vs7, 331, 335, 345, 
346, 347, 364, 36t.. 

William, 3, 8, 56. 

Rajllesm-Arnoldi, desiiription of, 282. 
Ramsay, \Wlliam, 5, 10, 11, 13, 17. 

William Brown, 11, 225-226, 

249. 

Ratoc, the, 152. 

Ratoo, Sultan, 141. 

Regent, the (afterwards George iv.), 
255-256 ; anecdotes of, 256-257. 
Reunion, see Bourbon. 

Rhine, the, 260. 

Rliio, 91, 297, 302, 303, 304. 

Robinson, Mr., 53. 

Robison, Msjor, 237. 

Roebennot, M., 90. 

Hollo, Lord, 98. 

Romanca, Point, 305. 

Roshuu Khan, Jemadar, 150. 

Rosa, Captain, 317, 321. 

Rev. Mr.. 183. 

Royal Asiatic Society, 346. 

Royal Soidety, 346, 386. 
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Runny inede,” 35, 89. 

Rupee, value of the, 368. 

Russia, policy of, 272. 

Kyacotta, 14. 

“Ryswick,” 184, 211. 

Sale of Lands, 2^ ; heads of charges 
about, 226 - 22!/ ; Lord Miuto's 
opinion of, 228 ; the only resource,* 
231. 

Salisbury, Bishop of, 258. 

Salmond, Captain F., 275, 286, 2S7*. 
Saniarang, 122,133, 150. 

Satiiangca Bay, 308. 

Sambas, Jfl. 

Sandheads, the, 305. 

Savoy, 260. 

Scott, Sir Walter, 38, 39 ; on Leyden, 
133. 

Secretary's oiliec, the, of the East India 
Company, \ passim. 

Secret CJominittee, the, 326, 327. 
SceUiider Zulk.'irani, 94. 

Seton, Archibald, 97, 98, 99, 223; 

arlrnirfible Miniito of, 239-240. 

Sepoy Alutiny, a, 148 cl seq. 

Sevcstie, Sir Thomas, 2, 213, 215, 
248. 

Shakespeare, lines of, 392. 

Siam, 91. 

Silvio, Mr., 5. 

Silica pore, Siiieaporra, etc ; see Singa- 
IHwe. 

Siiiga[)orc, 102, 292 ; .specific mention 
of, 303 ' escribed, sjf 4-305 ; Union 

.lack hoisted, 306 ; date of, ibid. ; 
rr.ferciiees 1o, 308, 309, 310, 311, 
312 ; coiim&red to Malta, 309 ; I’ro- 
elamatioii at, 313; native versfon 
of, 314 ; Dutch threaten, 814-315 ; 
ojjpositioii to, 315-323 ; progress of, 

329, 330, 331-332 ; remodelling of, 
332-333 ; mercliaiits of, 334-335 ; 
Malay sidiool at, 333 ; RafHos*s statue 
at, 336; 351, 353 ct scq.\ expenses 
of mission, 379 ; 382. 

Sinyapore Free, Press, 313. 

Singapura ; see Singapore. 

Sihgo Sari, 193. , 

^Slavery abolished ii} Java, 18$ ; in 
India, ibid. 

Slaves in Sumatra, 265. 

Slokeii, 130. 

Slnytcr, Mr., 237. 

Solo, 138, 139, 148, 150, 153. 

Somerset, Duke 255, 268, 261, 

330. 4. 
Duchess of, 2199, 258, 260, "282. 

283, 297, 308, 345, 346. 

Sotherby, Mr., 383. 
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Sourabaya, 122, 133, 149. 

St. Helena, 247, 345. 

St. Johu, 306, 310. 

St. LcoiiiiVds, 383. 

St. Leoiiaids-on-Sea, 285. 

Stanley, Sir Kdwarfl, 46. 

Straiis Branch of R. A. Society, 307. 

Strawberry Hill, sl. 

'Sultan Hussein of Johore, 314, 315. 

Mahomed, 326. 

Sumatra, 202 ; description of, 263- 
S(«4 ; a thousand such islands not 
oipial ^ne Java, 265; a dead land, 
ihid,\ proposed Ent^lisli colonists 
for, 287 ; 341, 343. 

^^iiid.i, Straits of, 305, 308. 

Supper, T. C., 183, 184. 

Suracarta, 139. 

Susuhunan, the, 138, 139, 142, 149, 

212 . 

Switzerland, 260. 

..Tayloh, John, 9. 

Taylor, R. S., 4, 16. 

Teak fore.sts, 116, 191. 

Tennysoii, 10 ; lines of, 392. 

Texel, 85. 

Thompson, Quinton Dick, 54 ; death 
of, 80. 

— ' Mr. (missionary), 332. 

Thyssen, J. S. 'riiuincrniau, 316. 

Tjjiiijore, 229, 234. 

Travers, Captain, .53, 63, 82 ; describes 
Rattles’s mmle •>( |ifp, 196-199 ; 
describes .st^uie on re(r ipt of Gil- 
lespie’s charges, 200-201 ; 213 ; 
presents address to Uf^lcs, 214, 21.5, 
238, 239, 241, 246 ; ol»^ins perrnis- 
*sion for R.*ittles to land at St. Helena, 
247 ; describes interview with Na- 
poleon, 218-249, 250. 

Trowbridge, Sir Thomas, 39, 79, 

86 . 

Truro, 250. 

Tuan, Raja, 314. 


Tuinung'giing, meaning of title, 112. 

Tunjiing Segara, 262, 283, 284. 

Tuiiku Long, 314 ; see Sultan Hussein. 

Tuiiku Pijtric, 326. 

Van dkk Cai'ELI.kn, Baron, 290-291. 

Vellore Mutiny, the, 130, 1 18. 

Vicnr-Gencral’s ottico, the, 16. 

Victoria, (^)uepii, reference to, 258 ; Her 
Majesty's Jubilee, 336. 

Vienna, Congress of, 20.5. 

Yilliigp Syatviii, the, 162 et sffj. 

VrioHp, Mr. de, 229 ; attidavit of, 234- 
235. 

Walks, 6. 

Waltlipw, Maria, 16. 

Wardenaar, Mr., 140, 177. 

Warley, the, 21. 

Watson, Lieutenant, 192. 

Weld, Sir K A., s|)cpph of, 336-337^ 

Wellesley Proviiipe, 31. 

Wellesley, ]\larqnis, 85, 182, 388. 

Wellington, Duke of, 85. 

WeltevTcoden, 100, 128 ; captured, 
129, 149, 1.50. 

West (5)ast, the, 264, 2S7. 

Westminster Abbey, statue in, 387. 

Wilberlbrep, William, 278, 347 ; in- 
timacy with Rattles, 349 ; anec:doto 
of, 3.50 ; 3.51, 387. 

Wilde, Mr. de, 22t», 233. 

Wine Coops Bay, 192. 

Woolner, Mr., 3‘pj. 

Yuhk, Duke, of, 1 11 

Yule, Colonel Si' Henry, describes 
Jav.in scenery, 108 ; 112 ; tells a 
Javanese. aneiMloto of British with- 
drawal from Java, 213, 241, 290, 
306. 

Z*»oi.<Kji('Aii Society, the, 9; founding 
of, 347,318. 

Zuti>bcn, 293. 
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